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WE LUNCH ON THE SUNNY SIDE 


OF A STONE WALL, 


(Pp. 441.) 
THE NEW BNGLAND FOX-HUNT. 


BY HERBERT L. JILSON. 


N fancy, at the 
word ‘‘fox- 
hunt,” the 
minds of 

many picture 
bobtailed horses 
bearing red-coat- 
ed riders, taking 
fences, leap- 
ing ditches, 
or thunder- 
ing along 
close up with a pack of frantic hounds; 
but within the last few years another 
method of hunting foxes has been 
adopted in New England, of which 
little has been written. Round it myth 
and tradition have not yet gathered, nor 
song and ballad claimed it for their 
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text. Stories, and many a good one, 
are told and retold on the hillside 
and round the hospitable table that 
marks the greater gatherings of the 
craft, whose followers, as the years 
have multiplied, have increased until 
the sport is a general favorite 
amongst the rugged pastures of New 
England. 

This modern fox-hunt may not pos-* 
sess all the social attractions that cluster 
around the English method, but it em- 
bodies those elements which make the 
blood of every true sportsman tingle 
with enthusiasm, and it is no less sports- 
manlike, no less exhilarating, no less 
picturesque. In this hunt the saddle- 
horse plays no part. In place of the red 
coat we find the corduroy or canvas 
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hunting suit and the modern hammer- 
less. Instead of the hunt ball at the 
close of the day, we find the hunt din- 
ner, at which the sportsmen gather to 
tell their experiences. Instead of fol- 
lowing the hounds in a frantic rush to 
be in at the “death,” we find the hunt- 
ers waiting, with a patience born of ex- 
perience, expectantly at some favorite 
barway or well-known run for the ap- 
pearance of a fox. 

The natural conditions.of the New 
England country have, without doubt, 
had much todo withthe method adopted. 
No horse could follow Reynard in his 
tireless run through timber, over ledges 
and around marshy ponds, and seldom 
could hounds, no matter how fleet-footed, 
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The New England hound is unlike 
his English brother. He lacks the 
straight forelegs and resonant voice. 
He is heavily built, broad-nosed, long- 
eared and deep-voiced. What he is de- 
ficient in speed, he makes up in pluck 
and endurance. He will run alone all 
day and all night until, footsore and ex- 
hausted, he lies down on the trail to 
rest. He needs no pack, no “whip” to 
urge him on. Instinct tells him what 
his duty is in this world and he performs 
it with tireless energy. Success or fail- 
ure has little or no effect upon his grim 
determination. ‘This dog is the prod- 
uct, as well as the pride, of New Eng- 
land. 

At first, these hounds hunted of 
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HEADQUARTERS OF A MEET, 
Examining a Thoroughbred. 


catch the swift, sly, red fox of New Eng- 
land. Nature has certainly given the 
fox the advantage, for when fatigue 
comes, there are many places where 
afety may be found at short notice. 
ew Englanders have, in consequence, 
constructed their hunt to fit existing 
conditions, having in view the main end 
of all fox-hunting—the desire to secure 
the brush. This desire to kill, however, 
is by no means the most prominent, for, 
as everywhere else, the true fox-hunter 
loves above all the companionship of 
fellow sportsmen, the baying of the 
hounds and the contact with nature. 


their own accord and without bidding. 
Gradually their owners became inter- 
ested, and as it was rare indeed, that 
Reynard was overtaken, owners of 
the dogs, sturdy farmers, soon saw that 
the only thing to do was to shoot the 
fox ahead of the dog. After a time, 
therefore, when they heard the mellow 
baying ringing from the distant hill- 
side, or rising from far-off vale, they 
would grasp the old musket and join in 
the chase. They soon came to know the 
different runs the foxes made. 

As the years wore on and the dogs be- 
came more numerous, the followers of 
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the sport continued to in- 
crease, until, many years | 
ago, the custom of mass- 
ing the hounds in various 
localities several times a 
year for a general hunt 
began. 

Naturally the formation 
of clubs followed. The 
first club was formed 
about twenty years ago 
in Worcester, Mass. The 
growth was at first slow, 
but in the last few years 
there has been a tremen- 
dous bound forward, and 
now Massachusetts alone 
has no less than half a 
dozen organized bodies of 
men whose purpose it is 
to organize and direct 
systematic hunts of the fox in a sports- 
manlike manner. 

Owing to Reynard’s uncontrollable 
passion for plump fowl, fat ducks and 
the other good things of the poultry 
yard of the farmer, the statutes do not 
protect him at any season of the year, 
and at one time he was so generally 
rated as a nuisance, that a bounty was 
placed on his scalp. Members of the 
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CALLING THE HOUNDS, 


clubs, however, observe an unwritten 
law which protects the fox from March 
1st to the end of September, and also 
makes it a violation of therules to either 
poison, trap, or dig him out at any season 
of the year. As a result, instead of di- 
minishing in numbers, foxes throughout 
New England are on the increase, and 
good sport is to be found almost any- 
where, and will be for years to come, 
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‘“ WHERE ARE THE HOUNDS?” 
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In the fox-hunting ranks to-day, one 
finds the best element of sportsmen. 
The judge leaves the court-room, the 
lawyer his case, the banker his office, 
the legislator his cares, and the mer- 
chant his business, to hasten off into the 
country to hear the mellow baying of 
the hounds, to join in the chase, and to 
come in contact with nature’s invigorat- 
ing air and manifold beauties. 

Blooded hounds have been secured, 
not only from the kennels of the South, 
but from those across the water, to work 
New England’s rocky hills, wooded vales 
and spreading meadows, but still, in spite 
of all, the sturdy native hound continues 
to be held in love by the greater num- 
ber of hunters. The Southern hound is 
too fast, and his frantic efforts frighten 
the crafty New England fox so that he 
either “lights out” of sight and hearing, 
or completely disappears. The English 
hound, accustomed to working with the 
pack and the continual urging of the 
“whip,” has never met with general 
favor. 

The individual members of these 
clubs do considerable hunting among 
themselves. A fine day during the open 
season will hardly fail to bring some 
hunters and dogs to the best grounds. 
Each year there is a keen rivalry to see 
who can end the season with the largest 
number of pelts to his credit. The 
sportsmen’s stores in the city, where 
the clubs are located, keep bulletins 
showing the score; and each night a 
party of hunters may be found in the 
“dens” adjoining the stores, scrutiniz- 
ing the board through wreaths of 
tobacco smoke and listening to the 
stories which tell how and where each 
fox was killed. 

The events about which the real in- 
terest centers are the annual hunts, to 
which a general invitation is extended, 
and in response hunters from all over 
New England assemble with their dogs. 
The parties number in the vicinity of 
two hundred, and the pack of dogs, sixty 
or more. 

At a meeting on the evening previous 
to the day of the hunt, grounds are se- 
lected, and a“ meet,” at which the hunt- 
ers are all to gather at a stated time, 
is decided upon. Dogs are assigned by 
the master of hounds, and details ar- 
ranged. The rules are explained for 
the benefit of those not familiar with 
them. No one is allowed to shoot any 


arm but a shot-gun (to avoid accident, 
owing to the large number in the field), 
and firing at anything but foxes is for- 
bidden. In many cases there is a sys- 
tem of signaling with horns, by which 
the hunters in various positions are in- 
formed as to kills, the locations of the 
hounds, hunters and teams, and the end- 
ing of the hunt. 

The start is made at five o'clock in 
the morning from some well-known 
hotel. Many of the hunters go in pri- 
vate teams, but the greater number are 
conveyed to the grounds in big barges. 
The line, as it rumbles off over the 
rough pavements, is certainly a novel 
one. Few people are astir, and the 
streets of the city are deserted save for 
a few newsboys hurrying along with 
great bundles of papers, or an occa- 
sional workman. The hunters are a 
bit sleepy, and the dogs lie shivering in 
the teams at the start, but as the line 
moves out into the country an air of ex- 
pectation becomes manifest. The hunt- 
ers look eagerly about ; the dogs rise 
and whine anxiously. ’Way off in the 
east, the first rays of the rising sun are 
tinging a purple cloud with gold. The 
frost, everywhere on the landscape, 
sparkles in the vague light. The air is 
damp and cold. 

The picturesqueness of the hunt 
manifests itself at the “meet.” The 
scene that greets the eye as the barges 
and teams unload is one that would 
make any sportsman’s blood thrill. 
Hunters in striking suits of canvas and 
corduroy are hastily preparing and de- 
porting for the field, each bound for 
some place where he is suvea fox will 
pass. Officials are hurrying to and fro 
giving final orders to the drivers of the 
barges. The genial farmer has a warm 
welcome to all, for he has often seen 
substantial evidence of the generosity 
of the sportsmen. The impatient hounds 
have caught the spirit of the occasion, 
and tug madly at their leashes as they 
are led away. It isa picture of life, ac- 
tivity and vigor. 

At six o’clock the dogs are unleashed. 
The great pack spreads out like a hill 
of disturbed ants as the dogs range here 
and there, frantic with delight, each 
eager to be the first to give voice. No 
sound escapes them except, perhaps, an 
impatient whine from an over-eager 
youngster, but every eye glows, every 
nostril is distended, every instinct is 
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alert. Presently White’s Logan, a 
noble fellow, opens mildly. Aggie, 
working over at the left in a grass- 
grown ravine, stops, listens a moment, 
and then hurries to his side. The dogs 
cease ranging. As the trail warms, 
Logan shows more confidence, and a 
few minutes later, striking the hot trail, 
breaks forth into a burst of exultation 
as he bounds forward. Aggie’s shrill 
cry answers. 

The fox is going. 

One by one the hounds join in from 
all directions until they seem like bees 
swarming. 

How the woods ring! Such music! 

The heart of every hunter within 
hearing distance is beating like a trip- 
hammer. 

Round and round the dogs go ina 
piece of timber on the hillside as the fox 
attempts to mix them at the start, but 
ere long the place gets too hot for him, 
and he breaks cover and commences a 
long run, which, if nothing happens, 
will bring him back late in the after- 
noon. The hounds study for a time on 
the last double, but presently unravel 
the maze, and start in pursuit. Reynard 
is from five to fifteen minutes, perhaps 
half an hour, ahead of the dogs. 

The chase has begun ! 

What a magnificent sight the pack 
makes as it plunges along the brow of 
the hill. See Logan leading, with Aggie 
close upon his heels, and just back of 
them the pack, splendidly bunched ! 

What man with good red blood in his 
veins can forget such a scene? And 
the music ! Show me the sportsman who 
is not a fox-hunter for life after hearing 
such a burst of melody! Ah, the very 
memory sends the blood surging through 
one’s veins ! 

The hillside offers little protection, 
save small patches of bushes and the 
endless stone-walls and _ rail-fences, 
but every wall conceals a crouching fig- 
ure with a gun. 
guarded. 

“Where is the fox?” is the question 
the hunter ahead of the pack asks as 
he peers eagérly toward the dogs. His 
anxiety increases as the pack draws 
near. Presently the hounds burst from 
a bit of covera few rods off, sweep along 
close beside a stone-wall, in the open for 
a moment, and then plunge intoa clump 
of bushes farther on and are lost to 
sight. 


No barway is un-. 


The hunter’s question is answered. 
He knows where the fox was. His 
trembling hand releases its hold on the 
gun. 

He looks sheepishly about tosee if any- 
one else has seen him, and finds hunters 
all along the hill, where the hounds have 
passed, doing the same thing. The music 
of the pack floats back to his ears. He 
strains them with the hope of hearing 
agun, forgetting for a moment his 
chagrin. 

Some hunter will probably be alert 
and quick-sighted enough to spy Rey- 
nard as he darts like a shadow from one 
cover to another, or creeps like aspecter 
along in the shadow of a stone-wall or a 
rail-fence. Hemay shoot and kill, or he 
may only wound the fox, so that he will, 
with a last supreme effort, gain the cleft 
of aledge and disappear. But the hunter 
will probably make a clean miss and 
turn the fox so that he will twist sharp- 
ly, dart down the hillside, scurry through 
a barn-yard and cross the road under the 
teams in which the drivers, waiting for 
the hunters, are seated unarmed and un- 
prepared, A minute later he has taken 
to the woods and left the hunters on the 
hillside miles in the rear. The dogsare 
not far behind, but their music grows 
fainter and fainter until it ceases. 

One by one the hunters make their 
way down to the road. The teams and 
barges are boarded anda half-hour’s ride 
brings the party into the hunt again. 
The fox has got over his fright and set- 
tled down to business, but he is killed 
before the sun has reached the tree-tops. 
The tireless hounds stop only to give 
their tormentor an indifferent shake and 
are off again. They soon have another 
fox going, perhaps two or three at the 
same time, and there are music and 
plenty of excitement until the moisture 
dries upon the grass. 

The sport grows listless as noon ap- 
proaches. The baying is scattered and 
languid. Gradually the hunters gather 
in little groups and tellstories. One by 
one the dogs come in. Twelve o’clock 
finds the sportsmen near some farm- 
house, snugly esconced on the sunny side 
of stone-walls, untying lunches that 
have been fished out from mysterious 
pockets. The drivers of the barges have 
fed their horses, and are passing to and 
fro with milk-cans full of coffee. A 
generous farmer has brought a demi- 
john of sweet cider and a basket of 
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BRINGING IN A BRACE OF HOUNDS, 


apples. Lunch over, comforting pipes 
appear and the early afternoon hours 
pass lazily. As the sun sinks lower, the 
hounds begin to move about uneasily. At 
last someone takes a handful of dogs and 
starts off. A few hunters follow indiffer- 
ently, but the greater number are loth 
to move. Before long the music starts, 
and then sucha scramble! The private 
teams go spinning off in every direction 
and the hunters rush here and there 
stuffing shells into their guns as they go. 
The day includes further good driving 
and many another kill ere the horns 
sound their final signals. 

As the sun reaches the horizon, the 
hunters begin to come slowly in, singly 
and in groups. The mellow ring of the 
hunter’s horn is heard in many direc- 
tions as the dogs, still at work, are 
called off. There is still good driving, 
but the hunters are tired, and realizing 
the approaching darkness and possibly 
having the closing event of the day in 
mind, are ready to quit. At the ap- 
pointed hour, the barges and teams 
start homeward, gathering up such 
hunters and dogs as they find on the 
way. The ride is uneventful, but, in 
spite of the fatigue, spirits are buoyant 
and good fellowship reigns. 

A change of clothing, or a wash at 
the hotel, is refreshing, and after a 
short time the hunters assemble in the 
corridor, waiting for the announcement 
of dinner. The landlord knows what 


keen appetites his guests have, and does 
not keep them waiting long. At seven 
o'clock the door leading into the dining- 
room is thrown open, and strains of 
music float softly out. 

And the dinner! Such a spread! 
Course after course disappears, and still 
appetites are unappeased. How de- 
licious the blue points are! There cer- 
tainly never was such venison, and the 
birds, served on buttered toast with jelly 
—ah! No one who has not spent the 
day afield in the crisp, invigorating air 
can have any conception of how good 
the things are. Coffee is reached at 
last, and, as the cigars are passed, the 
hunters straighten up and look about. 
Four fox-pelts lie on a table in the cen- 
terof the room. Distinguished guests 
sit gravely at the head table. 

Two hundred fox-hunters light cigars 
and settle back in their chairs. A 
sense of contentment, a feeling of good 
fellowship steals over them as the blue 
wreaths of smoke float upward. 

After a time the reverie is broken. 
The President raps for order, He wel- 
comes the guests, he says it is the best 
hunt ever held, he speaks of the beau- 
tiful day and the glorious sport. The 
guests follow. The Mayor extends the 
welcome of the city, the legislator re- 
fers to the sturdy character that out- 
door sport builds, the clergyman tells 
what he doesn’t know about hunting, 
and the prominent educator gets rem- 
iniscent. The successful hunters—the 
lions of the occasion—are called on to 
tell how they downed their foxes, and 
then come jolly informal remarks from 
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the sportsmen about the day’s experi- 
ences, with numberless hits at other 
fellows and other fellows’ dogs. 

The hands of the clock pass the 
midnight hour before one knows it. 
The exercises are brought to an ab- 
rupt ending. The hunters quickly de- 
part. The hunt is over. 

Such is the New England fox-hunt 
which has become so popular. But the 
description can give but little idea of 
the real exhilaration, the real pleasure 
of the sport. What music can equal 
to the hunter’s ears the baying of the 
hounds as it rings down from the hill- 
side, or floats up from the valley? 
What can make the hunter’s heart beat 
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more wildly than to hear the sound ap- 
proaching? What can equal a day 
afield in the clear, crisp October air? 
They are memories that cannot be‘ef- 
faced. Long afterward, as the fox- 
hunter sits at home in his easy chair 
and glances at the rich, golden rug at 
his feet, his mind will wander back to 
the field. As he lives over again its 
thrilling scenes, his eye flashes and his 
breath comes quick and fast. * * #* 
Softly to his ears there comes, rising 
and falling, trembling and swelling, 
the far-off : 

‘* Aou-000-00-0, aou-000-00-0. Auch! 
Auch! Aou-000-00-0, aou-000-00-0.” 

Hark ! 





THE 
BALLADE OF THE HUNTSMAN. 


HEN the ground is hard and the wind is 
chill, 
And the hoar-frost gleams on the withered 
grass ; 
When the blood leaps free and the pulses thrill; 
When the woodlands glow in a crimson 
mass ; 
When the river shines like a sheet of glass, 
And clear in the sky beams the slanting sun, 
A feeling comes that I cannot class 
At the distant bang of the hunter's gun. 


I think of the hut near the noted ‘hill, 
Where lives ‘‘ French Pete” with his cheery 
“Yas, 
‘‘Ah t’ought youse comin’; Ah says you will, 
‘« An ma ’ooman he’s mek you some apple- 
sass,” 
And Peter’s daughter, a buxom lass— 
According to Peter she’s vzzg/-e/-un— 
Such are the scenes that before me 
pass 
At the distant bang of the hunter’s gun. 


I think of the plover, piping shrill 


In the darksome depths of the chill morass ; 


The bob-white’s whir and the woodcock’s trill, 


And the savor of sage and sassafras. 


RusseE__ Tart. 
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ARLY in 
April, 
when 
the hot 

season of India 
had begun, our party began to move 
through the Béttil jungles. 

The formation of this party differed 
much from that commonly seen in that 
country. It was closed up into a com- 
pact mass and there were no strag- 
glers; their baggage camels went with 
them instead of being sent ahead; and 
furthermore one large elephant moved 
in front and one in rear, each bearing 
white riders heavily armed. Everybody 
showed signs of extreme fatigue ; yet all 
seemed on the alert—especially the two 
trackers keeping near to the leading 
tusker’s shoulder. 

Assuredly there was need for vig- 
ilance when a beast may have been 
close by, whose deeds would probably 
exceed belief upon the part of those 
experience has not taught what a man- 
eating tiger can do. “Béttl” (the 
highlands of Central India), says Cap- 
tain James Forsyth, “has always been 
unusually afflicted with man-eaters;” 
and, as a matter of fact, one such tiger 
had now closed every highway in that 
extensive tract lying between the M6- 
ran and Gangdl rivers, stopped work on 
the Harbadd Valley Railroad, and kept 
all those towns which their inhabitants 
had not deserted, in a state of siege. Up 
to that time when it became necessary 
to hunt him down by the unrelaxing 
pursuit always obligatory when an an- 
imal of this kind is followed, he had 
killed people everywhere: laborers in 
their fields, travelers by by-paths and 
public roads, herders with cattle on dis- 
tant ranges, woodcutters, watchmen at 
village gates, sleepers who rested in 
fancied security at home. A reign of 
terror spread abroad, and the wildest 
stories were afloat. 

It seems incredible, but is literally 
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true, that this destroyer who ravages 
whole districts, whose tireless strength 
and energy rival those exhibited in the 
mad restlessness of a rogue elephant, 
should be commonly described as forced 
to eat men because age and infirmity 
prevent the brute from hunting other 
kinds of game. Many tigers are brought 
up to homicide. Many others have 
killed one or two human beings, but do 
not follow up this practice. Moreover, 
the murderous tiger may be of any age. 
He is a variation in the way of excess, 
the most cunning, wary, well-developed 
mentally, and desperately dangerous 
being in brute creation. 

It isso rarely the case that man-eaters 
originate among hunting tigers, that any 
exceptions to this rule are scarcely 
worth considering ; but there is a well- 
defined class differing greatly from the 
shy, morose and solitary denizens of for- 
est lands or mountain solitudes—ani- 
mals that shun man and are unfamiliar 
with his ways. Those former, the so- 
called “cattle-lifters,” live principally 
on beef, keep near to herds on their 
daily journey to and from villages, gen- 
erally follow when drought causes their 
transfer to more distant pastures, andin 
either case become habituated to the 
presence of human beings. 

Moreover, all the tigers do not go 
away A certain proportion of them re- 
main, and subsist on game until their 
accustomed prey returns. It is from 
this residue that man-eaters are nearly 
always derived. They have already 
taken the first and most difficult step 
toward such a career in becoming fa- 
miliarized with beings unlike all others, 
and getting rid of those impressions of 
strangeness and mystery in which fear 
is rooted, Probably notwo animals be- 
gin a pursuit of mankind under pre- 
cisely the same conditions ; but be the 
initiatory circumstances what they may, 
when a change such as this takes place, 
its results are made plain by an 
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immense mass of scattered, though per- 
fectly reliable, evidence. Governmental 
records and personal narratives leave 
no doubt that new adjustments have 
been made, additional knowledge ac- 
quired, an intellectual advance attained, 
which not only puts these destroyers at 
the head of their race, but makes a man- 
eating tiger’s presence the most fright- 
ful imaginable. 

In the last tragedy which had occurred 
in Béttl before our arrival a tiger 
dragged his prey down into a ravine, 
and there Mehndi Khan, the chief 
tracker, vainly tried to recover a trail 
lost among bare rocks. This accursed 
was laughing at our beards, he said. 
“Why for, unless by magic, had he dis- 
appeared? Ya Allah! what kind of 
charms were those which that thief, the 
priest of Charkhera, sold me to insure 
success? Let us descend into the val- 
ley beyond, my lords, since now neither 
man nor beast may endure more. Truly 
a village is there, of whose inhabitants 
the tiger has eaten many. It was the 
will of God. These people are infidels, 
but, though liars by nature, we may get 
some news,”’ 

That evening a Hindu woodcutter re- 
ported having seen the fugitive, and 
gave his course, which bore toward a 
range of rocky hills where he had taken 
refuge before. At dawn everybody was 
on foot again, for there is no pause or 
respite for those who hunt man-eaters. 
The chase must be kept up unremit- 
tingly until they are run down. None 
expected to find any traces of our game 
in the valley, because tigers will never 
traverse the heated soil of open country 
unless forced to do so; it soon blisters 
their feet and lames them. Along the 
forest skirts, on its eastern side, how- 
ever, his trail was picked up again; but 
it soon turned in, and a party like this 
could not march through woodlands. 
The direction was plain, nevertheless, 
and toward evening, upon rounding a 
projection of tree jungle extending far 
out into grassy undulations, the valley’s 
head lay in front, and, near by, a camp 
of Banjaras—gypsies, perhaps, but cer- 
tainly vagrants—then in a state of wild- 
est commotion. 

Except a few that had been tied up, 
all their animals had been stampeded. 
Terrified, vociferating women huddled 
among clumps of dark spearmen, who 
seemed to anticipate an attack, while a 
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pack of fierce dogs ramped and raved 
around, 

“ Ul-humd-ul-illa, praise be to God!” 
ejaculated Mehndi Khan, piously. “We 
have found him at last.” Soit was. The 
gypsy explained that one of their herd- 
ers had just been killed among his bul- 
locks; and he was going on to tell how 
the beast left his prey when the clan 
gathered, and plunged through a screen 
of jamal and tamarisk, taking refuge in 
a fastness among the hills, but Mehndi 
interrupted him— 

“Be not a fool, O man,” he cried. 
“Are there outlets by which this hell- 
born can escape? Speak, and lie not, 
for we have no time to hear vain words.” 
There was one opening, it appeared, a 
difficult and precipitous path. Every- 
where else impassable cliffs shut the 
place in. 

Without delay a strong force of Ban- 
jaras, who really are the only people in 
India always ready to combine against 
tigers, climbed up the less inaccessible 
outward walls, and posted themselves 
above this exit. A few matchlocks and 
plenty of stout lances, with good bows, 
and, more effectual still, an unlimited 
supply of rocks to roll down, made 
the path secure, and it only remained to 
close the entrance. That was done by 
our own trained men, They lined the 
crags forming a portal, and it was safe 
to say no tiger would break through 
there. Then silence fell, unbroken by 
so much as a breath of air, as the ele- 
phants moved on and were halted 
within. 

“Look at Moolah Bek,” said Major 
F ;“ the tiger must be close by.” 
That great tusker stood with cocked 
ears and slowly waving trunk; a deep 
tremulous murmur rolled from _ his 
mighty chest, and he beat the ground 
in quick nervous stamps. Dogs would 
have been invaluable now; but not a 
gypsy cur would come inside. Bold 
as these animals are said to be, at the 
first intimation of putting them in they 
slunk to heel or scuttled off. 

This space was not much larger than a 
Roman amphitheater, but its area had 
been almost completely overgrown with 
scrub; and on such ground, tigers, being 
able to move invisibly, and also know- 
ing their enemies’ positions, have every 
advantage. The ponderous strength of 
our elephants, however, easily beat 
down all obstacles, as they quartered 
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abreast ; still it was hunting in dark- 
ness, until Banjdra yells, scattering 
shots, and the crash of rocks showed 
that an assault on the guarded outlet 
had been made. 

It failed, of course, for when men 
stand fast, a tiger, unlike the lion, will 
scarcely ever close with them. Hardly 
had the elephants come in sight before 
cries of defiance changed to exultant 
shouts, and the tiger rushed away roar- 
ing so as to shake the air. He had 
been wounded, as scattered blood-gouts 
showed ; and now, hemmed in and des- 
perate, it needed little acquaintance 
with his race to know that the beast 
would fight to the last. 

In this first rush back he passed 
through the brake like a whirlwind ; yet 
that was only for a moment or two. 
Very soon an ominous silence brooded 
over the scene again, ominous because 
experience has taught tiger-hunters that, 
after being hit, one of these brutes gen- 
erally takes the first opportunity to at- 
tack. Under any circumstances this is 
a serious matter ; but where there is no 
range and sportsmen must depend upon 
snap shots, the issue assumes its gravest 
character. The interval of suspense 
was not long, however, for as our ele- 
phants plowed through thick brush to 
the margin of a little open tract, short, 
muffled, rapidly uttered roars (the in- 
variable war-cry of a tiger charging 
home) arose in front, and on came the 
man-eater wild with rage. He was very 
large anyway, and in the prime of life. 
Now his form, dilated by contracted 
muscles and bristling coat, swelled be- 
yond its natural size, while attitude and 
expression made him the embodiment 
of fierce passion and destructive power. 

He darted past Futteh Khan,the small- 
er tusker, and whirling in his course, 
like a swooping bird, flung himself on 
that elephant’s flank and literally pulled 
him down. No wonder he sank back- 
ward when five hundred pounds sheer 
weight hung at the root of his tail, and 
those sensitive parts were torn with 
tooth and claw. There was a horrible 
scrambling amidst shrieks, roars, and 
clouds of dust. 

Nobody could do anything except 
hold on for dear life, because the other 
elephant had a fit of hysterics such as 
his kind, even those most stanch, are 
liable to, and danced about so that his 
riders could not fire a shot, having all 
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they could do in preventing themselves 
from being pitched into the tiger’s jaws. 

This infernal fracas must naturally 
have soon come to an end one way or 
another; it, however, terminated by the 
tiger’s letting go, and springing out of 
sight within cover. For some time both 
elephants were demented, and even 
when their mahouts quieted them, it 
was plain that neither could be de- 
pended upon. Likewise, during this 
tranquilizing process, which consisted of 
ankoos-proddings, curses, and the queer- 
est expostulations, another uproar be- 
gan at the gate. This demonstration 
ceased almost at once, since the posi- 
tion could not be forced. 

Then, having repaired damages, our 
beat recommenced with an assurance 
that the death struggle could not be far 
off. Caution and ferocity are about 
equally active in a tiger’s ordinary 
moods; but when the beast is long 
pressed, and especially if wounded, the 
former gives way,and this beast becomes 
reckless, Thus it happened then. A 
puff of wind came, bringing his hot 
scent to the elephants’ nostrils. Futteh 
Khan stood fast; but it changed Hadji 
Bek’s fear into fury. He wanted to fight, 
the worst thing possible except running 
away, as it effectually prevents a man 
from using his arms otherwise than to 
secure himself. This big tusker did in 
fact rush forward a few paces, and then 
the tiger fastened on his head. Another 
wild time of frantic strivings ensued; 
but the companion elephant’s steadiness 
gave an opportunity to fire two shots at 
short range. 

At that distance the heavy balls went 
completely through the animal. He 
dropped off and staggered back behind 
a buttress of rock. 

While in such a position nothing could 
be done with elephants. 

It would have been certain death to 
advance upon that place on foot; the 
overhanging cliffs prevented any effort 
being made from above, and there were 
no bombs to throw in. So we waited, 
hoping for a change; but without any 
result. The silence remained unbroken, 
darkness approached, and not a sign re- 
vealed that our grim enemy was so near. 
At length, some men gathered on the 
heights above and let one of their num- 
ber down byarope. Swinging aloft, he 
saw the tiger stretched out in a pool of 
blood. 
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a AMPBELL DENNI- 
2 son was not a failure 
. ( by any means ; he had 
simply misapplied his 
leisure with too much assi- 
duity to sports afield and to 
society, forgetful of the fact 
that there is no royal road to 
thelaw. Yet, railas he might 
at fate, with all his faults he was reason- 
able, and had cheerfully acquiesced in 
his father’s suggestion—that a season of 
seclusion in a remote provincial village 
with an old friend, the curé of the parish, 
might be profitably spent in mastering 
the codeless science and in preparation 
for passing the ordeal of an examination 
he had twice failed in. 

Almost before he realized it, the time 
had come, and he found himself, freezing 
and forlorn, at the small station that was 
the nearest approach to his destination. 

From the sanctum sanctorum of the 
telegraph operator issued a peculiar 
figure, wholly enveloped in an old buf- 
falo coat and knitted toque ; and a some- 
what thick and unsteady voice de- 
manded : 

““ Est-ce que vous soyez le m’sieur pour 
m’sieur le curé?” 

“Yes,” said Dennison, wondering if 
this could be his father’s selection of a 
guardian. 

“C'est bien. ’E tol’ me to bring you 
along sure, in my cariole. She's h’out- 
side.” And with somewhat wavering 
footsteps he made for the door. 

What with all his traps and his own 
far from small person, Sauvage's cariole 
was a tight squeeze, and as the roads 
were deep with fresh snow, the drive 
was full of excitements. 

The old man was garrulity itself. 
The keen air was brightening him up, 
and judging from the questions he 
asked, a thorough knowledge of business 
other than his own was his strong point. 

What avery desolate road it was they 
traversed. Up and down hills for the 
most part, and little to be seen but 
stretches of glistening snow, with here 
and there a clump of snow-laden pines, 
or a glimpse of a fence uncovered. 
Houses at intervals dotted the roadside, 
yet, except for the smoke from the 





chimneys, they might every one have 
been uninhabited. 

But after an hour and a half, the 
scene of his labors for the next few 
months was arrived at. And as a vil- 
lage it had few pretensions. A church, 
the presbytére, a convent, two small 
shops, and a few houses clumped to- 
gether, constituted the place called after 
some saintly lady. 

M’sieur le curé came out on the steps 
to greet his guest, and Dennison thought 
his rotund little person and red, round 
face augured well for his own future 
comfort. 

The presbytére was plain within and 
without. Neither comfort nor beauty 
was much encouraged. The study was 
well enough, for its row of books added 
a little adornment, but the living-room 
and bed-rooms chilled one even to 
glance into them. 

Dennison’s room reminded him so for- 
cibly of a cell, that he almost expected 
to hear the clank of chains and rattle of 
keys when the priest ushered him in. 

That evening no studying was done. 
But the next morning Campbell buckled 
down to work and really did for him so 
fair an amount, that in the afternoon 
he felt he had earned a holiday, and set 
off for a stroll. Seeing the blacksmith’s 
forge going, and several men about, he 
dropped in, and spent an hour chatting 
with the numerous habitants congre- 
gated there. His French they told him 
was marvelous, and though he could 
not compliment their English, they got 
on very well together. 

“ By the way,” he said, “I am sorry I 
am too late for any shooting. Not even 
hares after the first of February, eh?” 

“Bien! As for us, few of us have 
guns, except Thibault, the ‘trappeur,’ 
and there is not much to shoot.” He 
winked at the rest of the company. 
“But though, as monsieur says, the 
time for shooting ‘perdrix,’ or hare, is 
over, well, if the young monsieur should 
happen, by accident, to shoot one, we 
would not say anything. N’est-ce pas, 
mes amis ?” 

Zveryone laughed. 

So Dennison knew that if the spirit 
moved him to while away the time, now 
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and then, with pot-shots, he was not in 
danger of the magistrate. 

His letters home were so cheerful that 
the Judge, his father, became suspicious, 
but his inquiries revealed nothing to 
which he could object. 

Still it was exasperating for Campbell 
to hear that Jack Gresham was positively 
tired of gayety, that the theatre had not 
for ages been able to boast such attrac- 
tions, or that the last hockey match had 
been the best on record, 

And as Dennison snow-shoed down 
the hills some three miles from the vil- 
lage, gun in hand, and a fat rabbit in his 
“capuchin,” his eyes were cast in the 
direction of Montreal, and he felt him- 
self badly used. He was tired of it all. 
These solitary wanderings, the ceaseless 
French chatter, and his comfortless, cold 
room. 

*“ Hang it all, what wouldn’t I give to 
be going back to a well-served, well- 
cooked dinner and a decent glass of ale. 

“Tf only I had one of the fellows here, 
or if there was a girl in the place fit to 
look at.” 

At that moment, on the road below, 
he espied a woman’s figure, slowly mak- 
ing its way over the drifts, on snow- 
shoes, too. 

She wore a scarlet blanket coat and 
an old fur hood, and in the distance 
looked most picturesque. 

Dennison quickened his pace. 

“Tt willturn out to be one of those sal- 
low-faced, black-eyed, giggling daugh- 
ters of Couillard’s. And she’ll tell me 
about being at the convent, at Berthier, 
all over again. Never mind, I’ll chance 
=.” 

And at great peril of breaking his 
neck over some hidden fence, he struck 
out, 

As he gained upon the red-coated 
one, Dennison saw that the slim figure 
and well set-back shoulders belonged to 
some one youthful. 

“ Bonjour, mam’selle,” he said, in a 
most friendly manner. 

The girl faced about. 

“Que, que—voulez-vous?”’ Her ex- 
pression was a mixture of fright and 
displeasure. And Dennison thought he 
had never seen a more fascinating face. 

“ Pardon, mam’selle, je——” 

“T’m sure you are English, so why 
don’t you speak in your own language? 
And what do you mean by running 
after me like this?:’ said a remarkably 
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English voice, or rather the accent was 
American, 

Dennison was 
words. 

“T’m sure I’m awfully sorry. I 
thought —who’d ever expect to meet 
a lady here, so I thought it was one 
of the farmer’s daughters, one I knew, 
of course; and I don’t wonder you are 
angry, but won’t you forgive me? You 
see I haven’t heard an English voice 
for—oh, months! My name is Den- 
nison, and I’m staying with the curé, 
so you know * he hardly knew what 
to add. But he looked so frank and 
boyish, that the aggrieved little person 
relented. 

“Of course,” she said, “the road is 
not mine, so I can’t send you away. 
And—well, to be honest, I am rather 
lonely myself. I haven’t had any one 
my own age to speak to since—that is, 
for ages.” 

She bent down to scrape off the snow 
caked under her instep. Then she came 
over to the middle of the road, and they 
walked side by side. 

“Tt seems funny that I have never 
seen you before,” said Dennison, “ I am 
in this direction so often, shooting. But 
you needn’t tell anyone that. I suppose 
you live here ?”’ 

“ Yes,” she sighed, “TI live here. But 
I have never seen you. What a funny 
place for you to live in!” 

“You may well say so. At least, I 
wouldn’t complain if it was fuuny, but 
it’s so awfully dull. The sort of corner 
only a hunted criminal would volui- 
tarily choose. I’m a criminal mvself, 
but of a milder type.” : 

And he told his tale. 

So, these two, who had been absolute 
strangers five minutes ago, tramped 
along chatting most naturally; and ap- 
parently it struck neither of them as 
unconventional. 

In a few moments, she pointed to an 
old house, some distance back in the 
fields, with but a dog-trail to the door. 

“T live there,” she said abruptly. 

It was a wretched - looking place, 
though built after a fashion that sug- 
gested better days. 

“Why, that is the haunted house,” said 
Dennison, seeing the black cross burned 
upon the door, and remembering La- 
douceur’s description. 

“That’s the very reason. That is to 
say, I’m not a bit afraid of ghosts!” 
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“ Have you lived there long ?” 

“Dear me, no. We are just here to— 
well, like lots of people, we are trying 
to economize.” 

“Oh,” said Dennison lamely. Then 
as his own distinct aversion to such a 
process dawned upon him, he remarked, 
‘“‘ Beastly fog, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said the girl simply, “it is. 
But there is mother in the window; I 
must hurry. I don’t suppose she will 
like me—I don’t think I should have 
let you walk along with me. But if you 
only knew 

“T know I've been precious dull—till 
now. I'll send the curé over to make 
peace with Mrs. a4 

The name was not supplied. 

“Oh, don’t! you mustn’t,” she cried. 
“You know mother is very prejudiced 
against priests.” 








“Then he shan’t come. But look—I 
can see you again, can’t I?” 
“Yes, perhaps,” hurriedly. “Good- 


bye.” And off she skimmed. 

Dennison whistled all the way home. 

“By the way, monsieur,” he said, as he 
attacked the salt herring Friday invari- 
ably was marked by, “who are those 
people living in the haunted house ?” 

“The haunted house! No one, that I 
know. You wouldn’t find a man in the 
village that would go near it. People 
there, did you say?” 

And instinctively Dennison felt it 
would be discreet to hold his tongue. 

“Oh,” he said, “then I must have 
mistaken the place,” and changed the 
subject adroitly. 

The next day it stormed and blew in- 
cessantly. Even the stable was inac- 
cessible, and from the gallery one 
walked straight on to the snow-drifts. 

After a day or two of their own way, 
the winds and snow subsided and al- 
lowed the inhabitants to follow their 
various bents. 

The curé having driven to B—, 
Campbell set off in the opposite di- 
rection. 

It was bright but fearfully cold, and 
as he tramped over the road, which was 
barely distinguishable, he rather regret- 
ted his refusal of the priest’s second- 
best fur cap. His cloth one was a 
ridiculous head-covering for below-zero 
weather. It did seem a long walk to 
take merely on the chance of meeting his 
dark-eyed litile friend, and as no one was 
in sight he was making up his mind to 


return, when down the hill, beyond the 
house, came flying the object of his 
search, seated upon an ancient toboggan, 
with broken hood, and devoid of hand- 
rails or ropes. 

It was with difficulty she pulled up, 
her cheeks rosy with the cold, and her 
eyes sparkling. 

“Did you ever see such a toboggan? 
I found it in the shed.. Mother is 
shocked at my wanting to slide. But 
the roads are so bad, and I never ex- 
pected to see even an old habitant.” 

“T wish I had brought one with me. 
I have a beauty at home in Montreal.” 

For fuily an hour, till the sun began 
to sink, and the moon appeared, color- 
less and cold, in the pale wintry sky, 
they alternately rode. 

“Why, it is five o'clock,” exclaimed 
the girl. “I must go.” She shook the 
snow from her skirts and from her 
check homespun wool mitts. 

Dennison was cautiously feeling his 
ears. 

“Do they look frozen at all?” he 
asked. 

“If being perfectly white and thick- 
looking means frozen, they certainly 
are. Do they feel queer?” 

“Don’t feel at all—that’s it.” 

“Then rub them with snow—quick ! 
Isn’t that what you Canadians do?” 

“ Well, that idea is rather an exploded 
one. And I’m afraid they might come 
off if I rub much.” 

He held his hands closely over them. 

“Look,” she said. “Come over to the 
house and get them thawed out. Per- 
haps mother can suggest something.” 

They crossed over to the crazy door, 
with its straggling cross—then the girl 
halted. 

“It seems funny, but would you mind 
waiting a moment while I run in and 
tell mother ?” 

She disappeared. Dennison, looking 
up at the windows, caught a glimpse of 
a gray-haired man peering out from 
behind the torn shade of green wall- 
paper, but almost instantly the head 
was withdrawn. Inside he could hear 
a whispered consultation. 

Then, ‘Come in,, Mr. Dennison,” 
called the girlish voice. “Is it not 
dreadful, mother? His ears are frozen.” 

Dennison stepped into the low-ceil- 
inged room, and instantly the presbytére 
rose up in his mind’s eye as a palace, 

There was hardly any furniture in it 
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at all. The walls were smoke-grimed, 
and the ceiling water-stained. The 
bare boards were uneven and rough, 
* and creaked loudly. A worked sofa 
cushion and a little silver calendar 
seemed only to enhance the misery by 
their incongruity. 

A few small logs burnt in the rusty 
stove, and from beside it, where she had 
evidently been working by the flicker- 
ing light, rose up the lady addressed as 
mother. Witbout a second glance any- 
one would have pronounced her a lady. 
Her dress was not shabby and it was 
beautifully made—the young man’s 
quick eye noted that. “Iam so sorry,” 
she said, “And I am afraid we have 
not many remedies to offer. Would 
camphor bé of any use? You see I 
know nothing about such things as frost- 
bites.” 

Campbell Dennison often thought of 
her face afterward as one of the sad- 
dest and most beautiful he had ever 
seen, 

She went up the echoing stairs for 
the camphor. 

“Do you know,” he said to his com- 
panion, who crouched by the stove, 
with hood thrown back, warming her 
hands ; “do you know you have never 
told me your name, and it makes it a 
bit awkward.” 

The rosy face paled, though almost 
imperceptibly. “How foolish of me,” 
she said. “It’s—Marian Delamere.” 

At that minute Mrs. Delamere re- 
turned, and Dennison. applied almost the 
entire contents of the little phial, not 
knowing what the effect might be. 

“Tam afraid you willthink my daugh- 
ter sadly ignorant of ordinary manners 
and customs, The fact is, I don’t like 
to keep her in all day; I mean to say 
—-at present things are rather unsettled. 
We have not always been accustomed 
——” she stopped abruptly. 

Dennison hurried into the breach with 
a timely allusion to the storm. And 
presently he felt it necessary to make a 
move, although sadly against his will. 

“Does your father shoot at all?” he 
asked Marian as he buttoned up his pea- 
coat. “ Because I——” 

“Father!” ejaculated the girl. 
Mother and daughter looked at each 
other nervously. 

“Oh!” Dennison hastened to say, “I 
thought I saw him in the window just 
now, and it struck me “ 
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“You must have seen Polytien, the 
old habitant who brings water and chops 
wood,” interposed Mrs. Delamere ; “he 
is quite a character. My husband, I re- 
gret tosay,” her voice lowered. And 
what she regretted never transpired. 

Dennison shook hands and was de- 
parting. 

“Marian said something about the 
curé calling I don’t like to appear un- 
sociable, but in our present circum- 
stances, I hardly like 

Really these half-finished sentences, 
which seemed to run in the family, were 
becoming embarrassing. 

He walked along, turning over the 
conversation in his mind. 

“‘ All very well to say it was Polytien. 
I never saw a ‘hewer of wood and car- 
rier of water’ in a white collar and gold 
eye-glasses. There is something jolly 
queer about the whole thing. They are 
not 1n mourning, so what she ‘regretted 








to say could not have been that ‘pa- 
pa’ is dead. And such a place to live 
in! 2 


“Never mind,” he said, half aloud, as 
he examined his much swollen ears in 
the two inches of mirror coaxed from 
Marie, “she is a jolly little girl, and 
very, very pretty, too ; and I don't care 
what they are doing here, or who they 
are, I mean to see them again.’ 

So, every day that it was fine and 
bright, and not too cold to remain out 
of doors, would find Campbell in the 
neighborhood of the haunted house. 

Though over eighteen, Marian Dela- 
mere was a mere child in most things, 
and perfectly happy simply to be out 
and about. They tobogganed on the 
hills, they snow-shoed for miles, and 
had many a sleigh-drive back toward 
the Laurentians. 

Childish, as she undoubtedly was, she 
was clever, and often surprised her com- 
panion by her knowledge and her store 
of common sense. She seemed to have 
traveled, too, though, as a rule, her past 
life was not alluded to in any way. 

Such constant intercourse and com- 
panionship could have but one ending. 
Within three weeks Campbell had every 
intention of writing to his father to in- 
form him he had found the lady of his 
choice. But even in the excitement of 
his first love, for he chose to call it so, 
Campbell’s reason asserted itself. That 
she was a lady, every inch of her, there 
existed no doubt. But that alone would 
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hardly satisfy Judge Dennison. And 
besides, what was he, Campbell, as yet 
a man without a profession, and de- 
pendent upon his parents for even his 
clothes. He decided, therefore, to keep 
it all to ‘himself. And perhaps when 
the time came for him to leave he would 
find it easier than he imagined, Or, on 
the other hand, there might be revela- 
tions on the part of his mysterious 
friends that would make all plain-sailing. 

It was the middle of March. The 
long, cold winter was at an end, and 
the hot sun soon changed the snow into 
rushing cataracts down the hills. The 
roads were broken up, and neither good 
for runners nor wheels, and the farmers 
were beginning to repair the ravages of 
winter on barn and fence. Though the 
days were mild the nights were sharp 
and frosty—excellent weather for sugar- 
ing, and Dennison thoroughly enjoyed 
himself at the camps up in the maple 
groves. And when to their delight he 
would sing “ La Claire Fontaine,” even 
his humble friends noticed the true ring 
of pathos he put into the refrain : 





‘Tl y a longtemps que je t'aime, 
Jamais je ne t’oublierai.” 


“You are a ‘ bon cavalier,’ m’sieur ; 
where is your ‘blonde’* to whom you 
sing ?” 

Laughingly he would point to the 
little Marie Rose, not yet four years 
old. 

He sang the quaint old song so often 
elsewhere that Marian picked it up and 
hummed it constantly. 

“The other part is rather silly,” she 
said one day, as he recited the words, 
“but I like the refrain ‘Jamais je ne 
t’oublierai.’ ”’ 

“So do I,” said Campbell, “and I 
like it because it says better than I 
could say it, something that is true. 
‘Ily alongtemps ’—that is not quite cor- 
rect. But time will make even that 
true, won’t it, Marian?” 

The girl turned her head away. 

“T hope so. No, I don’t either,” she 
corrected herself fiercely. “ For it can’t 
be! All people must forget me, and I 
them.” 

Dennison bent forward. His voice 
shook a little, for he was young and im- 
pressionable, and her expression was so 
despairing. 





* French Canadian name for sweetheart. 


‘ hand, in five minutes. 
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“ My memory is in my own keeping, 
he said, “if my heart is not—now. And 
of this you may be certain, that wher- 
ever I am, or you are, ‘Jamais je ne 
t’oublierai,’ ” 

“You wouldn't promise that if 
you She ran out of the room, 
almost colliding with her mother, who 
was entering, looking sadder and more 
care-worn, even than usual. 

And when she returned some mo- 
ments later, her face bore traces of 
weeping. 

A morning or two after, while Camp- 
bel! still splashed and sang lustily in 
the a his door was banged with 
gre * vigor, and the voice of Thibault, 
the trappeur, called out: “ C'est moi, 
Ti sault, m’sieur. Mon fils, he see, 





hie the ole brown bear, I tole you 
abc He was up, ’way back behin’ 
the . iii for to get lumber, and, mon 


i ! he’s scared. He come back with- 
© .no wood at all, and he make the ole 
horse go quick, ba gosh! Pourquoi? 
Because he left his gun behin’. So I 
t’ought, maybe, you like to come.” 

Dennison was dressed, and gun in 
Thibault was a 
jolly fellow, full of yarns and an excel- 
lent shot. 

It was a good seven miles’ walk, and 
it was nearly twelve o’clock when they 
reached the point where Thibault fils 
had seen the gentleman who had so 
astonished him by his early appearance. 
It was not far from the lumbering 
shanty belonging to Sauvage, for whom 
the boy worked. Anda short scram- 
ble through the bare spring woods gave 
them enough proof that Phileas had 
not been the victim of a “loup-garou” 
or a disordered imagination. On the 
patches of snow that lurked in shady 
places, there were footprints, and the 
rotting and soaked leaves of the au- 
tumn, so thickly carpeting everywhere, 
were scratched up by other than a squir- 
rel’s tiny claws. 

So all day long they tramped about 
over the wet ground in a fruitless search 
for the unsocial animal, that refused to 
acknowledge their attention. 

Doubtless he had regretted his anxi- 
ety to open the season, and had retired 
for a further beauty sleep. 

At all events, when four o’clock came, 
Thibault declared the hunt useless, and, 
shouldering their guns, they retraced 
their steps. A tramp with sport to 
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follow is well enough, but a tramp, no 
sport, and a repetition of the tramp are 
wearisome to the flesh. To crown all, 
Dennison had lost his matches, and 
Thibault had only one left, which failed 
to make connections, and a dry smoke 
is poor comfort when one is cold and 
tired. 

They came home by the main road, 
and the amateur sportsman’s spirits 
rose as they neared the haunted house. 
Across the now muddy field Dennison 
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The boards creaked dismally beneath 
his feet as he made his way into the 
sitting-room. The stove was out, and 
had been for some time. The cushions 
and the few magazines were gone. 

Up-stairs he went, half expecting to 
find them all murdered in the attic. 
But no such tragedy met his eye. All 
was neatness and solitude. 

And they had gone! Gone, and with- 
out a word to him, or a message left 
behind. Not a thing was there that 
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THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 


ran, and knocked cheerily at the closed 
door. Thesun had sunk, and everything 
looked more than ordinarily dull and 
dirty. No one answering his rap, he 
pounded loudly with his fist. 

Still no sound. Perhaps the myste- 
rious papa had been left incharge, and 
for some reason dared not open the 
door. This time he lifted a heavily shod 
foot and kicked. : 

The door opened suddenly, with this 
ungentie persuasion, and he entered. 
Not a sound met his ear. No one re- 
sponded to his loud “ Hullo!” 


could give him a clue to their where- 
abouts. 

Out he rushed, and never stopped 
running until the presbytére lights 
flashed out into the road. 

Old Marie, as he burst into the nar- 
row hall, breathless, met him. 

“ Pour l’amour de Dieu! M’sieur Den- 
nison, what is the matter? Vraiment, 
if the bear was at your heels you could 
not look more startled. And, see here, 
I have something for you. That little 
brat of Henri Plamonde brought it not 
long ago. I boxed his ears well, I tell 
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you, for bringing so much mud to my 
clean steps.”” But Dennison had snatched 
the little package before she had finished 
speaking, and tore off the wrapper. In 
the tiny box lay a little pearl pin Ma- 
rian invariably wore, and it was stuck 
through a little bit of paper, on which 
was written: ‘Good-bye, Campbell,” 
and below it, “// y a longtemps que je 
taime.” “Jamats” was written, but 
heavily scored through, and instead : 

“Yes, I must forget, and you must 
forget. Itis the only thing to do, Good- 
bye again.” 

Fifteen minutes later, with white, set 
face, he was rattling down the road to 
the station. But it was all in vain. 
Nothing had been seen of the party he 
described. No one had left by either of 
the two trains that day. 

Where had they gone? Ah, where? 
It was a question not easy to be an- 
swered. 

The weeks dragged slowly on. The 
hope that in time some word would 
come of their whereabouts buoyed him 
up from daytoday. But no word came. 
May passed wearily on; June with its 
long days and early summer freshness 
took its place. And though the lake 
near teemed with trout, it was with a 
sigh of relief, Dennison bade adieu to 
Ste. Célestine. 

As he drove home, up the familiar 
streets, he realized that the boy who had 
traversed the same route five months be- 
fore, had notreturned. And he felt that 
the man who had slipped into his place 
was worthy of more respect. 

Before the middle of July, Campbell 
Dennison’s name had been advertised as 
having been admitted to practice at the 
bar, and within a short time the envi- 
able position of junior partner in one of 
the best-known firms, was his. 

The Judge’s scheme had worked well. 

The young lawyer, always popular, 
came to be made much of, especially by 
the older set, for the quiet, reserved 
manner that had grown upon him 
seemed natural to such a thoughtful 
face. He was pronounced “interest- 
ing ""—that word of all others, whose 
meaning nowadays depends so entirely 
upon the person by whom it is used. 
With the younger girls he was not asuc- 
cess. His indifference they set down as 
a display of conscious superiority, and 
he never troubled to contradict them. 

No one ever suspected what part the 


little pearl pin he always wore had 
played in his life. Dennison could only 
pray they never would. 

Four years passed. Dennison had had 
a winter of hard work, and spring found 
him so used up, that the doctor ordered 
immediate change and rest. And though 
somewhat averse to taking such a pre- 
scription, he was prevailed upon to try 
what a flying trip on the Lucania would 
do for him. It was Easter-time, and he 
proposed spending that holiday of holi- 
days in New York before sailing. 

Even the quiet hotel he chose was 
crowded with pleasure-seekers ; and the 
noise and bustle pervading the very 
atmosphere seemed to act upon him like 
a tonic. 

He was standing by the principal en- 
trance, wondering when Jack Gresham, 
also on pleasure bent, would call, when 
two ladies and a young man passed him, 
evidently on their way to the victoria 
waiting outside. “Oh, I’m tired of 
shops,” said the younger of the women. 
“ Let us drive in the park instead.” 

Something in the impetuous tone of 
the voice, the gesture of the hand, 
brought Dennison’s heart to a standstill. 
Four long years, but he had not for- 
gotten. 

“Marian never enjoys anything, un- 
less it has an element of green grass and 
trees in it,” laughed the man at her side. 

Dennison sprang forward, but already 
the driver had turned the horses, and 
they were bowling away. He scanned 
the register, eagerly. No, not a Dela- 
mere had signed. Then he recollected 
that, in all probability, that had never 
been their name. 

“Who were those ladies who went out 
driving just now?” 

“The two in mourning, with a gentle- 
man?” asked the clerk, laying down his 
pen. 

“Yes. Are they staying here?” 

“Just for a few days. They are Mrs. 
and Miss Merriman.” 

“Indeed.” He tried to look uncon- 
cerned. 

“ You've heard of ’em before, I guess?” 

“IT can’t say I have.” 

“Good many would like to be able to 
say the same. Why, he was Merriman, 
of the Widows’ and Orphans’ Trust and 
Loan Company, head office in Balti- 
more,” 

“T remember that bursting up about 
five years ago.” 
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“That's it. Well, he was president, 
and a nice mess he got everything into. 
They say the secretary was really at the 
bottom of it, and he’s serving his time 
now ; but this fellow skipped out after 
his brother going bail to the tune of—I 
forget the exact sum, but it was enor- 
mous—and high or low they couldn’t 
find him. Seemed as though he'd been 
swallowed up. I believe he was in Can- 
ada for a time, and I heard they almost 
nabbed himthere. His wife and daugh- 
ter stuck to him through it all, and they 
kept in hiding till two years ago. Then 
for some reason or other he gave him- 
self up. Walked right into his brother's 
office and said he was willing to take his 
chances. But before his trial came off 
he fooled ’em again.” 

“Do you mean to say he escaped?” 

“Yes. That is, he died on his way to 
the court-house. They say he always 
had a weak heart. Of course, he had 
nothing to leave, but his wife had some 
he couldn’t touch and she and her 
daughter, I often think ¥ 

But Dennison did not wait to hear 
what he thought. He went back to his 
room and did some thinking of his own. 
The mystery was cleared, He almost 
wished it had not been. He would 
rather have met her again, before he 
knew her father was—the words stuck 
—a thief and a swindler, a man who, 
had tke lived, would have been now 
branded as a felon. 

What would the Judge say! What, 
indeed, would all his friends think and 
say, and—do! And for himself. The 
worldly side of his nature rose up 
and struggled fiercely to suppress the 
promptings of his heart. 

He paced the room, full of disgust at 
his momentary doubt. 

“You coward, you brute,” he said, 
aloud ; “ you don’t deserve her; you are 
not fit to P 

Good Heavens ! 








Perhaps, even now, 
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while he has been thinking of how it 
would all affect /zs future, she was 
driving with the man she wanted to 
marry ! 

No, that could not, must not, be! 

And the words of his promise came 
back : 

“Tl y a longtemps que je t’aime. Ja- 
mais je ne t’oublierai.” He buried his 
face in his hands and was not ashamed 
to cry as he had not done since he was 
a child. 

The morning slipped away. And he 
saw, as ina dream, the carriage return 
and mother and daughter enter alone. 
He heard their voices and tow laughter 
as they passed his door. 

He sprang to his feet. The love that 
had been in his heart all these years 
could not be stifled. The little pearl 
heart, his talisman, fell to the floor. 
And an idea struck him. Fumbling in 
his trunk, he found the box in which 
the souvenir had come to him, He 
placed the pin within and wrote upon a 
slip of paper the old sweet words, 

Calling a bellboy, he despatched it to 
Mrs. Merriman’s room, bidding him say 
the sender would wait for the answer, 
should there be any, in the sitting-room 
close by. And the time he spent in that 
room, with its gorgeous plush and shin- 
ing mirrors, seemed an eternity. 

But she came to him. 

Came with flying footsteps and a light 
in her brown eyes which none but a 
very dullard could mistake. He caught 
the outstretched hands, which still held 
his message. 

“At last!” he said. “At last, Marian. 
Haven’t I kept my word? Must I re- 
peat it? 

‘Il y a longtemps que je t’aime, 
Jamais je ne toublierai.’”’ 

She lifted her face to his. 

“Tt has been a long, long time, wait- 
ing. But I never once doubted you, 


Campbell,” she said. 














BY W. G. SUTLIVE, 


HERE are bigger 
organizations than 
the Savannah 
(Ga.) Yacht Club, 
but there is none 

better. Some 
may have 
more capital 
and finer boat- 
houses and 
larger and 
more exten- 
sive mem- 
berships, but 
nowhere is 
hospitality dispensed with such a gener- 
ous and lavish hand as in the home of 
this social structure. The club isdelight- 
fully situated. It is far enough away 
from business to be country-like, and 
close enough to the city to be in easy 
touch of any member. Electric cars 
pass within a short distance of the 
grounds, and the whir of the trolley 
comes in as a sort of reminder that the 
world is not put entirely behind when 
you go into the gate standing invitingly 

open at the entrance at the end of a 

beautiful shelled road. 

To be, exact, the Savannah Yacht 
Club house is not in Savannah at all. 
It is located at Thunderbolt, five miles 
away. Its location is very pretty. It 
was a happy inspiration for its project- 
ors to establish it just where it stands. 
A broad piazzian club-house, with the 
salt water at the foot of the steps, must 
always be beautiful to those who enjoy a 








MR. ISAAC BECKETT’S ‘* GLANCE.” 





sail or a dash through the water in 
a launch. The club-house faces the 
Thunderbolt River, a stream leading 
into the Atlantic Ocean not far beyond. 
Here the white- winged and tireless craft 
flit about in fair weather, or else the 
constant “chug-chug” of a launch can 
be heard upon the river. 

The Yacht Club grounds contain four 
buildings, the keeper’s home, which is a 
very pretty dwelling, the club-room, 
the boat-house, and another containing 
a marble swimming pool. The latter 
is a modern improvement, and is per- 
haps the only one South. It is a great 
attraction and a source of constant de- 
light to members and their guests. 

The present Yacht Club descends 
directly from two others as famous in 
their day as the present one. It really 
dates its existence from 1869, being then 
known as “ The Regatta Association of 
Chatham County.” In 1871 it was re- 
named “The Regatta Association of 
Georgia.” 

Who the officers were during the days 
of its early existence is not known. 
They were more intent upon having a 
good time than in keeping records, and 
but little is now to be discovered as to 
their personality. They did better than 
write history. They acquired a good 
deal of property, with a beautiful wate 
front, and this has been utilized to good 
advantage by those who now control 
the club. The membership in the 
earlier days was not large. Only a few 
could afford to have yachts in the South 
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in those days. There are better times 
now, and yachting, like other pleasures, 
tinds more devotees. 

In 1875 “The Regatta Association of 
(;eorgia” gave way to “ The Savannah 
Yacht Club.” This marked a distinct 
cra in the affairs of the association. 
There was no particular reason for the 
change in name, except that being a dis- 
tinct Savannah organization the mem- 
bers wished it christened after the city 
in which it had its origin. 

The gentlemen who are now at the 
head of the club are well known in Sa- 
vannah and in Georgia. They are busi- 
ness men of the city in which they re- 
side, and take a great deal of interest 
and pride in yachting. They are Com- 
modore W. A. Starr, manager of the 
Savannah Brewing Company; Vice- 
Commodore J. A. G. Carson, younger 
member of the firm of J. P. Williams & 
Co., naval stores factors; Rear Com- 
modore Julian Schley, an insurance 
agent, and Secretary and Treasurer W. 
H. Crane, a young gentleman connected 
with a large lumber concern. Messrs. 
Hal H. Bacon, Isaac Beckett, E. S. Stod- 
dard, T. J. Davis, James M. Dixon, Al- 
bert Wylly, W. M. Bent, John Screven, 
Jr., George J. Baldwin, W. D. Simkins, 
F, F. Jones, and John D. Carswell, all 
gentlemen prominent in Savannah af- 
fairs, constitute the Board of Stewards. 
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MR. CECIL GABBETT’S ‘‘ SHAMROCK ” JUST OFF 
AT A SPRING REGATTA, 


Among the ex-Commodores, men who 
have served the club well in the past 
and to very good purpose, can be men- 
tioned Messrs. J. W. Anderson, Jr., 
George L. Appleton, Wm. Hone, George 
A. Mercer, F. S. Lathrop, and A. S. 
Bacon. This list represents some of 
the very best men of Savannah. 

Years ago it was the custom, when 
distinguished men came to Savannah, 
to entertain them at the armory of that 
ancient and honorable organization, the 
Chatham Artillery. No man believed 
he had been shown the proper attention 
unless extended the courtesy of an en- 
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tertainment by that command and had 
sipped a glass of Chatham Artillery 
punch, a beverage having a reputation 
far beyond the confines of the city. 
That is all changed now. When dis- 
tinguished visitors come now they are 
hurried to the Savannah Yacht Club. 
That is where they can have the most 
enjoyable time. Governors and other 
distinguished men have been the club’s 
guests. President McKinley is among 
those who have accepted the club’s hos- 
pitalities, as well as, among others, Sec- 
retary of War Russell A. Alger, Col. 
Allen D. Candler, Georgia’s new ex- 
ecutive, and ex-Governors W. Y. Atkin- 
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Club is the general and genial medium 
for the dispensation of true Southern 
hospitality, and no class of men in the 
community are better able to do justice 
to this pleasant duty. 

The present membership is about four 
hundred and there are eleven yachts 
owned by them. Some of these are 
very fine and fast. Among the best is 
the 77rzton, owned by Major W. A. Wil- 
kins, of Waynesboro, Ga., who is an en- 
thusiastic yachtsman. It is a beautiful 
craft. The other best-known boats and 
their owners are the Glance, owned by 
Mr. Isaac Beckett ; the Catherine, owned 
by Dr. T. J. Charlton, and the Shamrock, 





THE KEEPER’S COTTAGE 


son, John B. Gordon and W. J. Northern. 
Numerous United States Senators and 
Congressmen have been entertained 
there. Wm. Jennings Bryan, when a 
member of Congress, was a guest of 
the club. High naval and military of- 
ficers have also been entertained. The 
officers of the Seventh Army Corps, 
U. S. V., encamped at Savannah during 
the present winter, spent a great deal 
of their time at the Yacht Club. A gen- 
eral invitation was extended to them to 
make the club their home when off 
duty and they gladly accepted it. All 
naval officers who visit Savannah are 
extended the hospitality of this organi- 
zation, and, in fact, the Savannah Yacht 


AT THE CLUB HOUSE, 


owned by Mr. Cecil Gabbett. Mr. Julian 
Schley also owns a handsome sailboat. 
These all fly the white swallow tail with 
ared star, which is the club’s pennant. 
The naphtha school is large. There 
are nearly twenty of this class and they 
are all good ones. The largest is the 
Dixie, owned by Mr. Geo. J. Baldwin. 
The best season at the Yacht Club is 
in the month of May. It is during this 
month the annual regattas occur. These 
have been yearly affairs since the club’s 
inception. A year without a regatta 
would leave a blank day in the social 
calendar of Savannah. Other expected 
events may fail to transpire, but Savan- 
nah Yacht Club regattas are as fixed as 
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the stars. A Board of Stewards that 
could not arrange a regatta would be 
voted out of office. They are to the 
people of the Forest City what the col- 
lege rowing contests are to 
the residents of New Lon 
don or those who live along 
the river Thames. Indeed, 
it is doubtful if the Henley 
regattas are locally more 
eagerly looked forward to. 

Almost every year there 
is an inter-state marine 
brush between the yacht 
clubs of Charleston, S. C., 
and Savannah, The Savan- 
nah Club now holds the In- 
ter-state Cup, won from the 
Charleston Club in a race 
last spring. It is a beauti- 
ful trophy, and was cap- 
tured over a twenty-five- 
mile course in a spanking breeze, with 
two minutes to spare. 

Compared to similar organizations in 
the South, the Savannah Club is about the 
largest, except, perhaps, the one in New 
Orleans. The Crescent City’s yachts- 
men have no betterclub than this, how- 
ever; and improvements are constant- 
ly going on in the local organization, 
more than $10,000 having been spent in 
improvements by the officers of the Sa- 
vannah Yacht Club in the past few 
years, During that time the boat-house 
has been built and the swimming pool 
putin shape. It is marble throughout, 
and cost several thousand dollars, but 
there is not a member of the club who 
has ever been heard to complain at the 
expenditure. 

It is considered not only the proper 
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thing, but it is expected that the ladies 
of a member’s family and his children 
shall enjoy the privileges with him. On 
pleasant afternoons the large piazza of 
the club-house is filled with the fair sex 
and the younger generation. This isa 
homelike feature that is a decided ad- 
vantage to the club. It keeps the mem- 
bership up, and adds to the attractive- 
ness of the place. 

The restaurant feature of club life is 
brought to perfection here. Fish are 
taken alive from a large pool and cooked 
to order before they have been a half 
hour out of the water. Soft-shell crabs 
are permitted to lie about in dampened 
moss until they are wanted. Other ar- 
ticles of food are cared for with similar 
pains until called upon to satisfy some 
hungry yachtsman’s appetite. 

The Savannah Yacht Club might get 
on without Savannah, but if the club 
should, from some now un- 
foreseen reason, close its 
doors, many Savannahians 
would be at a loss to know 
what to do with themselves. 

Its functions begin with 
the balmy days of early 
spring, its May regatta is 
the culmination of the 
social events of the locality, 
and all through the sum- 
mer the beneficent effect 
of its riparian situation and 
the pleasures it bestows 
without stint are appre- 
ciated by the wide circle 
that spreads outward and 
widens from its four hun- 
dred members who own yachts or par- 
ticipate actively in the handling of them, 
to their merest tots, who sport colors 
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and toddle through its piazzas and play- 
grounds, to their own delight and the 
satisfaction of their mothers and ‘“ their 
cousins and their aunts.” 

As with other organizations, the yacht- 
ing fervor has been sensibly stimulated 
and maintained by local contests, chief 
amongst which have been the meetings 
with their nearby aquatic neighbors, the 
yachtsmen of Charleston. Many have 
been the keen fights and glorious the 
results of the annual interstate races 
when the Savannah fleet have hied 
them to Beaufort to meet the fliers from 
€harleston. Many ayarn could be told, 
and exciting ones too, of these spirited 
contests where Greek met Greek in 


BILL'S 
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gales that fly across the summer sky of 
these Southern waters with a ferocity 
and suddenness that bespeak their prox- 
imity to the cyclonic tropics, They 
come like a thunderbolt, and unless the 
sailor be wary and experienced, woe 
betide his craft; and many a too con- 
fident skipper, fearful to be the first to 
show the white feather, has had a nar- 
row escape or a capsize within sight of 
Old Fort. Yet they pass with a sud- 
denness as remarkable as their ferocity, 
and many a yacht that has had the nar- 
rowest escape from a spill hasin a few 
minutes become totally becalmed and 
been fortunate if, the tide helping, it 
has drifted in a winner. 


BUGLE. 


HERE ain’t been much fun in the army, 


And I guess that we’ve all earned our 


pay, 
But then we weren't fightin’ for wages, 
And we'd do it again any day. 
And now, though the trouble is over, 
Except for the fever and chills, 
There ain't very much that seems cheerful, 
Exceptin’ that bugle of Bill's. 


And ¢ ain’t so pleasant at all times, 
Fur instance the first thing at dawn, 
When ther fever and chills have been makin’ 
Yer wish you had never been born. 
But all the day through when I hear it, 
I’m dogged ef its music ain’t sweet ; 
Except just one tune Bill ain’t blowed yet, 
And never will blow—that’s ‘‘ Retreat.” 


He blows the boys down to the grub tent, 
And it don’t mean no hard-tack this time 
(And you bet when I outfit in future, 

There won’t be no canned beef in mine). 
And all through the day it means business ; 
When Bill blows there’s somethin’ to do, 
But then I feel best when I’m movin’, 

Except when the grub’s pretty few. 


Yes, I’m glad that the fightin’ is over, 
And we've 
The boys have all started homeward, 
And you bet that this time they didn’t walk. 
And Ill think of it over 
When I’m ridin’ the range—and perhaps 
I won’t think of Bill, when the stars are out bright, 
And the wind down the cafion blows ‘* Taps.” 


done with the hills at Montauk. 


and over, 


Gro. E. Crump, 
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HE snow 
lies in un- 
broken 
whiteness 
over the little 
angle of the 
aristocratic but 
historic town 
on the West- 
chester coast of 
Long Island Sound in which I have 
pitched my temporary tent. 

I am new to suburban delights, and 
am enjoying my holiday in a way that 
one who has not worked hard to gain it 
can have no conception of. I sit by the 
window with Whittier’s “ Snow-Bound” 
in my lap and the crackling of a log fire 
at my back, speculating idly about my 
opposite neighbor as I watch the silent 
falling of the feathery flakes. 

Mother Goose beating her mattress- 
es,” pipes a childish treble in my ear, 
scarcely interrupting my musings. 

The house which excites my interest, 
although it sits well back from the road, 
is still comparatively in a corner of its 
spacious grounds, and is surrounded by 
such a variety of evergreens that I 
scarcely miss the greenness of my Cali- 
fornia winter. It differentiates from 
the other houses within my vista by a 
piazza at least forty feet square, a 
roomy porte-cochére and a quaint little 
Wing or addition communicating with 


| the main building by a covered passage, 


reminding one of the semi-detached 
kitchens of the South. From its loca- 
tion as to the street, this should be the 
front, but of that Iam not certain, since 
at the rear the great square piazza re- 


_peats itself, and from this its owners 


| 
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TOBOGGANING. 


BY ALICE CHITTENDEN. 


must have most superb views of the 
bays and little tropical-looking inlets 
which here indent the shores of Long 
Island Sound, as well as of a_ broad 
sweep of the Sound itself, with its pass- 
ing steamers, coasting’ schooners and 
white-sailed craft of all kinds, while 
away beyond stretch the blue lines of 
Long Island. P 

I am wondering how IJ, a Bohemian 
and a stranger, can get a glimpse of all 
these glories, secretly gloating mean- 
while over what remains to me—a wide 
sweep of snow-covered lawn ; groups of 
feathery, giant acacias; tall, slender, 
silvery birches ; quivering aspens and 
clumps of dark evergreens—when half 
a dozen stalwart men, whom I recog- 
nize as neighbors, and whom I believe 
to be God-fearing, law-abiding citizens, 
pass through the front gate. They are 
curiously equipped, to my Occidental 
eyes, in rubber boots, knee breeches, 
short, great top-coats, heavy gloves and 
woolen caps, and carry long-handled 
shovels over their shoulders. 

“A snow palace!” I ejaculate in ex- 
citement, thinking of the late structure 
of that kind in the Sierras, which my 
route to the East had prevented my 
visiting ; but I decide that there is not 
enough snow even on my neighbors’ 
broad acres for a modest-sized cottage, 
so I reject snow palaces from my mus- 
ings. 

Presently, groups of eager children of 
all ages and sizes come running up and 
clustering about the gate, the front 
ranks tumbling over each other to peer 
between the palings. They are dressed 
like miniature Arctic explorers, in hip 
rubber boots, or, where legs are too 
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short to admit of these, in heavy woolen 
leggins and high overshoes, mittens, 
stout pea-jackets, and toboggan caps of 
red, blue and brown, from which long 
scarlet tassels hang at the back nearly 
to the waist. 

Toboggan caps? The mystery is 
solved. I flatten my nose desperately 
against the pane, while little Jack’s 
already stubby one is in danger of 
disappearing altogether. Immediately, 
yodelings of marvelous force and sweet- 
ness break on the frosty air, and, with 
one accord, the herd of impatient 
Brownies break ranks, rush through the 
gate and, scampering pell-mell through 
the snow, are soon lost to sight around 
the corner of the house. 

I am not a child, but I possess the 
American trait of “wanting to know.” 
“Come,” I say to Jack, as I bundle him 
into his wraps, “let us see what it is all 
about.” 

Led by the ringing of melodious bells 
and the yodel of that clear, sweet tenor 
voice, I, too, disappear around the cor- 
ner of the house, with something of 
assurance and something of a timidity 
which makes me loiter and let my small 
chap precede me. 

But neither assurance nor timidity 
is required. My neighbor, whom I at 
once decide to be the owner of the voice, 
gives me the heartiest of welcomes—a 
true California welcome, I say to my- 
self homesickly—tosses my boy in the 
air, packs him on a toboggan with half 
a dozen others, gives it a shove, and 
turns to ask me what I think of tobog- 
ganing. I am too lately from California 
to know what I think of it, but I am 
destined to gain vivid impressions later 
on. 

“This is the children’s hour,” he ex- 
plains, as one toboggan after another is 
packed and sent down the chute. I had 
not thought there could be any tobog- 
gan outside of Canada, nor so many 
children outside of a public school. 
“Come over to-night. with the grown 
folks, and try it yourself. This is a 
fickle climate, and we must make hay 
while the snow lasts,” with a cheery 
chuckle. 

I think of the sunshine and roses and 
violets of California, asa loyal daughter 
should, but I begin to dimly feel that 
even a fickle climate may have its 
charms if this is one of its moods, 

My host is too busy to continue the 





conversation, and I study the slide with 


the eye of a tenderfoot from the West, 


-and wonder if I can ever trust my neck 


to its seemingly treacherous seductions. 

From the very door of the small wing, 
which still excites my curiosity, the hill 
falls away, at first in a sheer descent, 
afterward more gradually, for a sixth 
of a mile or more, until only a small 
reascending slope, some great rocks, a 
fringe of cedars, and a rail fence inter- 
vene between you and the Sound. I 
speculate upon the ability of those inno- 
cent-looking vehicles to jump a five- 
barred fence as I pull up my collar and 
try to appear braver than I feel. 

The natural descent of the steeply 
sloping lawn is accentuated at the start 
by an artificial structure of compacted 
snow; and, as I afterward discover, 
precaution has been taken against inter- 
vening thaws by the erection of an Ap- 
pian Way of snow two feet or more 
thick all the way down, which, being 
sprinkled nightly, has assumed an icy 
texture. This is edged by a sort of 
Roman wall of snow on either side, at 
least a foot high and a foot wide, which 
operate as guiding lines for wild and 
adventurous tobogganers. By a com- 
bination of providences, both human 
and divine, these gifted snow-mound 
builders have managed thus far to span 
with their icybridges the interval of time 
between successive snowfalls. Indeed, 
it is a matter of record that there 
was mid-March tobogganing on these 
grounds last year. The stalwart neigh- 
bors are all here and hard at work, too, 
for it is no light task to engineer two 
dozen toboggans and half a dozen times 
as many children. 

As for roses? What need of Califor- 
nia roses here? They blossom all about 
me on youthful cheeks. It is a “ Study 
in Carmine” for the pen of an “ Ivory 
Black.” Children come toiling up the 
hill, half a dozen tugging at one tobog- 
gan, stopping each time a load goes 
whizzing past to watch it with fasci- 
nated eyes, and to follow it with hearty 
cheers. Ejaculations of ‘ Peachy, ain’t 
it ?”’ “ Howoften have you been down ?” 
“The next will be my twentieth,” give 
evidence of their enjoyment. 

“It’s great sport, mom; come on,” 
shouts mv own hopeful, whom the snow 
from both above and below is trans- 
forming into a veritable manikin Santa 
Claus. 
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There is a small sprinkling of moth- 
ers, too—not anxious, clucking mothers, 
but exhilarated, happy mothers—who 
fearlessly captain a toboggan laden with 
their own and other people's children. 

Now and again as it nears the foot, a 
toboggan carroms madly against the 
snow bulwarks, carrying away a por- 
tion, starting on a free, unchecked 
career over the field, and finally upset- 
ting its occupants. This, I learn, is a 
highly enviable result, which a partic- 
ularly jolly load, who call themselves 
the “ Lively Tramps,” almost always at- 
tain. 

After a couple of hours of this sport, 
our host begins to say, ‘‘ This is the last 
time,” but those in charge of the next 
empty toboggan plead for “Just one 
more,” until, after asmany “last times ” 
as any prima donna could aspire to, he 
captures the toboggans as they come 
up, and says briskly, “ Fun’s_ over. 
Good-bye, children. Come to-morrow 
at four.” They look wistfully at the 
slide, but after courteous little bows and 
heartfelt ‘‘Thank you, sirs,” disappear 
into the mysterious wing for some un- 
known ceremony, which, I learn later, 
consists in writing their names in a 
huge log-book. 

The snow has stopped and the cold 
is increasing. Hose and watering-pots 
are called into requisition, and the slide 
and its bulwarks sprinkled, the water 
freezing almost before it touches the 
snow, and promising, I think with ter- 
ror, increasing velocity to-night. Iron 
rods, with hooks at the upper ends, are 
driven into the snow at intervals on 
either side of the chute, and on these are 
hung lanterns, ready for lighting. 

“ Be sure to come over to-night,” the 
master of ceremonies urgently repeats, 
but in spite of his cheery tones there is 
a funereal sound about the words, for 
what do I, born under the sunny skies 
of California, know about the tricks and 
manners of a toboggan slide? 

But when evening comes, and that se- 
ductive yode/ sounds the hour for as- 
sembling, I assume the virtue which I 
have not, don my bicycle suit as the 
nearest approach to an appropriate cos- 
tume, pull on Jack’s red toboggan cap, 
and go to face unknown emotions. 

And unknown scenes, too, I realize as 
I reach the hill, where a merry crowd 
have preceded me. A new moon hangs 
low and lopsidedly in the sky, her pale 


gleams quite outdone by the brilliancy 
of Venus and the rays of myriad stars ; 
the lanterns cast a weird and fitful glow 
over the new-fallen snow, duskv figures 
are climbing the hill, while load after 
load of young men and maidens go 
whirring down. 

“ Ah! here you are,” says mine host, 
now resplendent in a blue and gold to- 
bogganing suit, a very Brobdingnagian 
Brownie. “I am going to take you 
down on my pet toboggan, ‘Silver 
Bells.’ "Way there for a novice,” and 
he hands me up a couple of ice-cleft 
steps to the starting foint, where an 
especially pretty and graceful tobog- 
gan, with silvery bells answering its 
every motion, awaits us. He tucks me 
carefully in, says, “ Take hold of the 
side-ropes and don’t be afraid,” jumps 
on behind, and we are off. 

Afraid! Why, after one second of 
that glorious flying through bracing 
ozone I wouldn’t care what happened, 
not even if we went on and over the 
fence and into the Sound, I think rash- 
ly. But nothing does happen. We 
simply “get there,” to the very end, 
even up the little hill, where our further 
progress is barred by a great boulder ; 
and, now that the excitement is over, 
I am glad the boulder is there and 
am not so ready for a plunge into the 
Sound. 

“ The longest run yet,” says my escort 
encouragingly, as he gallantly assists 
me to rise. 

We climb the hill and I am handed 
over as an expert now to a sweet-faced 
boy, who takes me down and up and 
down and up until I have no breath 
left. Then he confides to me that I am 
jolly enough to be an Eastern “ girl,” 
but even with the young moon and 
Venus and the stars and the lanterns, 
the light is so dim that I try not to feel 
complimented. 

I watch the scene for a half hour, 
thinking if it could be put on the stage 
what a furor it would create. The 
“Blue and Gold Brownie” seems om- 
nipresent, now starting a load of shriek- 
ing girls, and then, with a “Now, grand- 
ma,” seating a white-haired lady in 
front and rushing her off down the hill 
himself with more than the speed of a 
Lochinvar. 

It is all so new, so delightful, that I 
am rapidly becoming false to my na 
tive State, and am losing myself in new 
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and most unusual night-dreams when a 
low yode/ sounds in my ear, and its 
owner asks: “Have you had enough 
of tobogganing? Then come into the 
Zereba and sign your name.” 

Ye gods! The “Zereba”! and I 
had called it a “ wing” ora “kitchen.” 
Meekly I cross the threshold of the lit- 
erally and laterally half-open, old-time 
door, wondering what a “ Zereba” may 
be like, when I find myself back in the 
days, not of my grandmother, but of 
my great - great - great - grandmother. 
The low ceiling has beams of black oak, 
the stone floor §s covered with rugs of 
rag-carpet. Great logs burn in a fire- 
place as big as the heart of my host. 
Chairs and tables and chests of drawers, 
nay, candlesticks and pictures and fire- 
dogs, and the china high up inalittle cup- 
board in the wall, if they did not come 
over in that heavily freighted ship, the 
Mayflower, are still anywhere from a 
hundred to two hundred and fifty years 
old. A date carven in the high black 
mantel announces that the ‘“ Zereba”’ 
was builtin 1735. Pitchers of cider, and 
plates of doughnuts and apples, complete 
the pleasant picture. 





And now Madame, who only indulges 
in tobogganing at odd hours, when there 
are no guests to enjoy the treat, comes 
sailing in in her sables, for, with the 
upper half of the door constantly open, 
it is chilly notwithstanding the roaring 
blaze. She is as graceful in her indoor 
hospitalities as is her husband out-of- 
doors. I murmur thanks for all this 
kindness to a stranger, and am presse: 
to write my name and residence—Calli- 
fornia, | legally cling to—in “ Ye Loy 

300ke.” 

As I turn over its pages I find that 
tobogganing is the one touch of nature 
that makes the whole world kin, for | 
see the names of great statesmen, clergy- 
men, actors, and artists (these last em- 
bellished with clever little sketches), 
poets and bankers, cheek by jowl with a 
little straggling hand that has taken 
two wide lines to write all across the 
page, “JORG,” which I translate 
“George,” or with that of a schoolgir], 
who writes in an unformed hand, “ Mar- 
gery Brown,” and under the space 
headed “Remarks,” “Good, ’cept the 
boys,” from which sentiment I put her 
age at not more than ten years, 
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W*"° loves the out-door life may always 
hear 
Strange melodies in sounds from every- 
where. 
His heart vibrates at purple dawn or even 
While birds sing carols at the gate of Heaven. 
He listens rapt, as strains from out the trees 
Come varying with the temper of the breeze— 
Even exults in Winter's swelling blast 
O’er frozen wolds and through the forests vast. 
To sleep, and pleasant dreams he’s gently sent 
By thousand voices of the rain besprent 


On roof or casement; has no dread, nor sighs, 
Though thunders crash athwart the darkened 
skies, 
With awe he hears the ocean’s mighty roar 
Of waves resounding on the tide-swept shor 
And, sweet delight, his soul is still attune 
To the rippling tinkle of the brook in June. 
Such transports come! The impulse in his 
breast 
For glad and artless song has been impressed 
By these attempts of Nature to rehearse 
The wondrous music of the Universe. 
ELLioTtt Brown. 
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BY THOS. G. ALLEN, 


NE of the most frequent, and 
perhaps most natural, questions 
asked the traveler just returned 
from the East is, How were 

you impressed with the Oriental beauty? 
Speaking for myself, I can say that I 
have not found it as Thomas Moore 
and other Western writers would have 
us believe it. The beauties who figure 
so picturesquely in our Western litera- 
ture have been taken from models which 
were much nearer the home of the 
poet painter. During a recent journey 
across Asia, on a bicycle, we were fre- 
quently called upon to give bicycle ex- 
hibitions to the ladies of the harems 
belonging to the different potentates. 
These occasions afforded us more op- 
portunities, perhaps, than most travel- 
ers to discern 
the truth 
and fiction of 
this much- 
disputed 
point; and 
we are now 
prepared to 
state that, in 
all our ex- 
perience, we 
have never 
seen one 
Oriental 
beauty — nor 
one—that 
could com- 
pare, either 
in face or 
figure, to the 
hundreds, 
aye, thou- 
sands, we 





A WAY-SIDE CAMP EN ROUTE 


have seen in the United States of 
America. 

We gave one of these exhibitions at 
Bayazid. The rabble raised a lusty 
cheer as we wheeled down from the em- 
battled heights of the city. Even the lit- 
tle choyuks, raised above the heads of the 
surging human mass, waved their chub- 
by hands in glee and lisped the shout, 
Jinn-araba-jee—the devil’s cart riders. 
This with them was our only title, and 
probably always will be the distinguish- 
ing appellation of our fellow country- 
men. Should an American ever again 
happen in the midst of these simple- 
minded folk he will likely be asked the 
question, ‘* Where is your devil’s cart ?”” 

An hour later we were speeding along 
over the Teheran - Trebizond caravan 
trail toward 
the Turco- 
Persian bor- 
der line. 
Althoughthe 
main avenue 
of communi- 
cation be- 
tween Tur- 
key and Per- 
sia, this high- 
way consists 
of little more 
than a series 
of well-beat- 
en camel 
paths. With 
the excep- 
tion of two 
macadam- 
ized and 
well - engin- 
eered roads 
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connecting the interior with the Black 
Sea ports, the roads in Asiatic Turkey, 
as throughout the Orient, have been left 
to nature and the traffic. To build a 
road in this country is comparatively 
easy, for in many districts we found 
shale rock and ready-made macadam in 
hillocks by the wayside, where only a 
pick and shovel were needed to make 
the finest kind of a chaussée,while, on 
the other hand, marble and granite in 
many places were broken up by hand 
and carted a mile or two to serve the 
same dase purpose. 

The traffic on this formerly impor- 
tant trade route between the Persian 
capital and the Black Sea has consider- 
ably diminished since the opening of 
the Trans-Caucasus railway to the Case 
pian Sea, yet large caravans of camels 
and donkeys are by no means in- 
frequent. In fact, as we stood on the 
summit of Kazlee Gool, looking down 
for the first time over the land of Iran, 
a caravan of at least two thousand of 
the latter were wending their way up 
the opposite slope mid the frequent 
shouts of “Ja Hou!” (Oh God!), from 
their impatient drivers. This was our 
first meeting with the Persian “ donkey 
boys,” and here we first began to feel the 
force of their proverbial bantering and 
jesting. After recovering from their 
astonishment at what, as they expressed 
it, “their grandfathers never saw ina 
dream,” they began by asking in broken 
Turkish if we sold our horses by the 
pound, and how much feed they re- 
quired in a day. In the course of our 
reply we were guilty of some rather 
disparaging insinuations. “ For our don- 
keys,” we said, “we need not stable, 
curry or feed, but only give them a 
little oil occasionally.” “ Humph,”’ re- 
plied the wily Redbeards, “ that’s noth- 
ing. We don’t stable, curry or feed our 
donkeys, and don’t give them any oil 
either.” The truth of this assertion 
was too apparent in the donkeys them- 
selves to admit of refutation. 

This typical Persian experience was 
followed by another a half hour later 
when we entered the first Persian vil- 
lage, where one of the usual thatched 
mud houses was in the course of con- 
struction. The peculiar chant of the 
musical masons attracted our attention 
at once. As the adobe bricks were 
pitched from the ground to the scaffold 
the mason sang in a tone as monotonous 


as his labor, ‘Give me a brick, my life ; 
my darling, hand me a wee baby brick.” 
And then, the next moment, if the brick 
didn’t happen to suit him he would turn 
and bestow upon his helper the endear- 
ing title of “Son of a burnt father,” 
which meant, of course, that his pater- 
nal ancestor had been spending an ex- 
tended vacation in some rather tropic- 
al locality. We also noticed that a 
slaughtered sheep hung from the scaf- 
fold to bleed, as a propitiatory offering 
over the spot where a fellow workman 
had met his death the day before. 

At this village our honorary escort of 
mounted Turkish soldiers, which the 
Governor of Bayazid had really forced 
upon us, was exchanged for a guard 
of Persian ferashes. No protest on our 
part was sufficient to relieve us of this 
burden of excessive hospitality. These 
fellows, like our Turkish zaptiehs, were, 
as we soon learned, inveterate smokers 
and fond of ostentation. They fre- 
quently took us out of the way to show 
us off to relatives or friends in a neigh- 
boring village. Puffing themselves 
up with a sense of their self-imposed 
responsibility they would dash at full 
speed down the principal street, or 
rather dung-covered lane, of the village, 
shouting “ Habardar ; biroeed” (Look 
out; get out of the way), and throw 
the whole community into an uproar. 

The Persian is by instinct an energetic 
and bold rider; he stops at nothing. 
Many times in the excitement of the 
moment these would-be myrmidons 
have pressed so closely upon us as to 
cause a side collision, but in every in- 
stance we were lucky enough to regain 
our equilibrium. 

Nature at last came to relieve us of 
this expensive nuisance. As we were 
descending into a narrow, gorge-like 
valley, an approaching storm broke 
upon us with terrible fury. Though it 
was the middle of July, the hailstones 
fell as large as walnuts, bruising and 
cutting our knuckles on the handle-bars 
of our wheels and threatening to beat 
every moment through our resounding 
helmets. The ferashes could not, or per- 
haps would not, hold their frantic steeds. 
They dashed ahead to seek a place of 
shelter, and we saw them no more. The 
fusillade of icy bullets now gave way to 
liquid sheets. The road became a river- 
bed, the river-bed a torrent. Yet this 
we had to cross at least eight times be- 
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fore we could reach an open space of 
safety ; for the foaming torrent threat- 
ened to swell to the limits of the gorge. 
Large rocks were washed down upon us 
at the fords as we waded with clothes 
and shoes on through the ice-cold water. 
At last we reached a point where the 
gorge abruptly opened intoa fertile val- 
ley. Here we found an encampment of 
“Tliats,” that collective title for all the 
nomad races of Persia. This tribe was 
evidently of Kurdish stock; for their 
tents, one of which had just been washed 
away by the encroaching torrent, were 
identically the same as those of our 
Ararat acquaintances, _ Their elderly 
women, too, were just as ugly, and their 
half-wild shaggy dogs just as ferocious. 
These set upon us with savage growls, 
while their owners stood by motionless 
and speechless with amazement. We 
were now in no condition or humor to 
stand a siege, or, to all appearances, a 
sanguinary struggle, with such an ene- 
my. A sharp report and a dead dog 
brought the owners to their senses, but 
not before we were again in the saddle 
and speeding out of reach of a possible 
gunshot. 

A letter from the Persian Consul at 
Bayazid had committed us to the hospi- 
tality of the district khan of Avadjiik, 
and this, in view of the muddy roads, or 
caravan tracks, we were more than 
pleased to accept for the night. The 
servants were dispatched at once for the 
musnuds, or cushions of honor, to be 
spread upon the divans, and tea was 
served in the interim, while the khan 
was getting ready to make his appear- 
ance. This beverage, although intro- 
duced from Russia only thirty years ago, 
is now Closely identified with Persian 
life, at least in the large towns and 
cities, and has already crossed the 
Turkish border in its westward course. 
Under its Chinese name of ?’cha, Eng- 
lish tea and Russian chaz it will soon 
have covered the continent from the 
Pacific to the Bosphorus. 

Under the genial glow imparted by 
this true friend of man, we began to 
take cognizance of our immediate sur- 
roundings. Could we really be in 
Persia? we thought, as we cast a hur- 
ried glance at the motley crowd out- 
side, who just at that moment were 
boisterously contending for standing 
toom around the encircled bicycles. 
For there, surely enough, was the Turk- 


ish fez with the Persian skull-cap and 
tall black kolah; there were the baggy 
blouse and trousers, with the long, 
black neat-fitting coat gathered at the 
waist; there was the heavy, slow, un- 
gainly gait ‘with the active graceful 
step, So strangely intermingled one with 
the other. We had not then learned 
that Farsistan, the “Land of the 
Farsi,” or Persians proper, is but a 
province in the central southern part 
of the present empire, and that the col- 
lective name of “ Irani,” which the na- 
tives are pleased to claim as their ex- 
clusive title, includes not only the Ira- 
hians proper, but also the distinct and 
blended elements of Arabs, Kurds and 
Turco-Tartars. These last, descend- 
ants of the immigrants from Tartary 
and Turkey, constitute the prevailing 
element in the population of Azerbai- 
jan, the Persian province we had just 
now entered. 

Our tea-drinking thoughts were now 
interrupted by a voice from the door- 
way, and the khan himself approached 
with the salutation of “ Sa/aam alei- 
kum.” “ Aletkum salaam,” we replied, as 
we courteously rose to bow our ac- 
knowledgments. This much of the 
Persian language we had already picked 
up, but only this, and nothing 
more ; a fact which soon became only 
too painfully apparent to the khan him- 
self, but of which we ourselves were un- 
able to inform him. To extricate us 
from this dilemma, he now had recourse 
to one of his servants who had for- 
merly been in English employ ; but the 
linguistic accomplishments of this local 
savant, as we soon discovered, were con- 
fined to only two expressions: “ Take 
something,” and “ Stopper’s lost."’ These 
ejaculations, however damaging to the 
reputation of his former employer, 
would hardly suit the present purpose. 
By accident we discovered that the 
khan was well versed in the Turkish 
language, in which we could at least 
express our own ignorance. We after- 
ward learned that the Tartar, not Con- 
stantinople Turkish, is the prevailing 
language of northwestern Persia to 
within one hundred and fifty miles of 
the capital itself. This intermingling 
of national tongues is by no means pe- 
culiar to the Turco-Persian border ; we 
found it the case with all the contiguous 
countries that lay in our trans Asiatic 
pathway. This fact assisted us very 
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materially in acquiring a smattering of 
the vernacular of each country, which, in 
the absence of all guides, interpreters 
and servants, we were obliged to at- 
tempt. The Chinese language is read 
by more people than any other in the 
world, but the Turkish, in its broadest 
sense, is certainly the most widely dif- 
fused. We found thistongue used inits 
one form or other all the way from Con- 
stantinople to the Great Wall of China. 

A symmetrical figure, broad chest, 
regular oval features enframed in a set- 
ting of black curly hair, contrasting with 
the slightly prominent cheek-bones and 
straight locks of the Turk, a large brown 
eye “with full and fawn-like ray,” be- 
neath a long curved lash and perfectly 
rounded eyebrow—these, with slightly 
aquiline nose and wavy silky beard, 


stamp them at once not only as far su- 
perior to the latter, but as one of the 
most intellectual races of mankind. In 
truth, their quick wit and shrewdness, 
their poetic fancy and excellent mem- 
ory, even in their present degenerate 
state, have long since excited the ad- 
miration of the Western world. We, 
ourselves, in our subsequent experience, 
met many a “young blood” of the 
higher caste, whose beauty, both of 
mind and body, would have made him 
a dangerous rival in any country for the 
admiration of the fair sex. 

When the khan had exhausted his 
long list of questions about bicycles and 
bicycle traveling, he began to hint 
strongly at a practical illustration of 
what we had endeavored to explain. 
He did not make such a request point- 





THE CUP THAT CHEERS. 


dyed with henna, were the chief physical 
characteristics of our typical Persian 
host. 

The Persians approach nearest of all 
Orientals to the Western standard of 
beauty. They are, in general, not so 
muscular as their Turkish neighbors, 
but of much more graceful proportions. 
Their long brainy heads, contrasted 
with the flattened occiputs of the Turks, 


blank, as this, according to native eti 
quette, would have been very unbecom- 
ing in even a common peasant, let alone 
a dignified official. Every Persian must 
learn how to control his emotions and 
their muscular expression. Upon this 
hint we prepared to act at once, for 
darkness was rapidly approaching ; and 
besides, between the reader and our- 
selves, the khan had casually intimated 
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something about the ladies of the harem 
wishing to witness, what. he called, the 
Tomysha. 

Away from the vulgar crowd, in the 
poetic twilight of evening, amid the fra- 
grant flowers and purling rivulets that 
bordered the garden pathways—no won- 
der our hands upon the bars became un- 
steady and our eyes distracted toward the 
latticed windows and the half-crouching 
figuresinthe doorway. Butasuspicious 
glance from the khan, whose eyes were 
constantly upon us, recalled us at once 
to our situation, and caused the dark 
ribands, or veils, to drop to their former 
concealing positions. It was only by 
chance, of course, that we alighted, after 
our special maneuverings, in front of the 
anderoon, or harem door, just when the 
khan himself happened to be at the 
farther end of the garden. This move, 
as was expected, produced something of 
a flutter among the dazzled butterflies 
in the immediate vicinity, who were 
thereupon irresistibly drawn toward the 
fire from which they were admonished 
to escape. Before we or the khan could 





prevent it we were caught in a maze 
of fluttering garments and chattering 
voices. Mid frequent expressions of 
wonderment and interludes of half-sup- 
pressed giggles they ran their henna- 
imbued finger-tips along the “ marvelous 
durishca”’ (double wheels), and over 
their submissive riders standing by, for, 
confess it we must, the Ferenghis and 
their peculiar costumes were an equal- 
ly curious attraction. Now and then 
some “restless ray, full, floating, dark,” 
beamed forth from beneath their droop- 
ing lashes around the edge of the stray- 
ing rébands, while upon their half-hid- 
den features the flush of excitement 
“but seemed to awaken new beauty, 
like flowers that are sweetest when 
shaken.”” But this brief experience of 
Koran felicity was suddenly interrupt- 
ed by the commanding voice of the 
approaching khan. Our “bright-eyed 
houris ” scampered back to their terres- 
trial Paradise, while we were left to re- 
turn to our yataks or Persian floor-beds, 
to dream the dream of the Mohamme- 
dan blessed. 
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BY FRANK HOUGHTON. 


the autumn, to camp near the head 
waters of the Wahnapite. My com- 
rade was an Indian named Mucada 
Wagoosh, ie., “The Black Fox.” He 
was an excellent all-round man and was 
more my friend than my servant. We 
enjoyed much good sport together and 
under his crafty guidance I obtained my 
first knowledge of the beaver. One 
rainy morning we idled about camp un- 
til it was too late for us to follow our 
regular routine of work. Neither of us 
regretted the chance to get some much- 
needed rest, but about mid-afternoon the 
rain ceased. As it seemed a pity to lose 
the entire day, I remarked to The Fox 
that we might better hunt beavers than 
loaf. 
He showed his white teeth and nodded 
in the affirmative. 
“The cuttings are fresh?” I queried. 


| was my custom a few years ago, in 


“Yes; beaver close by but not in the 
river.” 

“Dam, I suppose?” 

“Yes, up little stream.” 

“Perhaps in the bank ?” 

He shook his head ; then, rising to 
his feet, stepped out of the tent. A mo- 
ment later I heard him launching the 
canoe. Then, coming back, he raised 
the curtain. 

“Undas, neigee (Come, friend),” he 
said, 

We paddled up the stream, The Fox 
assuring me that, in all likelihood, we 
should find the dam close by. He was 
right, for we soon found it. 

The Fox’s sharp eyes spied the first 
signs of game. 

“Do you see the beaver lodge?” 
he said, pointing across the pond. 

As he spoke I saw the house, a large 
one with the freshly cut stumps of 
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trees gleaming white behind. Directly 
in front stood a clump of drowned tama- 
racks. We pushed our canoe into them, 
and prepared to await in patience sun- 
down and the beaver. 

A flock of wood ducks, most beautiful 
of Canadian water fowl, flew overhead 
within temptingly easy range ; a wood- 
pecker, perched on a neighboring ram- 
pike, rattled out a merry backwoods 
solo, rat-tat-tat-tat/ and from every 
side came the murmur of faint whis- 
perings peculiar to the wilderness. 

The sun sank slowly behind the low 
hills in a glory of saffron and amber. 
The shadows in the valleys deepened. 
One by one the different sounds ceased. 

The keen autumn night began to 
make itself felt through the heavy, 
closely buttoned, gray peajacket I wore. 
My feet, which I had succeeded in wet- 
ing most thoroughly, felt as if they 
were freezing ; while, to add to my dis- 
comfort, my left leg had gone to sleep. 

I would willingly have given a round 
sum of money for the luxury of stand- 
ing up and stretching myself. 

Mucada Wagoosh, aggravatingly pa- 
tient, knelt in the bow, his restless black 
eyes keenly watchful. 

At last a faint, rippling sound—as 
though you had passed your hand 
through the water—broke the stillness. 
Supper and the cold were at once for- 
gotten. 

“ Ahmeek ! (Beaver !)” came in an ex- 
cited whisper from The Black Fox. 

Where was it? I peered about, but 
in vain. I could not see it. 

The Indian pointed over the bow, a 
little to the left. 

“Keen buckezo ; neen cowin keewa- 
boudon (You fire; I cannot see it),” 
I said. 

The next instant the stillness was 
broken by the sharp report of his gun. 
I saw the beaver then, kicking about in 
the water. Two tamaracks in line had 
hidden it from me. 

We pushed out as rapidly as possible, 
and paddling over picked up a fine fat 
beaver. More good fortune awaited us, 
for shortly after we got back to our 
hide another beaver rose to the surface. 
I shot that one, and saw a third. 

The hooting of an owl warned us 
that it was growing late. We were 
more than satisfied with our evening's 
sport, and a brisk paddle back to camp 
warmed us thoroughly. 


Audubon says: “The sagacity and 
instinct of the beaver have from time 
immemorial been the subject of admi- 
ration and wonder. The early writers 
on both continents have represented it 
as a rational and intelligent creature re- 
quiring little more than the faculty of 
speech to raise it to an equality in some 
respects with our own species.” And 
one of those writers, Buffon, is particu- 
larly fond of attributing to it instincts 
scarcely inferior to reasoning faculties. 
It is evident, however, that he never 
studied its habits, from personal obser- 
vation. 

For example, at certain seasons of 
the year the fur of the beaver becomes 
very thin, especially upon the back. 
From this, Buffon, with an ingenuity 
only equaled by its fallacy, attempts to 
prove the truth of the popular story, 
that in order to carry branches for the 
repairing of its dam, or for food, a 
beaver will throw itself upon its back 
and allow its companion to load it, and 
then to drag it by the tail to the water's 
edge, the prostrate animal holding the 
burden in place with its feet. Of course 
this is as ridiculous as is the statement 
that its broad, scaly tail is used as a 
trowel for the plastering of its dam or 
house. As a matter of fact, it is difficult 
to see beavers at work, for they gener- 
ally stay closely housed most of the day, 
working chiefly after dark. 

The beaver’s alleged sagacity is far 
below that of the fox, very little supe- 
rior to that of the muskrat; and its 
almost human reasoning powers, its 
marvelous cunning, are only myths of 
the imagination of poorly informed 
people. As aman once observed after 
he and I had watched a beaver playing 
about, for fifteen minutes, on the ice, 
close by an air-hole, “It may be devil- 
ish cute, but it don’t know a man from 
a stump.” 

The beaver has been found on the 
banks of the Mackenzie River, which 
discharges itself into the Polar Sea; 
also in latitudes as high as sixty-seven 
degrees and sixty-eight degrees north. 
Labrador, Canada, Newfoundland, and 
Maine are also its habitat. Catesby 
says it was formerly to be found in 
Carolina, and Bartram, in his visits to 
Florida in 1778, says at that time it ex- 
isted there and in Georgia. In 1839, 
Audubon mentions having seen several 
beaver lodges near Peter’s Mountain, in 
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Virginia, on the head waters of the 
Tennessee River. According to him, 
“it appears that the beaver once existed 
on the whole continent of North Amer- 
ica, north of the Tropic of Cancer.” 

In size and color the beaver some- 
what resembles the woodchuck, though 
much heavier—a full-grown one weigh- 
ing from thirty to forty pounds. In 
winter and very early in the spring, 
when the fur is at its best it becomes 
much darker and thicker. It is of two 
qualities—the upper and longer being 
coarse and glossy, a very dark brown, 
almost black, when prime; the under 
coat, thick, soft and silky. 

The hind feet are webbed up to the 
nails, and have very rough, hard soles, 
which, like those of the wolverine or 
bear, touch the ground to the heel as 
the animal walks. 

I have frequently seen poplar trees 
from fifteen to twenty inches in diame- 
ter cut down by these industrious little 
animals. The beavers do not touch such 
large trunks, but use only the upper 
branches of from one to five inches in 
diameter, always peeling them before 
using them in the construction of their 
dams and homes. 

When felling a tree they work it in 
a circle, cutting an equal depth on 
all sides. This cutting is of such a uni- 
form smoothness that a tree they have 
abandoned after working on it for a 
time looks as though it had been worn 
by the friction of a rope. A foolish 
story current is that they can fell the 
trees in any direction they please. This 
is easily disproved by visiting the edge 
of a beaver pond, where the trees may 
be seen lying about in every direction. 

Their dams vary in height according 
to the depth of the water, seldom meas- 
uring, vertically, over eight feet. Some 
are from eight to twelve feet wide at 
the base, slanting so as to form a top 
from one to three feet wide, and are 
so carefully plastered together as to be 
water-tight. I have seen a dam up- 
ward of five hundred feet long, extend- 
ing a good distance on either side of the 
stream, thus flooding a considerable 
tract of land. 

The trees growing on such flooded 
lands are used for food during the win- 
ter, but the beavers do not depend on 
them altogether, as they always cut a 
good supply, which they pile up close to 
the lodges. 
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Backwoodsmen pretend to be able to 
predict the probable duration of the 
winter by the size of the beaver's store 
of provisions. In like manner they pre- 
dict the probable depth of snow accord- 
ing to the height the hornets, or wasps, 
build their nests above the ground. 
However, I have become strongly im- 
bued with skepticism in regard to such 
prophecies and tales. 

The chief food of the beavers consists 
of poplar, alder, and birch; they are 
also said to feed on aquatic plants. 

The interior of a big lodge will meas- 
ure about six by three feet. Their beds, 
ranged round the circumference of 
this chamber, are slightly divided from 
each other and consist of grass and 
tender bark. The outlets from the lodge 
are cut, at an incline, to the bottom of 
the pond, leading into a broad ditch dug 
round the house, of a sufficient depth to 
prevent freezing. The whole structure 
will measure from thirteen to seventeen 
feet in diameter, and stand from three 
to six feet above the surface of the 
pond, its total height measuring from 
six to nine feet, according to the depth 
of water. The lodge, like the dam, is 
built of mud and sticks firmly plastered 
together ; the outer coating always of 
mud smoothly plastered down. 

In swimming, beavers use only their 
hind legs; their fore feet they permit 
to drag by their sides, using them only 
to carry branches, or to—squirrel-like— 
convey food to their mouths. Their 
speed in swimming is great, though I 
do not think it bears comparison to that 
of the otter. 

In communities of beavers there are, 
occasionally, lazy ones to be found; these 
their industrious brethren drive from 
the dams and force to look out for them- 
selves, which they do by taking up their 
abode in holes in the river banks. These 
drones, by trappers, are called “ bank 
beavers.” Such outcasts never form 
dams. Four or five of them often live 
together; and, according to trappers, 
they are always males. 

The young beavers are born in the 
months of April and May. Their eyes 
are open at birth, and in the course of a 
few weeks they followtheir mothers, with 
whom they remain upward of a year. 

Audubon says: “The gravid female 
keeps aloof from the male until after the 
young have begun to follow her about. 
She resides ina separate lodge until the 
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month of August, when the whole fam- 
ily once more dwell together.” 

Near the root of the beaver’s tail are 
glands which secrete a strong, musky 
substance called the castoreum, which 
is used most successfully by trappers as 
an additional attraction to a bait. 

The greatest safeguard possessed by 
the beavers lies in their keen sense of 
smell; when this is excited by the ap- 
proach of an enemy they become ex- 
tremely wary, and are easily frightened 
from dams they have inhabited for 
years. 

When alarmed, they strike the water 
with their tails as a signal to their 
fellows, then dive immediately. This 
sound can be heard at a considerable 
distance. 

In shooting beavers, keep well to lee- 
ward; and, if you are quiet—such is 
their stupidity, or imperfection of vision 
—they will approach to within a few 
feet of your canoe or spot where you 
are crouching on the shore. It is very 
good sport, often profitable, and, if a 
rifle is used, a fair test of marksman- 
ship, as only a portion of the head of 
the animal shows above the water. 

In using the castoreum as a lure 
trappers take a soft, porous piece of 
wood and dip one end in the fluid, which 
they carry for the purpose in a small 
bottle. This they stick at an inclined 
angle in the muddy bottom where the 
water is about three inches in depth, 
leaving the part saturated with the 
castoreum above water. The trap, at- 
tached by a chain to ashort stake, is 
placed beneath the bait. The beaver 
smells the castoreum from an immense 
distance, and immediately makes for it 
to deposit his own. Another way is to 
make a small break in the dam so as to 
let the water escape, and place a steel 
trap there. The beaver soon discovers 
the damage, and in the attempt to repair 
it a luckless paw is placed in the trap. 
The length of chain permits of a leap 
into deep water, which is instantly 
taken, and the weight of the trap 
dragging the beaver to the bottom, he is 
finally drowned. 

Here let me quote another backwoods’ 
fable, having reference to the wonderful 
sagacity of this animal. “The beaver,” 


said an old hunter to me, “ is about one 
o’ the knowinest creeturs I know of. 
O'course ye knows as how they sleep on 
a kind er shelf around the inside o’ ther 








lodge. Well, the water in the doorway 
is about six inches below their bed. So 
whachye think they do in order to tell 
when the water's a fallin’ in the pond? 
Why they lie with their tailsa hangin’ in 
the water, so that they can feel at wonst 
when it’s a lowerin’, and out they gits to 
inquire. Now whachye think of that?” 

I thought, as Mark Twain would say, 
that if this simple child of the forest 
were not aliar, ‘“‘ he just missed it by the 
skin of his teeth.” 

But I did not tell him so. 

In trapping beaver through the ice in 
winter, different methods have to be 
adopted. The following is one of the 
most successful : 

Cut four stakes—three of green pop- 
lar, for bait ; the fourth, say, a dry tam- 
arack. Each one should be about two 
inches in diameter. Next, cut a hole 
through the ice close by the lodge ; 
through this, drive the stakes solidly 
into the bottom, in the form of about 
an eight-inch square. The stakes 
should be of sufficient length to allow 
of their projecting above the ice. The 
ring on the end of the chain is then 
slipped over the dry tamarack, and the 
trap set and lowered into position by 
two hooked sticks. The beaver soon 
discovers the fresh food, and in the at- 
tempt to carry it away is trapped. 

I believe it is not yet ascertained how 
long beavers can remain under water. 
I have seen a plausible and inge- 
nious theory explaining the amazing 
length of time an otter will pass under 
water while crossing a frozen lake or 
river; and I do not see why the same 
should not hold good with regard to the 
beaver, or, in fact, any other amphibi- 
ous animal peculiar to the North. Be- 
fore diving, the otter fills his lungs with 
fresh air ; when he can no longer retain 
it, he rises to the surface, presses his 
nose against the ice and exhales his 
breath, which forms an air- bubble, and 
in a moment becomes reoxigenized, 
when he again inhales it and continues 
his dive, repeating this whenever neces- 
sary. How this remarkable discovery 
was made I do not know. To those 
who have hunted the otter and know 
his wariness, that the slightest foreign 
sound on ice would cause the animal 
beneath to alter his course, the ingeni- 
ous solution of the problem seems all 
the more marvelous. Of course, it may 
be true—I am unable to disprove it— 














a, 





just as the story of the beavers’ using 
their tails for registering the water- 
level may be true. There are stranger 
things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy. 

As a community of beavers in a dam 
increases and the supply of food along 
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oftener the lonely hunter's approach 
that causes retreat from dams, and not 
their over-populousness. 

Alas! the time is approaching when 
these industrious little animals, fit em- 
blems of a busy country, will pass, like 
the buffalo, forever away; when the 


IN CUTTING THEY WORK IN A CIRCLE, (2. 473.) 





the shore diminishes, a detachment will 
start out early in the summer, advance 


up the streams to « pastures new,” 
Where they set up housekeeping for 
themselves, and build adam and lodge, 
which grow in size and strength as the 
family increases. But I fear now it is 


silent, wooded shores of the deserted 
ponds will never again re-echo to the 
crash of trees felled by them; when 
the stealthy lynx, gliding ghost-like 
along, will sniff the trail beaten by 
busy feet, and find it old, and whine, 
and turn disappointedly away ! 
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THE 


EVOLUTION OF THE DOUBLE-HULLER. 


BY A. J. KENEALY. 


HE double-hull type of craft is 
once more prominently before 
the yachting fraternity, and will 
doubtless be exploited in many 

ingenious ways during the next racing 
season. The development of a type of 
vessel whose origin is lost in the mist 
of antiquity into a racing machine like 
the twenty-footer Dominion has at- 
tracted the attention of naval architects 
generally to Mr. Herrick Duggan, the 
Canadian yacht designer, who for three 
consecutive years has humbled the 
pride of the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Yacht Club by keeping in profane Ca- 
nuck hands the cherished international 
challenge cup, won with singular ease 
off Oyster Bay in 1896. 

Mr. Duggan, of course, cannot pre- 
tend to be the originator of a new type 
of sailing craft, but he may safely lay 
claim to whatever laurels are due to 
the faculty of acute adaptation. Hehas 
succeeded in a field where others have 
tried and failed. 
He has skillfully 
modified the prin- 
ciple of the Malay 
proa, and intro- 
duced its salient 
characteristics into 
a vessel small in- 
deed in the matter 
of dimensions, but 
huge when its in- 
herent scientific 
possibilities are 
considered. Since 
Nat Herreshoff 
made practicable 
the crude fin-keelof 
former designers, 
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no such interesting phase of marine 
architecture has been evolved. 

I remember how fascinated I was as a 
boy by the perusal of “ Lord Anson’s 
Voyage Round the World,” telling how 
that famous English navigator, in his 
stout ship Centurzon, doubled Cape 
Horn in 1740, visited the romantic isle 
of Juan Fernandez, and enriched him- 
self and his accompanying bold seadogs 
by the capture of a Spanish galleon lit- 
erally laden with treasure. Incident- 
ally, the book describes the surprise ex- 
perienced by the ship’s company at the 
first sight of the proa, as used by the 
natives of the Ladrones. Ina copy of 
the first edition of the work, in my 
father’s library, was a quaint illustra- 
tion of the proa under sail, with a 
plan drawn to scale, from which I made 
a crude model, and sailed her on an arm 
of the sea that washed the beach not 
fifty yards from our front door. I was 
not slow to recognize the advantage of 
the type in wind- 
ward work. It 
was my good for- 
tune in the year 
1870, from the deck 
of the East India- 
man /lurkaru, 
bound to Madras, 
to obtain my first 
view of the Sin- 
ghalese type of fly- 
ing proa off the 
coast of Ceylon. 
The sight was novel 


and _ picturesque, 
and, being young 
——— and  impression- 


able in those days, 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE DOUBLE-HULLER. 


it was photographed indelibly on my 
mind. ; 
The southwest monsoon was blowing 
briskly and the Hurkaru was bowling 
along with stunsails set, at a nine-knot 
gait. It was my forenoon watch below, 
and I was suddenly awakened by a ship- 
mate who invited me on deck to look at 
the “ queerest craft I ever saw.” Turn- 
ing out ina hurry I followed him, and 
from the topgallant forecastle saw the 
proain the act of shooting across our 
bows. The breeze piped at a ‘“three- 


man power,” for that number of lithe 
and swarthy Lascars straddled the out- 
rigger to windward, hanging on by their 
eyelids, after the manner of mariners 
The sail that propelled 


the seas over. 
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quently I had several opportunities of 
inspecting these proas, and subjecting 
them to a close examination—notably at 
Point de Galle, where the Hurkaru 
touched to take in cargo on her home- 
ward voyage. 

The main portion of the hull proper 
consists of a trunk of a tree hollowed 
out and hewn into symmetrical shape, 
bow and stern both being pointed. The 
bilge of the weather side is neatly 
rounded, while the lee side is as flat as 
the side of a half model of a vessel that 
is nailed to a board. Cut a double-end 
boat in two longitudinally, take one of 
the sections and nail on planks so as to 
form a wall-like side, and you havea fair 
imitation of the principle of the main 
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MR. H. MELLING’S BOAT, 1873. 


this craft was of the sprit variety, but 
was made of cotton stuff and not of 
matting, as was the sail described in 
“ Anson’s Voyage.” She darted past us 
with rare velocity, throwing the spray 
over her crewin fine style. There were 
six or seven of them in the main hull of 
the proa, the helmsman steering with a 
rather long paddle. After she had 
cleared the ship’s bows she luffed up 
sharp and seemed to point almost in the 
wind’s eye, the sail sitting quite flat, un- 
like the sails of the ordinary “ country 
wallah,” which are, as a rule, of the 
baggy kind. I judged her speed at 
about sixteen knots—certainly not less. 
The mast and sprit of her sail were of 
bamboo, the rigging of kyar. Subse- 


hull of the Singhalese proa. To this 
trunk, when hewn into shape, are fast- 
ened the topsides, which consist of 
planks of suitable length and thickness 
bound with lashings of kyar rope, the 
seams being calked with cocoanut fibre, 
which swells when water-soaked. Not 
a nail is used in the construction of the 
craft, they resembling in this detail the 
famous Masoolah boats of the Madras 
coast. In all essentials the character- 
istics of the proa of the Ladrones de- 
scribed by Anson are reproduced. The 
cigar-shaped log, which is connected to 
the main hull by bamboo outriggers 
(which give the necessary elasticity) and 
kyar lashings, is hewn out of a solid 
and rather heavy tree. This gives the 
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required stability, and in a strong breeze 
pretty nearly all hands.‘ hike out” to 
windward on it, leaving only the helms- 
men (one at each end) aboard the main 
ship. It need not be said that the 
Singhalese are as nearly amphibious as it 
is possible for human bipeds to be. 

These vessels are used chiefly for 
fishing. Their crews, equipped with 
hooks and lines, put off to the fishing 
grounds at daybreak every morning, 
and ‘return at sundown well laden with 
a wondrous variety of scaly prey. Some 
proas ply as bumboats visiting the 
ships in the roadstead, all being well 
handled and brought alongside with 
admirable skill and precision. 

The boatmen are able to beach these 
crate wauuc” the sliohtest injury. Even 
when the surf runs quite heavily, in 
spite of the handicap of the extra 
hull, they sail or paddle the boats to 
the shelving shore and run them up 
high and dry with singular celerity. 

I remember that I bought in the 
bazaar at Point de Galle a fine model of 
a proa, giving 5 rupees 8 annas for it. 
I also remember that I presented it to 
my best girl when I reached home, and 
that it was broken by a jealous and 
spiteful rival immediately after my de- 
parture on my next deep-sea voyage. 

By comparing the catamaran on page 
477 with that of the Ladrones of 
1740, reproduced from “Anson’s Voy- 
age,” it will be seen that although the 
principles are precisely the same, the 
details differ somewhat. It is on record 
that Woodes Rogers, an English pri- 
vateersman, took one of these craft 
home with him from the Ladrones in 
1710, and that her great speed under 
sail excited much admiration. It is the 
opinion of men who have given the 
subject thought, that the type originated 
in the Ladrones, and that it was after- 
ward copied by other nations. Anson 
gives the following description with his 
illustrations : 

Figure 1 represents the proa with her 
sail set as she appears when seen from 
the leeward. 

Figure 2 is a view of her from the 
head with the outrigger to the wind- 
ward, 

Figure 3 is a plan of the whole: 
Where A B is the lee side of the proa ; 
-C D, the windward side ; E F GH, the 
outrigger or frame laid out to wind- 
ward; K L, the boat at the end of it; 


M N P Q, two braces from the head 
and stern to steady the frame; R 5S, a 
thin plank placed to windward to pre- 
vent the proa from shipping water 
(this serves, too, for a seat for the In- 
dian who bails, and sometimes, too, 
goods are carried upon it). I is the 
part of the middle outrigger on which 
the mast is fixed. The mast itself is 
supported (Figure 2) by the shore (C D) 
and by the shroud (E F) and by two 
stays, one of which may be seen in 
Figure 1, marked C D, and the other ts 
hid by the sail. 

The sail (E F G in Figure 1) is of 
matting, and the mast, yard, boom and 
outriggers are all made of bamboo. 
The heel of the yard is always lodged 
in one of the sockets (T or V, Figure 3), 
according to the tack the proa goes on, 
and when she alters her tack they bear 
away a little to bring her up to the 
wind. Then, by easing the halyard and 
raising the yard and carrying the heel 
of it alongside the lee side of the proa, 
they fix it in the opposite socket, while 
the boom at the same time, by letting 
fly the sheet M and hauling the sheet 
N (Figure :), shifts into a contrary 
situation to what it was before; and that 
which was the stern of the proa now 
becomes the head, and she is trimmed 
on the other tack. When it is neces- 
sary to reef or furl the sail this is done 
by rolling it round the boom. 

The proa generally carries six or 
seven Indians, two of whom are placed 
in the head and stern, who steer the 
vessel alternately with a paddle, accord- 
ing to the tack she goes on, he in the 
stern being the steersman. The other 
Indians are employed either in bailing 
out the water which she accidentally 
ships or in setting or trimming the sails. 

The origin of the double-hull craft 
having been traced, as accurately as is 
possible, to the Ladrones, where they 
were in constant use in 1520, as is testi- 
fied by Magellan, the discoverer of the 
islands, the curious investigator natu- 
rally wishes to follow the development 
of the principle from its source to its 
present stage, as exemplified in the Do- 
minton.: | need hardly say that the sub- 
ject is as interesting to the student of 
naval architecture, as is another link in 
the doctrine of the evolution of man 
from protoplasm to a disciple of Dar- 
win. After.some little research I find 
that the source from which Mr. Duggan 
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derived the Dominion may possibly have 
been a craft jointly invented and pat- 
ented in England, in 1873, by Messrs. 
John Dunkin Lee and John White. I 
have not had an opportunity of seeing 
the drawings of the vessel in question, 
but from No. 1,987 of the London F7e/d, 
I gather that the model of the craft may 
be found in the Naval Museum, South 
Kensington, and that the opening para- 
graph of the specification says: “ The 
novelty of this invention consists in giv- 
ing a concave form to the bottom of the 
vessel instead of a convex, thereby mak- 
ing a single channel for the water amid- 
ships, and by which the principal ele- 
ments of displacement are transferred 
to the bilges, thus securing the greatest 
amount of stability that can be obtained, 
combining the properties of two ships 
in one fabric.” 

One glance at the midship section of 
Dominion will convince the ordinary 
man that Mr. Duggan’s aim was to ob- 
tain precisely the same results as are 
mapped out in the paragraph above 
quoted. 

But on going back I discover that as 
early as 1868 Mr. John Mackenzie, a Bel- 
fast, Ireland, yachtsman, built a double 
boat of the following construction : Two 
boats of equal size, each twenty-one feet 
long on the keel, three feet beam and 
three feet deep. Each boat has a keel 
tapering from fifteen inches deep aft to 
six inches deep forward. Bolted to the 
keel by strong iron knees are stanchions 
which rise through the deck, on which 
the rail is fixed. To these stanchions 
the cross-beams connecting the two 
hulls are bolted, the timbers or ribs in 
the wake of the cross-beams also rising 
through the deck for a like purpose. 
The skin is one inch thick, being in one 
board on either side of the keel. The 
sides are made of two planks, each eight- 
een inches deep, the seams being cov- 
ered by acontinuous strip of wood. The 
hulls are connected by five trussed 
beams, the one to which the mast is 
stepped being double trussed. On these 
beams a platform rests, a space of three 
inches being left at either side to allow air 
compressed by a cross-sea to escape from 
underneath. This platform, from the 
mast forward, is of openwork. Under 
the platform is achest two feet wide and 
six inches deep, with a capacity of six 
hundredweight of water to serve as 
ballast in bad weather. There are valves 


in the bottom of the box, by which the 
water can be discharged in a short time. 

Each hull is divided by bulkheads into 
four compartments. Two of these are 
six feet six inches long, and may be used 
as berths to sleep in. A hatch is inone 
compartment and a movable skylight in 
another, the hatches being screwed down 
on india-rubber, thus being air-tight. 
Each hull has a rudder, and these, being 
connected by a coupling-rod, are worked 
simultaneously by a tiller from amid- 
ships, both moving in the same direc- 
tion. 

The inventor, from whose description 
of his craft the ‘foregoing i is taken, adds 
the following comments: 

“Tt might be supposed that a boat so 
constructed would wet those on board 
very much, but such is not the case, as 
the buoyancy is so great that very few 
waves break over the platform. ‘Those 
that do come aboard, being principally 
in front of the mast, disappear through 
the openwork. When ona cruise, and 
lying at anchor, a waterproof tent can 
be rigged up on deck, in which there 
may be a clear inside space of eight feet 
by six feet, sleeping berths being pro- 
vided for four persons in the boats, as 
before mentioned. A permanent cabin 
on deck is, in my opinion, very objec- 
tionable, as it interferes with the work- 
ing of the sails and is a serious hin- 
drance when beating to windward. 

“T had various opportunities during 
the last two summers of testing the 
qualities of this boat. The best oppor- 
tunity was afforded during last summer 
by a cruise along the Antrim coast and 
by frequent sailing in the Irish Sea, 
sometimes in half a gale of wind. 
I always found her to stay very well 
and go to windward in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. The greatest speed was 
ten knots an hour. 

“During the summers of 1868 and 
1869 she was moored in the center of 
Bangor Harbor (which is a tidal one) 
without any trouble. When the tide ebbs 
the boat sits down on an even keel; and 
I consider it a great advantage to be 
able to run into harbor at nearly any 
state of the tide, as it takes away the risk 
of mooring in an exposed bay ; or, if 
running for shelter, you are much more 
likely to be able to enter a harbor than 
with an ordinary boat.” 

I may add that Mr. Mackenzie's boat 
was rigged as a cutter. The accom- 
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panying section gives a sufficiently ac- 
curate plan of her construction, when 
combined with the particulars and di- 
mensions given already, for the reader 
to trace the progress of the double-hull 
to that date. 

It was in 1873 that Mr, H. Melling, 
of Liverpool, England, constructed a 
double - hulled safety yacht, which 
proved herself quite satisfactory to her 
designer and his friends. I transcribe 
the following from Mr. Melling’s own 
description : 

“ Happen what may, she cannot sink, 
for even if scuttled she will remain as 
a strongly-put-together life-raft. She 
can accommodate herself to draw only 
one foot of water, although of the size of 
fifteen tons. She can be beached at pleas- 
ure without the risk of straining. She 
can be anchored and put into places out 
of the wayof harm, 
or being run down 
or a-foul of, and 
ride to her anchor 





“They are weighted to sink by them- 
selves, and house themselves as soon 
as she touches the ground. Her pon- 
toons are 30 feet long and 2 feet in 
diameter, representing enormous float- 
ing power; and, it is almost unneces- 
sary to say, water-tight pontoons, or 
air chambers, are the most powerful 
principle of buoyancy known. In the 
drawing her broadside view is given, 
with the submerged portion shown by 
dotted lines. The ‘end on’ view more 
clearly shows the power of the vessel 
and the peculiarity of her construction.” 

In 1876 Nat Herreshoff designed and 
built the catamaran A maryllis, amarine 
monstrosity which created quite a sensa- 
tion in the yachting world. She sailed 
her first race on June 23d, appearing 
as the representative of the Providence, 
R. L, Yacht Club in the Second Cen- 
tennial Regatta 
for yachts of fif- 
teen tons and un- 
der,thirty-two 





ina roadstead, 
light and buoyant, 
with little strain 
on hercable. All 
is of pine wood, 
light and buoy- 
ant, having no 
ballast whatever. 
She has comfort- 
able cabin accom- 


craft starting. In 
the early part of 
the contest, while 
the wind was light, 
she was wellastern 
of the leaders; but 
when the breeze 
piped upstrong she 
gradually came up 
in the van of the 











modation on deck, 
affording a good 
‘look-out’ fore and 
aft. Galley and 
stowage berths are in the forecastle ; 
and by a system of casks stowed away 
in the pontoons and on deck she could 
carry stores, provisions, water, etc., fora 
voyage, which casks, as they areemptied 
and bunged up, will add much to her 
safety. She made very good weather 
of it in turning down the Dee, and along 
the Welsh coast over shallows against a 
strong wind. In running back off the 
wind she attained extraordinary speed. 

“ The use of the boards is as follows: 
If the fore-board is down, or part down, 
it makes her stay in a seaway; if the 
aft one be down, it holds her steady in 
scudding, and prevents broaching to; 
if they be all down, she holds a good 
wind and makes no leeway. They can 
be let down partially or wholly, as re- 
quired, by a chain, and can be hauled 
up by hand. . 





THE DOMINION, 


fleet, eventually 
passing every boat 
and winning with 
singular ease, 

A protest against her on the ground 
that she could not possibly be classed 
as a yacht was allowed by the Race 
Committee, and she was disqualified 
and voted out. She was, however, pre- 
sented with a medal for making the 
best speed on record by a boat of her 
length. 

The Race Committee of the Seawan- 
haka Yacht Club had this decision in 
mind when they protested against Do- 
minion, on the ground that she is a 
catamaran. But when the Herreshoft 
catamaran and the Duggan double- 
huller are compared it will be seen that 
there is a vast difference between the 
two types. 

Mr. Herreshoff, on being confronted 
with the accusation that Amaryllis was 
a nondescript, having no conveniences 
whatever on board for comfortable 
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cruising, denied the allegation and 
pointed with pardonable pride to the 
circumstance that she carried a camp 
chair. 

The accompanying plan of the 
Amaryllis gives a general idea of the 
queer craft. The two hulls are con- 
nected by a complex 


having about as much accommodation. 
The only possible means of shelter is to 
carry a tent with which to cover the 
cockpit. 

There is one unpleasant feature in the 
catamaran, and that is a singular pro- 
pensity to “ pitch-pole ” on the slightest 

provocation. An amus- 






































system of ball-and- . Age * ing (to the spectators) 
socket joints which have mishap occurred to the 
range of motion enough, = Se =, Amaryllis when racing 
so that one hull may ride TT “TTS with the catamaran 
a wave while the other } oN John Gilpin, in June, 
is in the depths - 1877. Captain 
of a hollow. i Coffin, who was 
The only ac- ——— watching the 


commodation 
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for passengers 
is a small cock- 
pit amidships protected by a coaming. 
The mast and rigging are suppo-zted 
between and above the hulls by a sys- 
tem of truss-work with adjustable ten- 
sion rods of iron. The above descrip- 
tion is condensed from an account of the 
craft printed by Mr. Herreshoff. 

The craft cannot be said to have 
achieved popularity. So far as I know, 
Amaryllis, Arion, Teaser, John Gilpin 
and Zarantella were the only ones that 
Mr. Herreshoff built, and I have not 
seen one sailing since 1883. Each car- 
ried a jib and mainsail, and the speed 
achieved was marvelous, twenty-one 
miles having often been made in a stiff 
breeze and smooth water. The most 
enthusiastic devotee of this aquatic 
freak cannot claim that she is more 
adapted for cruising than an ice-boat, 


THE PROA, FROM ANSON'S ‘t VOYAGE,” 


contest, thus 
humorously de- 
scribed what 
he saw: “The Amaryllis came to a sud- 
den stop. The after ends of the two 
hulls and rudder were descried high in 
the air; for a second she hung poised 
upon her forward end, trembled and 
lost her balance, and in a twinkling 
went end over end, mast down and keel 
up. This peculiar circumstance may be 
illustrated by the following simple dia- 
gram : 
FIGURE I. FIGURE 2, 








“Figure 1, Amaryllis at 3:30 P. M, 
right side up. Figure 2, dmaryllis at 























THE FLYING PROA, FROM ANSON’S ‘* VOYAGE’ 
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3:31 P.M., Wrong side up and stuck in the 
mud, It will be perceived that the crew 
did not remain on board the A maryllis 
after 3:30 p. M. Indeed, with great 
unanimity they preserved their mo- 
mentum when the boat lost hers so sud- 
denly, and went flying through the air, 
landing some twenty feet ahead of their 
pitch-poled craft.” 

The Herreshoff catamaran is an inter- 
esting memory only, but at the time of 
its introduction it set people thinking. 

Captain Louis Towns, a Staten Island 
boatbuilder, in 1877 designed and built 
for Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes the double- 
hulled schooner erezd, the hulls of 
which were three feet wide, five feet 
deep, and each fitted with a 5-foot cen- 
terboard. She was steered with one 
rudder hung between the two hulls, 
which were placed 1o feet apart. One 
hull was set apart for owner and guests, 
the other accommodated skipper and 
crew. Her lower masts were 43 feet 
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huller. It is true that a modification 
of the catamaran type has been fre- 
quently used in canoes and upward in 
the scale to cargo-carrying craft. <A 
steamer built after the general type of 
double-hull was for several years in the 
passenger service between Dover and 
Calais. Many bicycle boats and other 
pleasure craft on the same principle are 
used on American and European rivers 
and lakes. But in spite of all this there 
are certain features in Mr. Duggan’s 
boat which are now for the first time 
combined. As a matter of fact, it re- 
mained for Mr. Duggan to revive inter- 
est in the type, and this he has done 
most effectually by the production of 
Dominion. The craft has given rise to 
much discussion among yachtsmen and 


in the press, both at home and abroad. 
The point of sailing in which Dominion 
excels is close- hauled on a wind or with 
the wind abeam. It is then that she sails 
on her 


lee hull only, the weather hull 
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and her topmasts 20 feet, booms 28 feet, 
gaffs 14 feet. She sailed her maiden 
race in the annual regatta of the New 
York Yacht Club, a special meeting 
having been held in which her claims to 
admission as a yacht were earnestly dis- 
cussed and finally conceded. Owing to 
the connections between the hulls being 
rigid instead of having the ball and 
socket joints used by Herreshoff, she 
proved impracticable, and unsafe for 
cruising in any water not smooth as a 
millpond. 

The same fate befell another double- 
huller, built in Brooklyn the same year 
for Mr. Charles A. Meigs, of Staten 
Island, the hulls of which were 46 feet 
long, with 3 feet 6 inches beam. The con- 
nections of the hulls of this vessel were 
alsorigid, the consequence being another 
failure. 

From that day until the present time 
little has been heard of the double- 


serving the same purpose as the ballast 
of a “sand bagger,” enabling her to 
carry a good press of sail. This is 
shown on page 482, which portrays 
her when heeled. With the wind dead 
aft and both hulls immersed, Dominion 
in the races at Dorval was slightly slower 
than her rival, her paramount advantage 
being gained when sailing with one hull 
immersed. 

Dominion's dimensions are: Length 
over all, 35 feet 10 inches; on load 
water-line, 17 feet 6 inches; extreme 
beam, 7 feet 732 inches; beam, load 
water-line one bilge, 2 feet 5% inches ; 
draught of hull, 10 inches; draught 
with board, 6 feet; freeboard, 1 foot ; 
displacement, 1,750 lbs.; area midship 
section, total 2.88 square feet ; sail area, 
500 square feet. 

In comparing Mr. Melling’s boat with 
Dominion, it will be seen that both craft 
have double hulls and that the center- 
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board is used with advantage in each 
model. Ido not say that Mr. Duggan, 
in the design of Dominion, has adapted 
either Mr. Melling’s or Mr. Mackenzie’s 
plans. I simply reproduce the two ves- 
sels as being links in the history of the 
evolution, not of the catamaran, but 
of the double-huller. 

It is my opinion that the double- 
huller has a great future before it when 
fully developed. The type has none 
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of the disadvantages of the constant 
draught of water which is so powerful 
an objection to the fin-keel vessel. In 
my judgment the double-huller ought 
to sail in a separate class of its own, and 
with this judgment many yachtsmen 
agree ; but I am content to leave that 
matter to the consideration of the Race 
Committees of the clubs, who will doubt- 
less render a wise and impartial decision 
when the proper time arrives. 





WINTER'S 


TERNLY sat old Father Winter, 
S Wrapped about with ermine robe 
And his icy hand extended, 

Covered half our little globe. 


And,the brooklet ceased its laughing 
And the river stopped its flow, 

And the leaves and tender flowers 
All had withered long ago. 


And the pine trees grouped together, 
Felt his chilling breath and sighed, 

And the dainty ferns and bracken, 
Fearful of hts coming, died. 


And the brown, deserted meadows 
Took the veil of snowy white, 

And the pale sun, early hiding, 
Gave its place to clouds of night. 


Then he hung his icy candles 

Where the moonbeams’ rays might fall, 
Sprinkled gems of rarest lustre 

Over rock and tree and wall. 


Traced with hand no art might copy, 
Patterns on the window pane, 

Leaves and ferns, and buds and flowers, 
Ne’er conceived by human brain. 


Draped the trees with snowy fleeces, 
Filled the hollows, swept the plains, 
Hung his dainty tasseled network 
On the hedges in the lanes. 


Smiled and said, ‘* My work I'll finish, 
Little Spring will soon be here ; 

She will surely come and spoil it, 
As she has done every year. 
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‘* Follows she my frosty footsteps, 
With her smiles and tears and songs, 
Laughs as she unlocks the rivers, 
For the key to her belongs. 


‘* Draws the veil from off the meadows, 
Spreads a carpet velvet green, 
Shakes the network from the hedges, 
And strews flowers in between. 


‘Tells the earth that Summer's coming 
With the heat of glowing sun, 
How she'll ripen all the harvest, 
Little Spring has just begun. 


“ Tells the forest wondrous stories, 
But she’s told them oft before, 
Of the vines she drapes like curtains, 
Over porch and wall and door. 


“Stops to speak about her brother. 
‘He is coming, too, says she ; 
‘For he follows after Summer, 
Just as Summer follows me. 


“ *He will plant the golden pumpkin, 
Hang brown tassels on the corn ; 
Surely such a wondrous artist 
As my brother ne’er was born, 


*** For he gathers all his colors 
From the sunset clouds at night, 
And his rarest bits of crimson 
From the early morning light. 


“* Gorgeously he'll deck the forest 

With a mantle brown and red, 

And with shades of palest yellow 
Will he crown the poplar’s head.’ 


“As she tells the same old story, 
On my footsteps she will fly, 

But, so sure as they again come, 
Little Spring-time, so shall I.” 


C.. Hi. COOLEY. 
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BOWLING. 


THE MODERN GAME OF 


SKITTLES.» 


BY J. PARMLY PARET. 


HE favorite sport of our Dutch 
ancestor, Hendrik Hudson, or 
at least the modern successor to 
his game of “skittles,” has ex- 

tended its popularity far and wide from 
the home of its origin. The art has 
made many enthusiastic converts 
throughout this country, and not a few 
scattering adherents in other lands. 

Though of English origin, we got 
the game from the Dutch, and after 
transferring it from the bowling green, 
where it flourished 
as an outdoor 
sport, to indoor 
“ alleys,” we have 
added another pin 
to the _ original 
nine,and improved 
the implements 
and skill with 
which it is played, 
until to-day we 
have a game that 
affords consider- 
able opportunity 
for scientific play. 
It is highly recom- 
mended as an ex- 
ercise for the long 
winter months, 
when most out- 
door sports are un- 
seasonable, and it 
offers great social 
advantages. 

The fascination 
of the game is 
little short of mar- 
velous. The very 
monotony of the 
play would seem 
to rob it of its 
charm after the first novelty has worn 
off, yet the most enthusiastic players 
are those who have been at it longest. 
They roll the big wooden balls down the 
wooden alleys night after night with ap- 
parently as much enjoyment as when 
they first learned to hit the head-pin. 

As inall other sports, there is as much 
difference between good and bad forms 
in bowling as there is between the styles 
of the best players and the poorest. 


FIRST POSITION, 





SIGHTING THE BALL, 


The chief advantage a good bowler en- 


joys over a poor one lies in his form, 


and when an ambitious player first 
learns to roll his ball in true form, his 
score begins to improve very rapidly. 
You see the beginner with back bent, 
feet close together and elbows crooked 
in his frantic effort to roll a fast ball and 
still hit the head-pin. His efforts cost 
him much more strength than a far faster 
ball from an experienced bowler, and 
produce much poorer results. The ex- 
pert rolls a fast 
ball with a long, 
full swing of back 
and arm that starts 
it on its true course 
with less strength 
and none of the 
noise and visible 
effort that mark 
the efforts of the 
novice. 

The cardinal 
principle of good 
bowling is to give 
the balla long 
swing before de- 
livery, with the 
course of the ball 
always in direct 
line with its flight. 
If the arm _hesi- 
tates in its swing 
or the ball swerves 
in its course be- 
fore it leaves the 
bowler’s hand, its 
direction must be 
controlled at the 
last second by the 
motion of his 
wrist, whereas the 
expert bowlers do all this with the arm 
and use the wrist only to give the side 
twist to the ball. The rightarm is used 
exactly like the pendulum of a huge 
clock. With the elbow joint absolutely 
straight, the whole arm hangs from the 
shoulder as though pivoted there, and 
the ball is lowered to the alley by bend- 
ing the body from the hips. 

Most good bowlers take two short 
steps beforedelivering the ball,and a few 
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take four steps. With the left foot well 
forward and the side turned enough to 
let the arm swing free off the body, the 
ball is carefully sighted for the head- 
pin at the other end of the alley. Then 
it is swung down and back swiftly as the 
player takes the first step and bends his 
body well forward to counterbalance the 
weight of the ball. The arm should be 
swung up behind the back almost, if not 
quite, to the height of the shoulder. The 
ball is poised a second in the air, and 
then the body shoots forward quickly 
with the preliminary steps that add to 
the momentum of the ball, the arm 
swings down quickly, the elbow still 
straight and the ball following its ulti- 
mate course without variation, and the 
ball is delivered bya final thrust with 
all the weight of the body. As the ball 
touches the alley, the back should be 
bent gradually overuntil thelengthofthe 
arm makes the ball just touch the alley 
There should be no dropping of the ball 


two or three inches, or allowing it to 


strike before the arm is perpendicular. 
Either would slow up its force and tend 
to deflect its direction. 

When one considers that the ball must 
roll sixty feet before it reaches the 
head-pin of the frame, it is easy to realize 
the difficulty encountered in starting it 
on its course properly. The slightest 
deflection at the head of the alley will 
account for many valuable inches at the 
other end, and perhaps spoil an other- 
wise perfect delivery. If the wrist 
quivers but a second it will alter the 
course of the ball, and the head-pin will 
be found as safely on its spot when the 
débris is cleared away as though it were 
never threatened. Primarily, no strike 
resulting in the flooring of the whole 
set of pins can be made without hitting 
the head-pin, and hitting it with the 
proper bias, too, As that worthy foe- 
man presents but three inches of front 
to the bowler, the aim must be pretty 
true. You can hit either quarter-pin 
even if the aim be several inches out of 
true, but the best one can expect from 
this is eight pins, and often six or seven 
is the net result. But it does not take 
very much deflection to the ball before 
it is delivered to send it off the alley 
entirely before its full sixty feet have 
been traversed, and nothing is so de 
rided as one of these “ poodles.” 

Long after the bowler has learned to 
hit the head-pin with considerable reg- 
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ularity, he has other puzzling problems. 
Perhaps his troubles begin when a per- 
fectly straight ball hits the head pin 
“full in the nose,” and the result is the 
worst possibie kind of a “ break,” with 
pins standing on either side of the 
breach he has made through the center 
of the wooden phalanx. I have even 
seen a small ball go through the center 
after hitting the head-pin dead full, and 
carry with it only the head and king 
pins. More often, however, it will leave 
five pins standing, two on one side and 
three on the other—a hopeless break. 
A center-ball that hits the head pin 
full is sure to fail, and almost as sure 
to leave a combination of pins standing 
that make a spare impossible, or nearly 
so. 

The head-pin must be hit two-thirds 
full on one side or the other for the 
best results. Even then, a strike is not 
sure to follow. If the angle is only a 
half-inch too thin, the king-pin will re- 
main standing almost as surely as Gi 
braltar. This is the most aggravating 
failure bowling offers its devotees 
They see what seems to be a perfect 
strike ball go rolling down the alley; 
they watch eagerly as the pins go tum- 
bling one another down, and then, as the 
“dead-wood ” topples off the alley and 





SECOND POSITION. BEGINNING THE SWING. 








THIKD POSITION, STARTING THE BALL. 


the king-pin remains as undisturbed as 
before the ball started on its errand of 
destruction, they think vigorous things, 
if they do not say them. Yet, despite 
this experience, oft repeated, or varied 
with the hopeless center “split,” there 
are scores of bowlers, and some good 
ones, too, who insist on rolling their first 
ball down the center of the alley to 
tempt disaster. 

The surest escape from this pitfall is 
the side-ball, and a large proportion of 
the expert bowlers use it. By starting 
the ball from the right side of the alley, 
perhaps six inches from its edge, and 
sighting it, as before, for the right 
side of the head-pin, you are almost cer- 
tain to at least clear the left side of the 
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FOURTH POSITION FOLLOWING THROUGH, 
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ailey if the head-pin is hit. A bad split 
is much lesscommon with this side-ball 
than with a center-ball, while the angle 
required for a strike, though a trifle 
less full, is as easy to connect with. 
The ball veers off in one direction, and 
clears the pins on that side of the 
board, while the displaced head-pin per- 
forms a similar duty for those of the 
opposite wing. 

And yet it is remarkable how per- 
sistently even a side-ball will leave the 
corner-pin standing, after what seemed 
like a perfect angle with the head-pin. 
I have seen good bowlers leave the 
right-hand corner-pin four or five times 
in succession on apparently good balls. 
If the head-pin is hit too full this will 
almost surely follow, while too fine an 
angle will more often leave the left 
corner-pin. But either is preferable to 
the Dutchman’s “ bridge,” as the famous 
three-pin spare, with the two corner- 
pins and a third just in front of one of 
them, is called. This seldom follows a 
side- ball, however. 

This “ bridge ” is really the most diffi- 
cult spare that can be made, and it is 
only scored by hitting the forward pin 
fine enough to throw it full across the 
alley and carry the opposite corner-pin 
with it, while the ball takes the pin be- 
hind, It is very seldom made by even 
the best bowlers, and the general 
chorus of “ Good eye!” that follows it 
indicates the respect that every bowler 
feels for his brother who makes the 
“bridge ” spare. 

For purposes of identification the 
spots on the alley, where the pins are 
set up, are numbered, and the pins 
themselves are referred to by these 
numbers. For instance, the head-pin 
is always spoken of as “ No. 1” and the 
king-pin as “No. 5.” The “ Dutch- 
man’s Bridge” is Nos. 4, 7 and 10, or 6,7 
and 10. The “Lighthouse” split (the 
only hopeless break on the alley) is com- 
posed of the two “corner pins” Nos. 7 
and 1o. Nos. 2 and 3 are also known as 
the “quarter-pins.” The diagram on 
page 489 illustrates how the pins are 
numbered. 

It has often been said that the appar- 
ently intricate method of scoring for 
bowling frightens many of its possible 
recruits from taking up the game. It 
must be admitted that it does look for- 
midable at first, but it is really simplic- 
ity itself, and a few minutes of careful 
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frames are the 
same, so that a 
ball *may be 
counted twice, 
or, in case of two 
or innings, for strikes following 
each player, and sach other, three 
ach frame is 7 times. 


study will make 
it very plain to - } 
the veriest novice. 
The game consists 
of ten “frames,” 








made up of three Fe % For instance, 
valls (rolls). The \ 3) the first player 
score is simply “~ makes a strike, so 
the number of Poa he has ten pins 
pins knocked ! and two balls to 
down in these ; his credit. The 
ten frames, or THE POSITION OF THE PINS. second frame 
thirty balls, and brings a strike, 


as it is possible to knock down ten pins too, so his first frame has netted him 
with each ball, the maximum score of twenty, with one ball still to his credit, 
the game is three hundred pins. while the second frame has ten, with 





A STRIKE BALL. PINS SET FOR A COCKED HAT, 





A BAD BREAK,” THE ‘* BRIDGE” SPARE. 


But the intricacy begins when strikes two balls to come. The next ball 
and spares are courted. There are fills the first frame and the one after 
three balls allowed to each frame, but the second frame. Simplified, each 
if the player knocks down all the ten frame must score the net total of three 
pins with one ball or with two, they successive balls, but whenever a strike 
are not set up again, but he is allowed or spare is made the succeeding balls 
to carry over to the next frame the are counted twice or three times to 
credit of as many balls, one or two, as complete the frames before, as well as 
he has not used in that frame. Instead in their natural places. Incase of a 
of setting up the pins thirty times, there- strike in the tenth frame, the pins are 
fore, in order to make a perfect game set up again to complete ‘the frame, 
of three hundred, the credit balls carried and a twelfth time, if necessitated by 
over and the first balls of the following two strikes in the tenth. 
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“ Double-headers,” as strikes following 
strikes are called, form the only means of 
making really big scores, although two 
hundred can be scored by alternate 
strikes and spares, without any “ double- 
headers,” One hundred and ninety is 
the possible of ten spares without any 
strikes at all, and this score is considered 
very good, even in match bowling. The 
average scores in the big matches are 
from about 190 down to 160. Most of 
the matches, however, are played by 
teams of either five or ten men, and 
in these cases the total scores are 
used. For five men, 800 is a good 
score, although goo is often seen in the 
biggest tournaments, and 1,000 a few 
times each season, but it is very difficult 
to get five men to roll an average of 200 
each at the same time. On ten-men 
teams, 1,700 is a good score, while 1,800 
or Over is exceptional. 


ee lay at ease along the rug 
With open book before him, 
And shining eyes fixed on the blaze 
That danced and twinkled o'er him; 
The printed page a picture showed, 
A silvery giant leaping, 
Far on the foaming Nepigon, 
By lonely headlands sweeping. 


Some stirring thought had seized the 
Jad — 
I saw the brown eyes glowing, 
The color deepening in his cheek, 
His breathing quicker growing. 
So eager was his look that I, 
To share his fancies wishing, 
The silence broke : ** What is it, Hugh? 
Quick came the answer, “ Fishing.” 


The moonless night was wan with snows, 
And wintry winds were sighing, 

But at the word my thoughts took flight, 
Like wild-fowl, northward flying ; 
Again, methought, we whipped the pool 
(That day much grief had brought him), 
And “ Lose that fish again?’ I asked. 
“No, six / To-night I caught him. ’ 


He came and stood beside my chair . 
‘Come, father, aren't you ready ? 

It’s sun-up now, and time to start!" 

(I laughed ; but clear and steady 

His words ran.) ** Now we're on the trail. 
How the mists roil and quiver! 

They're breaking fast, and soon will lift— 
Ah! Don't you smell the river?” 


There are many varieties of alley- 
bowling, all of which have their devo- 
tees, although the German nine-pin 
game and the American “cocked-hat ” 
are the best known and most practiced. 
In the former, the pins are set in a 
square, each side of which has three 
pins, and the corner is turned toward 
the bowler. In the “cocked-hat” only 
three pins are used, and they are set up 
on the regular triangle, the head-pin and 
the two corner-pins being used. For this 
game only the smaller balls are fit, 
as the large ones will not carrom across 
from the head-pin to either corner. 
There are dozens of other variations of 
alley-bowling, made by using different 
combinations of the pins and different 
conditions of leaving certain ones stand- 
ing and knocking down others, but the 
standard American game is that played 
with ten pins. 


ON MEMORY'S RIVER, 


Idid. Like feathers deftly cast, 
The laddie’s painted fiction 
On Memory’s haunted waters played, 
Took me with strange conviction. 
The river murmured in his voice, 
I saw the far pools glisten 
In his clear eyes, that wintry night, 
And could not choose but listen. 


The pen hung idle in my hands: 
Forgot my shoulder’s twinges, 

Forgot November's winds outside 
Fretting the creaking hinges ; 

Away, away, toward vanished joys 
And sunny, summer weather. 

Lured by that laughing voice, we sped, 
Two happy lads together. 


Again the startled duck took wing 
As round the point we glided, 

Or swimming otter’s whiskered nose 
His V-shaped path divided ; 

Again we twitched the slender tip 
And sent the line out swishing, 

As there beside the study fire 
That night we went a-fishing. 


Some sing Canadian streams, and some 
Wisconsin's lakelet reaches, 
While others love the lisping waves 
That lap on Tampa's beaches, 
But best of all Llike, by night, 
When bleak winds howl and shiver, 
To sit here—with this other boy— 
And fish in Memory’s river. 


W. H. Woops, 
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N the steamer | exe- 
suela, bound for 
South America 
some of us in 
search of health, 
some of sport more 
novel and exciting 
than is to be found 
in the States — it 
was the caiman 
and our probable 
adventures in his 
: haunts which most 

—— engrossed our 
, ae thoughts and 
formed the basis of our speculations. 

We were fortunate enough on board 
to meet a man who had been a pioneer 





BY WINIFRED JOHNES. 


in the trackless wilds of the Orinoco 
Valley, and who was on his way back 
to that region in charge of a party of 
settlers from our Western States. This 
veteran entertained us with many a 
thrilling story of life in the jungle. 
We had all shot birds and deer before, 
some of us wild turkey and bear, and so 
the chief interest and novelty to which 
we looked forward was the hunting of 
the great crocodiles, which we were 
soon to see for the first time. 

The South American caiman bears a 
closer resemblance to the crocodile of 
the Ganges than to the alligator of 
our Southern States. The skull of the 
caiman is larger and less flat than that 
of the alligator, the protuberances along 





THE INDIAN VILLAGE OF SANTA ROSA. 
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the head and back are more marked, 
the teeth are set differently, and finally, 
the toes are more webbed, in accord- 
ance with habits almost exclusively 
aquatic. 

“They’re very clumsy on land,” our 
pioneer friend remarked, “and so, if 
you see one coming for you, just wait 
till he ‘most gets up to you, and then 
dodge to one side. It will take a whole 
acre lot to turn him around in, and be- 
fore he’s pointed at you again, you can 
get ready to dodge again, and just keep 
it up till you tire him out.” 

If, in the course of this little game of 
tag, the caiman did catch one, he was still 
reassuring. In such a case, while one or 
perhaps both legs were being mangled 
or neatly nipped off by the reptile, 
we were to dig our thumbs into hiseyes 
and gouge them out. This would in- 
fallibly induce him to loose his hold. 
To prove this statement, he told us of a 
peon who, in walking close to the river’s 
bank, had incautiously stepped into the 
open mouth of a caiman, and had, by 
pursuing these tactics, released himself 
minus one foot. He also gave us the 
comforting assurance that the caiman, if 
he caught a man, did not immediately 
devour him, but carefully buried him in 
the mud till he got tender. This indica- 
tion that the caiman was a bon vivant 
did not increase our confidence in him. 

It was with some secret tremors then, 
as well as pleasurable anticipation, that 
we disembarked at Curacgoa and took a 
smaller steamer for Maracaibo. In the 
States we had been told such grewsome 
tales of snakes, scorpions, centipedes, 
malaria and yellow fever, that our 
minds were preparedin advance for the 
worst that could befall. 

Twenty-four hours’ sail brought us to 
Maracaibo—a white city, unrelieved by 
foliage save the luxuriant fringe of 
cocoa palms bordering the lake shore, 
dazzling our Northern eyes with re- 
flected rays of the tropic sunshine. Of 
Maracaibo, however, we brought away 
nothing but the pleasantest recollec- 
tions, in spite of weather so hot that it 
was at midday well-nigh unendurable. 

It was on a small side-wheel steamer, 
drawing but two and a half feet of 
water, with the rudest of accommoda- 
tions on board, that we sailed away 
down the Lago de Maracaibo. The 
heat was intense, and those passengers 
on the Los Andcs who were fortunate 


enough to sleep on deck in hammocks 
had decidedly the best of it. Morning 
brought us to La Ceiba, on the southern 


shore of the lake. Here we disem- ° 


barked and took a short run on the 
railroad into the country, returning at 
evening to the Los Andes. The next 
morning our boat left the lake and 
entered the Catatumbo River. This 
river, from its mouth to its junction at 
Encontrados with the Zulia River, is 
bordered for the most part by swamps 
well-nigh impassable, diversified here 
and there by little clearings occupied 
mostly by banana plantations. The 
rank growth of the trees,.twined and 
entangled, would seem to the uninitiated 
a most appropriate lurking-place for 
snakes of all kinds; and at first shivers 
crept down our spines as we pictured 
ourselves lifted bodily from the deck of 
our boat and borne off encircled by the 
coils of a giant boa-constrictor. But 
we soon found how groundless were 
such fears, and, at the risk of having 
my veracity questioned, I will state 
here that none of our party even saw a 
snake in the whole course of our trip 
through Venezuela. 

Though snakes were, apparently, 
wholly lacking to this jungle, its tan- 
gled depths were teeming with life of 
many sorts. Iguanas and gay-hued 
lizards ran in every direction, great 
butterflies of gorgeous hue fluttered 
through the air, parrots and paroquets 
flew above our heads, uttering discord- 
ant shrieks, blue herons and white 
cranes lazily flapped their great wings 
and sailed slowly by us or stood on the 
banks gravely regarding our progress. 
The trees were gay with many-hued 
orchidz, looking, some of them, like 
creatures instinct with life, and mon- 
keys of many different species climbed 
and swung and swayed among the 
branches. J shot one of the large 
red monkeys, hoping to get the skin, 
but its body fell into the depths of the 
swamp, where it could not be reached. 
These creatures are nearly as large as 
an Irish setter, with coats of the same 
shade of color and faces surrounded by 
bushy beards. 

As the sun’s rays illuminated this 
strange scene we. caught our first 
glimpse of the caimans. Some were 
floating like black logs in the river (in- 
deed, ovr unpracticed eyes could not 
distinguish them from logs, so gentle 
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are their motions in swimming and so 
nearly are their bodies submerged) ; 
others were sunning themselves on the 


‘banks, from whence they rolled into 


the water with a great splashing as our 
boat approached. Our rifles were soon, 
at work, and we materially reduced 
the caiman population of that region, 
though occasionally some one of us 
would waste a shot on a log, and, of 
course, all bullets which did not strike 
square glanced off harmless from the 
thick and tough hide of the reptiles. 

Swinging round a bend of the river, 
whose far stretches were edged with 
the pale legions of the menovs, or false 
plantains, we saw what seemed to be 
an enormous caiman lying apparently 
asleep directly in the middle of the 
deep water where we must pass. The 
Captain slowed the engines and we 
crept up almost noiselessly. and 
, on each side of the bow, stood 
with rifles poised, ready to fire. Nearer 
we came, and we could see his great 
ugly body outlined in the water. Near- 
er, and we could see his cavernous eyes, 
but they were closed. At last, just as 
we seemed almost over him, he awoke 
and switched his mighty tail. Just 
then two rifle shots rang out, and as he 
began to churn the water into foam in 
his death struggle the boat passed over 
him. The last we saw was his whitish 
belly turned upward, as the river bore 
his ugly body away to the lake. 

The old theory that one must shoot a 
crocodile in the eye in order to kill was 
proved fallacious. A bullet from a 
modern Winchester or Martini, if it 
strikes square above a vital spot, is 
almost certainly fatal. When wounded 
the creatures uttered a fearful bellow- 
ing, much like that of an enraged bull, 
and spun round and round, lashing the 
water furiously with their tails. The 
death agonies of these reptiles, how- 
ever, left us quite unmoved. I had 
never been able to overcome my re- 
pugnance either to causing or witness- 
ing the death of any warm-blooded 
creature, no matter how insignificant or 
small, but for these lurking evil things 
not one pang of pity disturbed my breast. 

When wearrivedat Encontrados, J , 
wishing for a nearer view of the cai- 
man, engaged a guide. This man, a 
tall, lithe Indian, with piercing eye and 
aquiline features, the ideal hunter in ap- 
pearance, paddled J about in a little 














dug-out canoe among the floating rep- 
tiles. J afterward confessed that his 
sensations had been far from pleasant, 
as he realized that any one of those 
passive creatures, whose black noses 
dotted the water like buoys, could easily 
have overturned the little boat with a 
switch of its powerful tail, and thus 
have had the occupants at its mercy. 
He was not successful, either, in getting 
a good shot at any of them, as, sitting 
in the bottom of the boat, he was not 
sufficiently above the water-line to get 
a proper angle, and the bullets glanced 
off harmless from their armor plate. 
The guide then proposed to show us 
the native method of trapping caiman. 
We were rowed some distance from the 
town ; then, disembarking, we walked 
slowly along the river bank, our guide 
ahead, his bright eyes closely scanning 
the surface of the water. At last he 
stopped and exclaimed: “Caiman— 
caiman!” pointing to what looked like 
a group of floats lying at some distance 
in front of us. He bade us conceal our- 
selves in the brush near by and await 
results. Cutting an osier wand about a 
yard and a half in length, he fastened it 
by means of tough grass into the form 
of a circle, following its outline with a 
running noose of strong rope, fastened 
to the osier at short intervals by means 
of strips of short bark easily broken. 
The lower part of the hoop was then 
baited with offal from a sheep freshly 
killed. Divesting himself of most of 
his clothing, the Indian waded into the 
river until he reached adepth of four or 
five feet. He then secured the hoop to 
a stake driven into the mud of the river 
bed, arranging so as to leave the bait 
about two inches below the surface of 
the water. The trap being now ready, 
our hunter began to splash about nois- 
ily, ducking his head under the water 
occasionally and making bubbles rise 
as he imitated the sounds made by cattle 
in drinking. After a few moments 
given to these manceuvres, the long, 
irregular line of floats began to make a 
ripple in our direction. As they slowly 
advanced, a native woman came down 
to the shore opposite us with her arms 
full of soiled linen. She was barefooted, 
and, tucking up her skirts, she waded 
into the stream, and, dipping a piece of 
linen, began to beat it against a flat 
stone. The caimans saw and noted. 
The floats changed their direction, and 
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slowly moved towara the unconscious 
lavandera. Our shouts and gestures 
warned her of her danger, and she 
hastily scrambled out of the water, post- 
poning her washing till some more 
auspicious time. 

J quoted here Kipling’s “ Ripple 
Song :” 





‘* Maiden, wait,” the ripple saith, 
‘““ Wait a while, for Iam Death.” 
‘* Where my lover calls I go— 
Shame it were to treat him coldly— 
*Twas a fish that circled so, 
Turning over boldly.” 
And again he quoted : 


‘‘ Far away the ripple sped, 
Ripple, ripple running red.” 


Sympathetic shudders coursed down our 
backs as we thought of the danger the 
woman had just escaped. 

The disappointed caimans were again 
attracted by our guide’s splashing, and 
at length one, thirteen feet long, came 
within a dozen yards of him, retreated a 
little and then again advanced. From 
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our hiding-place we could see his evil 
eye fixed on the human bait. Then, as 
the reptile made a quick start, the guide 
retreated to shallower water, still keep- 
ing up his splashing as though uncon- 
scious of the animal’s approach. When 
the caiman came within about eight feet 
of the hoop, the Indian thought best to 
leave the water, as they are capable of 
rushing for a short distance with ter- 
rific speed through their native element. 
Advancing a little further the creature 
got scent of the offal bait, and in an in- 
stant more his jaws closed over it—his 
upper jaw within the rope and osier cir- 
cle, his lower jaw below it. The noose 
was immediately jerked taut by our 
hunter, and, broken from the willow 
hoop, it inclosed the head tightly, catch- 
ing fast in the upper teeth. The crea- 
ture was then quickly pulled ashore by 
all hands, and dispatched by a bullet 


through the heart from one of our 
rifles. 
On our return to Encontrados we 


watched the process of skinning our lat- 
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_CAIMAN CAPTURE IN VENEZUELA. 











THE NOOSE WAS JERKED TAUT. 


est victim. The methods of the natives 
are simple and primitive in this as in 
all else that they do, and there is littie 
attempt at improving on old methods. 
The crocodile’s skin is split down the 
spine, as along that region the pelt is too 
thick and lumpy to be available for 
leather. The skin is then stripped off 
in one piece, salt and arsenic rubbed on 
the under side, and it is spread, raw sur- 
face down, on the hot ground to cure. 
We brought none of ours away, how- 
ever, as we found them very bulky and 
evil-smelling, and it would have been 
more expensive in the long run than to 
buy skins already prepared. 

The following day we left Encontra- 
dos and pushed on toward the Andes. 
We saw no more caiman after leaving 
the Zulia and Catatumbo rivers, though 
other game, such as peccary, fox, deer, 
wild turkey and smaller birds we found 
in abundance. Indeed, we found Ven- 
ezuela a perfect sportsman’s paradise, 
though I would never advise one who is 
not in good health to seek sport in the 
tropics, nor one te whom the luxuries of 
life seem a necessity. We all took daily 
doses of quinine during our travels in 
the interior, and only one of our party 
contracted the river fever—an acute and 
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most uncomfortable form of malaria. 
Quinine in large quantities is a neces- 
sary part of every sportsman’s or travel- 
er’s outfit. If one observes certain neces- 
sary precautions he is not likely to be ill. 
Fruit should be eaten sparingly or not 
at all during the first month of one’s stay 
in the country. Bathing out of doors or 
in a draught should not be indulged in, 
and the rays of the midday sun should 
be avoided. 

The chief bugbears of the Northern 
traveler, snakes, scorpions and centi- 
pedes, were conspicuously absent from 
our route, though it is always well to be 
provided with ammonia in case of neces- 
sity. Indeed, the dry season, during 
which we were in South America, was 
probably our most efficient protection. 
In some of the old houses, I was told, 
scorpions and centipedes are found, 
though not where chickens or cats are 
kept, as they hunt and exterminate these 
pests. 

The traveler who comes to South 
America with a rifle in his possession 
must be prepared to be viewed with 
suspicion, and to experience more or 
less difficulty in getting it through the 
custom house. This is owing to the fact 
that very few Venezuelans own rifles 
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and that such weapons are supposed to 
indicate incipientrevolution. The sports- 
man must carry all his own ammunition 
with him, as he will be unable to find 
rifle cartridges anywhere in Venezuela, 
and, except in Caracas and Maracaibo, 
there is not a store where shotgun shells 
can be purchased, although pistols and 
pistol cartridges can be found any- 
where. 
In spite of all these drawbacks and 
inconveniences, which I have stated 
without glossing over; in spite of the 
mt long and sometimes tedious journey and 
of some risk of health, the trip to Vene- 
zuela is one that will amply repay one 
in search of new sensations and weary 
of the languid sport of stocked club pre- 
serves. The stranger will find a coun- 
try picturesquely old and primitive, yet 
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MARACAIBO, 





THE GRITA RIVER. 


strangely new and untried, rich in 
resources and affording boundless op- 
portunities to the capitalist and to the 
man of initiative power. In fact, this 
vast country is as certainly El Dorado 
to-day as it was in the days when Span- 
ish galleons left those shores laden—if 
tradition tells us truly—with gold and 
treasure ; but itis an El Dorado that 
pours out its treasures to honest enter- 
prise, energy and thrift, not to the chev- 
alier of fortune. 

Sportsmen will find a welcome where- 
ever they may go that will recompense 
them ten-fold for whatever inconven- 
iences they may meet, and sport in 
abundanceif they will seek out the right 
sources of information and take reason- 
able care of their health ; remembering 
that they are in the tropics. 
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ries with it more pleasure than 

trolling for kingfish, unless it be 

the similar pastime of “ squidding 
for blues.” 

The kingfish is rarely found in schools, 
and then only small ones at certain sea- 
sons, when they will not bite with any 
degree of voraciousness. Occasionally 
large strings have been captured “still 
fishing’ by large parties on the edge of 
some favorite turtle grass bank, but the 
methods employed are not those of true 
sporting men and lack the interest of 
trolling. The fish travel in pairs or by 
threes and fours, and much of the enjoy- 
ment, as in most of the pleasures of this 
life, is in the electric anticipation of the 
next grab, snap, and mad rush of the 
beautiful fish. 

With a good boat—a “ Cape cat” is the 
best—measuring two and a half to four 
gross tons, a brisk wind, the exhilarat- 
ing sport may be indulged in with the 
certainty of returning with the most 
satisfying results. The best grounds are 
along the Gulf coast between Sanibel 
and Cedar Keys, or in the rougher wa- 
ters about the Florida reefs. To enjoy 
the round of sport presented for the 
delectation of the sportsman let it be 
suggested that a start be made from 
Key West in a suitable cruiser and 
work up the keys to Lower Matecumbe. 
Thence cross the flats of Barnes’ Sound 
to Cape Sable and take the west coast, 
as desired, for there are harbors for any 
vessel drawing not more than three feet 
at intervals of a few miles. 

No live bait is required for trolling 
for kingfish. A hand-wrought tarpon 
hook firmly seized to a light copper 
wire and looped to a three sixteenths 
soft laid cotton line, is all the apparatus 
required, save a triangular bit of canvas 
the length of the hook, which must be 
firmly sewed about the shank at one 
angle, and the base dove-tailed or swal 
low-tailed to prevent raveling and to 
act as a spinner. 
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The prime requisite for the enjoy- 
ment of the sport and the perfection of 
tesults lies in the fact that the boat 
should be moving briskly. The fish 

| will not stir for a slowly moving bait, but 
| takes his food with the speed of an ex- 
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KINGRISHING. 


BY JNO. D. FEABODY, M. D. 


press train, when it passes him as if in 
earnest. The suddenness of the strike 
is almost startling to the tyro in the 
sport and loses none of its electric thrill 
to an old hand at the game. It is not 
the slow method of the tarpon or the 
uncertainty of the pike or bass. When 
a strike is made the angler may feel 
assurec that his hook has gone to that 
place where it will do him the most 
good, 

If a very heavy fish has struck, say 
one weighing twenty-five or thirty 
pounds, the speed of the boat should be 
slackened by heading into the wind, for 
a Hercules could not pull the monster 
over the taffrail unaided, with the boat 
moving six knots an hour. A steady 
hand should be maintained and the line 
kept taut, for the fish might disgorge 
the hook, although such an act is rare, 
the barbs being, in the majority of cases, 
well set by his first rush and the onward 
movement of the vessel. Up and down, 
back and forth, the struggling quarry 
flies! He one moment gives a pang of 
deadly anxiety lest he be gone, as the 
line slackens, and another of a different 
variety the next, when the line is drawn 
as rigid as a piano wire and sings in a 
sidelong cut across the tops of the glis- 
tening waves. He may maké one or 
more gigantic springs into the sunlight 
or he may fight so far below the surface 
that his glittering armor does not send 
a thrill of admiration to the sportsman's 
heart, until, almost exhausted, he is 
drawn nearly to the vessel's counter. 

With the speed at which the vessel is 
moving no fish, however capable, can 
prolong such a bitter fight. But no fish 
of any kind, in any water, fights as hard 
while he is fighting as our own royal 
king. 

When first taken from the water, the 
scales of the king are, as those of the 
tarpon, brilliantly silvered. This soon 
changes as death sets in and rushes of 
light, changing as rapidly and in as many 
varied tints as those of a well-blown 
bubble, spread over the surface. If the 
fish is scaled at this moment and some 
dozens of the scales dropped in absolute 
alcohol and set in a dark corner, it may 
be possible that out of the.dozens two or 
three will retain in permanent condition 
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a motley coloring. This brilliant spec- 
tacle is the song of the dying swan in 
another sense. 

The larger fish are found nearest the 
shore, as a rule, following up the edge of 
some grass bank bordering the channel. 
The smaller fish, better in fighting ca- 
pacity and as food, are caught off shore 
in six to ten fathoms, but as this is quite 
a distance out for a small boat most of 
the work is done “ between passes.” A 
favorite pastime for a morning of this 
sport is to run out of one pass and in at 
another, going or returning “inside” as 
the wind serves. From eight to a dozen 
fish should be picked up with three lines 
well served in a trip of this nature, and 
this, with the glorious weather found 
nowhere else on the face of the earth in 
the perfection it is here, the health-giv- 
ing air and the pleasure of sailing, should 
be sufficient for any sportsman. 

The flesh of the kingfish is a great 
delicacy if properly served. It is nearly 





boneless and resembles the skeletal 
structure of the pompano in that steaks 
may be cut in perfect shape from the 
neck to the tail. The meat is far more 
delicate than that of the mullet or mack- 
erel, being less oily than the former and 
richer than the latter. In this respect it 
differs widely from its great rival, the 
tarpon, the meat of which is fit food for 
hogs only. 

The kingfish, orcoro (Scomberomorus 
cavalla), is one of the most important of 
the food fishes of this country, exceed- 
ing in value, though not in quantity, the 
Spanish mackerel(Scomberomorus regalis 
or Scomberomorus maculatus), of which 
species it is a big half-brother. Lay a 


large-sized Spanish mackerel andasmall- 
sized king side by side, and a novice 
would see no distinguishing marks. 

In the humble opinion of the writer, 
trolling for kings will be grand sport 
when reeling—and waiting—for tarpon 
is a forgotten subject. 


THE BAY-BIRDS OF THE COLORADO. 


BY T. S. VAN DYKE. 


MONG the places where game yet 
lives as in the days of old is the 
mouth of the Colorado River, 
one hundred and sixty miles be- 

low Yuma. Few parts of North Amer- 
ica that are so easily accessible are so 
little known and so seldom visited even 
by the Indian. With the exception of 
a few plumage hunters, who, at long 
intervals, have gone that far down the 


river, scarcely anyone has fired a gun 
for many years around the head of the 
Gulf of California. It is over fifteen 
years since the building of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad stopped the running of 
boats to the lower river, and during all 
that time that territory has lain about 
as wild as on the day Cabrillo landed. 
With a party of ten from Los Angeles 
I boarded the steamer A/ojave at Yuma 
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for a special trip down the river, the 
only way one can now get there except 
by a long journey overland. The 
Mojave is a stern wheeler one hundred 
and fifty feet long by thirty-one broad, 
with plenty of cabin room. Her navi- 
gation of the winding river is alone 
worth seeing, as it is Western river navi- 
gation of the extreme type, which the 
railroads are fast consigning to oblivion. 
The Colorado at its lowest stage is but 
a stream of swiftly flowing mud, swifter, 
muddier and more erratic than the Mis- 
souri at its worst. Its bars form and 
shift by the hour, almost by the minute. 
No pilot attempts to remember the chan- 
nel. The boats are made to run on mud 
almost as well as on water, and right 
well they do it. 

Here the boat strikes with a jar that 
almost upsets you if standing carelessly, 
but on she puffs. You find she is still 
slowly moving. On she goes, and soon 
she resumes full speed. She simply 
rides the mud with her flat bottom, and 
the mud is so fine and soft that it slides 
beneath almost like molasses. Then 
she glides for a while along banks where 
the willows nod as green as in summer’s 
noon, and the cottonwoods shine as if 
Christmas were months away instead of 
a few days, then suddenly she strikes 
hard and firm. 

Instead of going ahead she now backs 
water, then goes ahead again, then 
backs, then ahead and back, and before 
you know it the wheel has washed the 
mud from under and on she goes again. 
Then again on the swift current, along 
winding banks where Indians stand 
giggling in gay robes of red, beside 

ense masses of the arrow weed, into 
which the dusky damsels fly from your 
camera, and before you know it the 
steamer is fast again. A few moments 
backing and filling and she swings 
around backward into open water, 
wheels about and goes on again. She 
simply wiggled over sideways. Then 
away she speeds again, by bars of slip- 
pery mud and piles of driftwood from 
the heart of the Rocky Mountains, and 
again she comes to rest. 

After a little vain wiggling a boat 
puts out full of Yuma Indians, the best 
and most willing “roustabouts” in the 
world. The anchor is dropped on a sand 
bar; an Indian mounts it to hold it down 
while the capstan winds in the rope. 
The anchor ploughs the mud, but the 
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Indian keeps his seat on the bucking 
bronco while its fluke dives into the 
mud. The boat wheels about, stern down 
stream, and the big wheel again backs 
water for a while. On goes the boat, 
stern foremost, and suddenly she is 
turned about and going ahead again. 
She washed a channel through the 
bar. 

For fifty miles or more below Yuma 
few waterfowl are seen along the river, 
though black lines streaming in air far 
inland indicate lagoons there with plenty 
of ducks. Such is the case, but it is not 
worth while to stop here, nor to get ex- 
cited at the long-drawn g-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r- 
o-0-0-0 of the sand-hillcrane orthecackle 
of snow-geese or white-fronted geese. 

But when the boat stops for wood you 
may take a run into the groves of mes- 
quite, a little back from the river, and 
try the pretty cousin of the California 
quail, Gambel’s partridge. You may find 
the backwoods relative the sharper of 
the two. A merry chase he will lead 
you, just a trifle out of reach all the 
time if you try to bag him on the 
ground, which, in a fit of vexation over 
your vain attempts to get good wing 
shots, you may be rash enough to do. A 
lovely little bird he is, and never more 
attractive than when, on the opposite 
side of a broad mesquite, he whizzes 
downward on a curve that would be 
quite difficult to intercept with shot, 
even if you had a clear view of it. 
Quite entertaining, too, he is when, 
above the arrowwood about as high 
as your head, he rises with a chirp at 
about twenty-five yards, shows you his 
chestnut sides for an instant, and then 
scuds away on a level with the top of 
the dense arrowwood that takes him out 
of sight before you have the gun to your 
shoulder. And when you do happen to 
be quick enough, you find that he can 
shed shot in a marvelous way. 

The line of Mexico is soon crossed, 
and rich bottom lands spread miles 
away on each side of the river. On the 
Lower California side they are inhabited 
by the Cocopahs, an almost independ- 
ent tribe of Indians, reputed wild and 
dangerous, but perfectly safe to travel 
among if one knows how to mind his 
business, which my noble countryman 
rarely does in Mexico, On the other 
side are the Maricopas, a peaceable and 
industrious tribe. Both mark afar the 
steamer’s sooty banner trailing along the 
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clear sky, and through the green bowers 
of poplar and aspen and willow, that 
stand almost as thick as canebrake, they 
come trooping, arrayed in all variations 
of garment from nature to civilization. 

High in air large white pelicans with 
black-tipped wings are soon seen, sailing 
with wondrous grace for birds so heavy, 
and many of the bars of the river are 
white with them. Here the dark form 
of the cormorant cleaves the air, and 
there, with outstretched neck, the sand- 
hill crane leaves the boat at a safe dis- 
tance. The /feet/ect of the curfew rings 
along the shore and an occasional willet 
helps out the other indications of ap- 
proaching tide-water. Ducks become 
more frequent, little divers dot the 
water, and the steamer makes longer 
runs without obstruction. The timber 
on each side grows thinner and lower 
as we approach the more newly made 
land, and as the vast flats spread away 
on each side you can see how land is 
made and how Mexico is yearly gaining 
from the United States thousands of 
acres of better land than she lost in 
1848. - 

And soon the timber vanishes, for the 
land is now washed for miles on either 
side by the rushing spring tides, that 
come in a bore, or wave, ten feet high, 
and beyond the reach of this is desert. 
Desert of the worst kind on the right, to 
where, far in the western sky, the tower- 
ing mountains of the Sierra Nevada 
continuation are fringed with pine. 
Desert on the left, to where the tips of 
the far distant hills of Sonora loom 
faintly in the mirage, all of it rich 
enough soil but for want of water. 

Nowhere in the United States to-day 
can there be seen such quantity and 
variety of “ bay-birds” as on the shores 
of this river and around the head of 
the Gulf. These shores are long and 
low and protected from heavy surf by 
miles of shallow water, so that the flat- 
bottomed river-boat coasts with safety. 

Everywhere was the buff coat of the 
curlew as he waded about and plied his 
long sickle-shaped bill. Beside him, 
with bill as long, but curved the other 
way, the avocet, in snowy coat and 
wings of jet, stood fat and happy. On 
almost every square yard of the shore 
the black, white and brown of the wil- 
let blended into gray, and beside him 
played the same yellow-leg that, on the 
sand-bars of the Atlantic side, so stirred 
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my boyish soul, Insober gray the san- 
derling trotted along the mud-flats, and 
in flashes of white and black little sand- 
pipers whisked about as if scant time 
were left them toget somewhere. With 
the crowd mingled the phalarope, the 
dowitcher, the oyster-catcher and the 
turnstone. The air, too, was alive with 
gulls and terns, and plover whizzed 
about with tender whistle. 

Where the shore was narrow enough 
to give one a blind within shot of the 
water’s edge the quantity one could kill 
of these birds, if disposed,was enormous, 
and at high tide the grassy flats up the 
inlets and on the high grounds gave 
cover enough to keep one shooting all 
the time. So plenty are the birds that 
one quickly tires of shooting with a shot- 
gun and will get far more satisfaction, 
though less game, with a rifle. 

Herons, egrets, ibises, bitterns and 
all kinds of water birds swell the list for 
those who like plenty of wild life, while 
acres of the open waters of the Gulf are 
black for miles with ducks of various 
kinds. Inland, where rushes fringe the 
water in the sloughs, the ducks and 
geese remind one of the palmy days be- 
fore the rapid settlement of Southern 
California. 

You want wading boots and a good 
shotgun well held, for be it remembered 
that even in the wildest regions ducks 
are no longer hauled down with a gar- 
den rake and even geese require a long- 
er rake thanformerly. Though thereis 
no shooting at them here, they have to 
run the gauntlet of several thousand 
guns to get here and their memories are 
good, But when you are well hidden in 
the reeds you may see sights that you 
can see in few parts of the United States. 

Along the horizon line and across the 
sky the waterfowl stream in long strings, 
bunches and crescent lines, while the 
open water is darkened with sheets of 
them dozing away the noontide of the 
warm winter days of this latitude. 
Where tall rushes rustle in soft whispers 
in the gentle breeze you may see the 
mallard bow his wings to alight, and at 
the report of your gun fold them, droop 
his head and neck, and whirl with dull 
flop into the mud, where the willet and 
curlew are wading. And before you can 
get him a sprigtail may be set for your 
direction, and you will have to hold well 
ahead of him and be careful toland him 
near your feet, for the reeds are thick, 
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and even with a good retriever you have 
no time to lose in looking for ducks. 

With curved and rushing wings 
teal ride down the air, and the 
plaintive whistle of the widgeon win- 
nowing above sounds as if he would 
alight if you would give him a 
chance. Other little teal sail about in 
the open water out of reach, and there, 
too, floats the spoonbill, as unconcerned 
as if you did not consider him one of the 
best of ducks. Circling with cautious 
wing high above the pond before alight- 
ing, canvasbacks and redheads finally 
slide down on long inclines with stiff 
set wing, and if the pond is large enough 
geese wind slowly around it two or 
three times and then slowly settle down 
into the center. 

The Canada goose seems shy of these 
grounds, though it is said it is very 
plenty here in most seasons. But thé 
lesser dark goose, or Hutchin’s goose, 
was occasionally seen. I had hoped to 
see here the wild and elegant whooping 
crane or white sand-hill,when fat scarce- 
ly inferior in flavor to the wild turkey 
and much his superior in knowledge of 
man and the range of his latest guns 
andrifles. But he was not here, and the 
snowy pelicans, circling high in the sky, 
were the only thing that savored of his 
presence. But everywhere in the sloughs 
and larger lagoons the snow goose was 
very abundant. 

We went fifty miles down the Gulf to 
go into aslough that probably surpasses 
everything in North America for wild 
fowl. But Captains Polhemus and Mel- 
len, the owners of the boat, had not been 
there for fifteen years, and we found 
the mouth so closed with sand that the 
boat could not enter it at that tide, and 
it was too long to wait for the spring 
tides. But from the quantities of wild 
fowl pouring ,into it and over it we could 
imagine that it would have been a won- 
derful sight. It is miles long and wide 
enough to hold millions of birds. 

But in some of the smaller lagoons 
we found game enough, especially as 
we were not trying to kill anything to 
throw away or take back. In one of 
them the whole party posted around its 
edges, and, keeping up a steady cannon- 
ade, could not keep out the ducks and 
geese, which came streaming in from 
every point of the compass, and, instead 
of leaving at the sound of a gun, as they 
would do from some of the smaller 


ponds, merely made another circle, set 
their wings and came rushing down. 

On most of the ducking grounds to- 
day everything is a duck. But here we 
could pick our shots and take only the 
best ducks, and such only as would land 
at our feet. 

But one thing marred the trip, and 
that was the absence of Wilson’s snipe. 
There were none here, and I could see 
no grounds such as he likes. I love 
to have the little darling about, even 
though I do not shoot at him. I love 
to see him pitch and twist about in the 
shades of evening, and see him some- 
times steal along in the mud near me 
and probe with his long bill. But he 
was not here, and probably never was, 
though in Lower California, on the right 
kind of ground, I have found him far 
south of this. 

We found tracks of deer on both sides 
of the river, but the ground is quite 
level for many miles, and hundreds of 
acres of wild hemp growing ten or 
twelve feet high, and large areas of 
arrowwood nearly as high and very 
thick, make it almost impossible to see 
deer except from horseback. Farther 
back from the stream they are found in 
the rough hills and in the patches of 
mescal and cactus, but it is a dangerous 
place to hunt unless you are sure of 
where the wateris. Antelope are found 
on the large plains of Sonora, but on 
the desert the antelope is even a greater 
ranger than on good country. They go 
many leagues to water, and often go 
without it entirely, as do the deer when 
feeding on mescal or cactus of any kind. 
Moreover, the plains are so flat that it 
is impossible often for miles at a stretch 
to find any way of avoiding the big eyes 
that take in half the horizon at a glance. 

From the great saw-toothed ranges of 
the Lower California side the big horn 
looks down upon a country all his own. 
No one goes there to trouble him, and, 
though many have started full of grim 
determination, few have been able to 
do more than say the game is there. 
But the rocks are so thick and sharp, 
the air so dry and generally so hot, the 
feed so scarce and the springs so far 
apart, the danger of losing your horses 
is so great, that nothing but gold can 
tempt those who know the country best, 
and most of them want their gold 
somewhere else. Strangely enough, 
the mountain sheep loves the desert 
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slope of these countries instead of the 
Pacific slope, where the hills are cov- 
ered with good soil, and where there is 
plenty of water and feed. It was so, long 
before the days of hunters, and the big 
horn hardly ever comes near the crest 
of the range even for a day. 

As it was not the time of year for 
fishing, we could not tell what the Gulf 
afforded. We caught two kinds of fish 
in the river, one something like a salm- 
on, the other something like a mack- 
erel, both in flavor what might be ex- 
pected of such muddy water. Green 
turtles are plentiful in summer, and we 
caught two that were very fine. Fine 
clams were also found near the meuth 
of the river, but there are no oysters 
north of Angel’s Bay. 

Those of the party who were not 
equipped for hunting enjoyed the trip 
as well as the rest. For the winter tour- 
ist it is cheaper than staying at a styl- 
ish hotel and gazing at a stupid monot- 
ony of things that can be seen as well 
in a thousand other places. The wind- 
ing river and the ever-shifting panorama 
of the great mountains allow no monot- 
ony. You can even see the sun rise in 
California and set in Arizona. And 
when you tire of looking at the whirl- 
ing water the mirage of the desert be- 
yond the bottom lands will afford you 
all variations of silvery lakes with tim- 
bered shores, wooded islands and an- 
cient castles. 

On the open flats about the mouth of 
the river the mirage is wonderful, for 
the most level parts of any desert are 
heavy rolling country compared with 
these vast expanses deposited but late- 
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ly from water. 


On these the clear, dry 
air plays wondrous freaks when the light 
of the sun falls through it on the bare, 


flat ground. Lovely lakes glimmer 
within two hundred yards of you, bits 
of drift arise into cranes that stand 
along the shore quite real enough to 
tempt your rifle, and out in the middle 
float ducks as fine as any you have shot 
at. There are reflections of the trees 
along the other shore,and the timber is as 
green as that of the willow that sweeps 
the boat. You can even see the huge 
mountains pictured in them, and you 
feel certain that the lakes are real, for 
they grow ever wetter as you come 
nearer, until suddenly they break into a 
thousand filmy bits, and in a moment 
are gone. 

The winter climateis California’s best, 
save when, at long intervals,a storm 
of unusual strength on the Pacific slope 
overleaps the high mountain barrier, 
and makes it cool and cloudy with an 
occasional sprinkle. The rest of the 
time the sun shines with as much bril- 
liancy as if the Gulf were a thousand 
miles away, but the heat and mosqui- 
toes of the intense summer are gone, 
while the air retains all its dryness, and 
is cool enough to be bracing, yet warm 
enough. Such an air makes wondrous 
sunsets, as well as a mirage that would 
deceive old Neptune himself; and you 
will think you never before saw a sun- 
set when you see the sun sink over the 
lofty mountain chain, with the deep 
blue shade of desert for a foreground, 
while the tips of the higher peaks run 
through all the shades of purple and 
rose. 


SOME ICE-YACHTING ADVENTURES. 


BY NORMAN WRIGHT. 


HE dangers of ice- 
yachting seem but 
to whet the enthu- 
Siast’sappetite, 

whilst the rare exhilara- 
tion of delight that tingles 
his every nerve, when 
guiding one of the large 
and powerful racing ma- 
chines over smooth ice 
in a stiff wind, is unequaled by any 
other experience to be had. 

To the enthusiast the keenest suffering 


; 








comes from the fickle elements, which 
one day give promise of perfect condition 
of ice and wind, but to bury his hopes 
in a furious snow storm or exhaust his 
patience by a dead calm. 

To him the dangers are either ex- 
aggerated fears and difficulties to be 
overcome, or they arise from inherent 
defects in building, presenting problems 
to be mastered; though it may with 
truth be maintained that some of the 
larger yachts surely possess an infernal 
spirit. 

















SOM [CE-VACHTING ADVENTURES. 


Many years ago “Tom” Parish estab- 
lished the reputation of being the most 
fearless and reckless tce-yachtsman on 
the Hudson River. Nothing daunted 
him; snow hummocksand jagged masses 
of heavy ice were jumped or smashed 
into, until his boat was torn and splin- 
tered, as if raked by shrapnel. His fa- 
vorite amusement was to take out for a 
sail any unsuspecting visitors from the 
metropolis, and, if there was not wind 
enough to enable him to capsize, or by 
a sudden turn fling them sprawling and 
helpless from the yacht, he would de- 
liberately sail into the nearest air-hole 
or ferry track ! 

Dick Knight came next, with his rare 
ability to handle the tiller in many win- 
ning races, until he became so aggres- 
sive as to disregard the rules governing 
the course. 

Since the building of ice-yachts of 
600 square feet of canvas and ever 
(John A. Roosevelt's /czc/e carried 1,070 
square feet in 1886), there have been so 
many narrow escapes from collisions 
that the number of entries for challenge 
races have been by common consent 
very much limited. 

In the old days a fleet of twelve to 
eighteen yachts cutting diagonals on the 
river was a great sight for spectators. 
Of late the H. R.I. Y. C. seldom enters 
more than four or five to defend the flag 
that indicates supremacy of the world, 

Even with this small number of com- 
petitors, the great majority of spectators 
prudently stay ashore. It isnot always 
safe to watch the vagaries of ice-boats. 
Sometimes they take the bit, run away, 
and dash themselves to picces. 

One of these accidents was remark- 
able. A fierce northwest gale of many 
flaws and variations started the /ack 
Frost from her anchorage. Commodore 
Rogers, standing near by, jumped after 
her, but only caught the end of the boom, 
from whence he was quickly flung. The 
yacht, with guiding runner all on a 
swing, rushed toward a bunch of skaters 
and onlookers, and finally, at terrific 
speed, made directly for them. She 
barely missed them, dashing between 
two yachts directly against the rocky 
shore, a complete wreck. 

The Avalanche, an enormous lateen of 
841 square feet, weighing 3,008 pounds, 
ran away with E. Harrison Sanford,own- 
er, finally tossing him out; then, after 
several uncertain turns, as if satisfied 
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with the scare to her helmsman, came 
up into the wind andstopped. Sanford 
had enough of the lateen model, and at 
once had her dismantled and turned in- 
to a sloop. 

Mr. John A. Roosevelt, who, with 
Aaron Innis, O. H. Booth, T. P. Johnston 
and Irving Grinnell, were the found- 
ers and promoters of ice-yachting, has 
been singularly free from serious acci- 
dent. His famous /cic/e is the stanch- 
est and most reliable yacht on the Hud- 
son River. 

In the race of March 8, 1888, North 
Shrewsbury Ice Yacht Club versus Hud- 
son River Ice Yacht Club, for the 
world’s pennant, this was well proven. 
The sun had softened the icy surface, 
but the wind was strong—almost a gale 
from the northwest—a severe test. The 
Northern Light, Dr. J. C. Barron, was 
struck by a squall at lower stake, and 
ran away ; the Avalanche carried away 
her bobstay, and was disabled ; the S/¢. 
Nicholas, E. P. Rogers, whilst leading, 
with a good chance of winning, capsized. 
This left but the /czcle and Scud to 
finish, which the former did by two 
miles, rounding upin apparently as good 
condition as at the start, whilst the Scud 
was badly strained and shattered. 

Dr. J. C. Barron’s yacht Northern 
Light, although one of the swiftest, is un- 
questionably the most dangerous of all 
boats, as if possessed of an evil spirit that 
too frequently threatens her helmsman 
or anyone within her range. 

When in some of her tantrums, the 
rudder loses its grip and she flies hither 
and thither, where’er she listeth, some- 
times making directly for another yacht, 
and again, attempting to smash the fleet 
at anchor. 

One day, when the wind was compara- 
tively steady, as she was about to cross 
a crack, on the edge of which a man was 
standing to indicate the only safe place, 
a sudden puff made her veer and make 
directly at him. 

Boys often take chances with reck- 
lessness. One unfortunate boy I knew 
was being towed on his sled by a rope 
from an ice-yacht when another yacht 
came up so fast on another tack that the 
helmsman did not see him till too late, 
and ran over him, badly crushing the 
unfortunate boy's legs. 

The ferry track at Poughkeepsie is a 
source of frequent involuntary ice-water 
baths. The very day that Woodbury 
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Kane's Reindeer (731 square feet of sail, 
now on Lake Minnetonka), started on 
her initial spin, the veteran“ Jake” Buck- 
hout, at the helm, deceived by thin ice, 
ran her into this treacherous place. 

Late in the season—if the ferry has 
been frozen up—she takes advantage of 
each warm day to buck the ice and cut 
out a channel across the river. Some- 
times she gets a third or a half way 
across, and then a cold night will stiffen 
up the main ice too hard for the next 
day’s breaking up, and leave a thin 
coat of glare ice to cover the previous 
day’s work. 

This always catches the unwary. 
Once, however, when there was about 
sixty feet of open water, a party from 
Marlborough, going at the rate of a 
mile a minute, flew directly into this 
dangerous place. The velocity of their 
yacht carried them to the farther edge, 
where a bordering of thin ice prevented 
rescuers from coming to them. Two of 
the crew, who could swim, managed to 
break through this to safety; the third, 
mostly immersed in the freezing water, 
clung to the boat, moaning like some 
wounded beast, utterly helpless from 
terror. When, after a seemingly un- 
conscionable delay, a rope was brought 
he could barely get the loop over his 
shoulder to enable his rescuers to drag 
him through the water to safety. He 
was never seen on an ice-yacht again. 

A reef about two miles down stream, 
opposite Blue Point, has always been a 
dangerous place, the swiftly whirling 
water causing air-holes and treacher- 
ously thin ice. Many an ice-yachtsman 
has taken an involuntary bath here, 
but there have been no fatalities. 

Jumping cracks is always risky. The 
owner of the 4o/us, with a friend, once 
took a memorable trip up to Rondout. 
The ice was safe and wind strong, so 
they went ashore and spent some time 
at lunch. Meanwhile the wind increased, 
but the sun's rays had caused the ice 
to expand until some bad cracks had 
opened. On the return trip the yachts- 
men, unaware of anything serious, and 
uttering unsuppressible yells of exhila- 
ration at each startling burst of speed, 
were suddenly paralyzed to see a long 
reach of water, about twenty feet across, 
directiy ahead ! 

Before their course could be altered, 
splash went the yacht, the runner plank 
throwing asheeted mass of water as high 
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as the gaff. The sudden stop,as the 
rudder caught the farther edge, tossed 
the man from the runner-plank into a 
grand somersault, landing him many 
feet away, whilst the grip of the helms- 
man was not strong enough to prevent 
his sliding forward into the water and 
partly under the box. He was wet 
from above and below, but neither 
party suffered any broken bones nor 
subsequent illness, whilst the wet cloth- 
ing immediately formed an icy coat. 

The /ack Frost had a similar experi- 
ence whilst sailing in the race at New 
Hamburg, February, 1883. She ran 
into a large area of water, which had 
formed where the ice had cracked. She 
went into it like lightning, dashing up a 
wall of water as she flew along to clear 
ice beyond, completely dousing the 
clothing of the crew; and right off they 
were covered with icicles from head 
to foot. 

There have been many collisions and 
many more narrow escapes, wrecking 
the yachts and bruising the crews. 
They are generally caused by sudden 
squalls lifting the windward runner so 
high that the rudder loses its grip on 
the ice, and the yacht immediately veers 
from her course. If another yacht is 
approaching on another tack and is 
near by, as is frequently the case, 
there’s a good chance for trouble. 

In one of the big races the helms- 
man of the Avalanche changed his 
course on approaching a dangerous 
tract, when suddenly the S¢. Wecholas, 
closely following and unprepared for 
the change, jammed her bowsprit di- 
rectly over the two men in the box of 
the former. They were crushed and 
bruised, but fortunately escaped any 
lasting injury. 

One of the most serious results from 
jumping a crack occurred near Marlbor- 
ough. The sudden stop of the flying 
yacht, when her runners caught under 
the edge ot the farther ice, thrust a man 
trom the box with such force against 
the runner-plank that his lite was long 
despaired of. 

When masts or runner-planks give 
way, there is very small chance of harm. 
If this occurs to a yacht about a mile or 
two distant from the spectator, and his 
gaze for the moment has been in another 
direction, he is sure to be startled by 
her sudden disappearance. When her 
standing rigging lies flat on the ice the 
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absence from the horizon of the gleam- 
ing canvas is a puzzling mystery. 

Dogs occasionally chase the yachts 
with a persistency that is sometimes an- 
noying to the helmsman that would 
avoid running over them. Once a cur 
was caught under the runner-plank asa 
yacht was gliding close to the shore. 
The yelps drew forth upon the bank 
the enraged owner, gun in hand, swear- 
ing to “beat the band.” 

Fortunately the dog slid from under 
at that precarious moment and the gun 
did not go off. , 

To be caught under the runner-plank 
when the ice is rough is apt to be un- 
comfortable. 

The season of ’97-’98 was one of the 
many that have started in with great 
promise. We had nine days of smooth 
ice for the fourth-class yachts and then a 
series of snow-storms, rain, fog and 
thaw, until the ice finally disappeared 
the 25th of February—somewhat dif- 
ferent from 1885, when a race was sailed 
by the two largest yachts in Newburg 
Bay, March 25th. 

There has been some “ice-yachting 
about the stove,” when many curdling 
yarns about frozen feet and fingers and 
noses have vied with smashed legs and 
ribs, etc. 

So great a speed is attained by ice- 
yachts that they are sometimes lifted 
from the ice, and fairly fly for yards. 
An incident of this kind happened last 
year. A large yacht of the New Ham- 
burg Club went scudding down the 
river in the direction of Newburg. It 
was the owner’s intention to go to West 
Point, if possible. He sailed there, 
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but nothing could induce him to make 
the trip again. Everything went 
smoothly for a time, so it is related, the 
wind sending the skeleton craft along 
at forty miles an hour. Just above 
Newburg a gale struck the sails and 
the yacht attained a terrific speed, 
clouds of ice spray whirling in her 
wake; she reared and screeched like a 
mad thing broken loose. The sailor's 
eyes were pointed ahead, but a film 
covered them and almost blinded him. 

Suddenly he heard a whistle blow 
right behind him, and ashe looked back 
he saw that he had crossed the New- 
burg and Fishkill ferry cut, and that he 
had crossed just in front of the steam- 
boat. His hair stood on end and fairly 
turned gray. He landed at West Point, 
transacted his business, took his boat 
apart and shipped it home, having had 
enough for that season. 

But one more incident, a sample of 
the gyrations of the “ quick as a wink,” 
well named. One squally day, a by- 
stander on skates, who never had a ride 
on an ice-yacht, was taken for a whirl. 

A swift flight of two miles was capped 
by a fierce puff, that caused the yacht to 
rear and suddenly snap about so sharp 
and quick that the two sailors were 
flung from her with such force that the 
skates were torn from their feet. Jaws 
snapped and hair rose, as each, while 
helplessly skating over the ice, feared 
the yacht would turn and finish them. 

Fortunately she went off to the shore 
near by. The stranger, on getting to 
his feet, exclaimed in a painful voice : 

“Say, Mister, is that the way you 
stop them !” 
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boyhood days 
were spent 


SHOOTING ON 
where game 


BY W. B 
M 
was plentiful, 


and nothing but the 
exigencies of urgent 
business has been 
powerful enough to 
deprive me of an out- 
ing afield in each of 
the passing years, 
Last year I was a 
bond slave to busi- 
ness in Chicago, 
while the fever of old-time sport ran 
with more than its wonted vigor ; yet 
the summer days glided by, and less 
and less seemed the probabilities that 
the yoke of labor would be lightened. 
But the fates were working my emanci- 
pation in the person of the Hon. Frank 
Holland, of Dallas, Texas, who sang the 
siren song of “A hunter's and angler’s 
paradise, where you can hunt geese, 
ducks, snipe, curlew or quail, catch tar- 
pon, trout, red fish or Spanish mackerel, 
and dine on oysters, shrimp and terrapin 
within a few yards from where your 
boat is anchored.” 

Was Anthony ever tempted thus? 

I fell from the grace of business, and 
as such turpitude, like poverty, loves 
company, I drew into my net, as my 
chosen companion, the hard - worked 
secretary of Montgomery, Ward & Co, 
Mr. George A. Thorne. Together we 
left Chicago on a wintry morning bound 
for Rockport, Texas. Our journey was 
a most delightful one ; on the following 
day we were speeding through the scenic 
Ozark Mountains, thatafternoonthrough 
the Indian Territory and at night 
through Texas. 

Our host had gathered his party at 
Kennedy, where our land journey ended 
and our outdoor life was to commence, 
and, mindful that variety is no less the 
soul of sport than of life, had yoked on 
a worthy triumvirate of other sports- 
men in the persons of three as good 
Nimrods as ever pulled trigger, Mr. 
Kirk Hall, of Dallas, and Col. I. L. EI- 
wood and C. W. Marsh, of De Kalb, III. 

The first morning of our hunt broke as 
beautiful and fresh as June; the sun 


arose across the bay as bright and clear 
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as in summer days; at the wharves the 
little schooners rocked with gentle un- 
dulations, for the wind was just astir 
and the waters were tremulous. All 
had been prepared for our trip; and soon 
the Alice and Ithtte Rose spread their 
canvas wings. 

Captain William Armstrong, of our 
boat, A/Zice, assumed command, and we 
profited by his lore of land and sea. 
The first day we sailed perhaps twenty- 
five miles up Matagorda Bay, a beau- 
tiful sheet of water dotted here and 
there with islands of green, some small, 
some quite large, and all beached with 
myriad oyster shells. We stopped only 
once, and then to get oysters sufficient 
for our supper. That night the wind 
went down, the bay was as calm as a 
sleeping child and the heavens filled 
with stars of unusual brilliancy. Not a 
breath of air stirred, and it was so warm 
that we sat out of doors in our shirt 
sleeves. How the stars twinkled that 
night and were reflected in the sleeping 
waters! Our voices seemed unusually 
loud, but were hushed when the whis- 
tling wings of belated ducks were heard 
overhead, or the cry of a loon pierced 
the atmosphere and was answered by 
another apparently miles away. The 
next morning we did our first shooting. 

The party was divided, Messrs. Hol- 
land, Elwood, Marsh and Thorne pre- 
ferring to go after ducks and geese, and 
Mr. Hall and myself for quail. We 
landed on Matagorda Island—an island 
perhaps twenty-five miles long and 
from one to four miles wide—where we 
found a team awaiting us. It was a 
mule team, reins of rope, tugs of chain, 
but a wagon of excellent proportion. 
The parties placed at ponds for geese, 
Mr. Hall and Tremained with the wagon 
and went in pursuit of quail. 

As we drove over the island I could 
not but notice the scenery and _ soil. 
Here and there little bunches of chap- 
arral shot above the weeds and grass 
and gave a deeper tinge to the waving 
fields of brown and green, and the sandy 
soil was made more apparent at the foot 
of the cactus bushes. These bushes are 
the places where quail enjoy their mid- 
day siestas, for they seek them from ten 
o'clock till four, and there bask in the 
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warm sunshine and dust themselves. 
And such quantities of quail! Never 
had Iseen them quite so plentiful before; 
almost every cactus bush had its covey 
of quail. We shot many, and as we 
drove we were told there were many 
deer on the island, and that possibly we 
might get a shot. 

Our course took us along the margin 
of a dry slough, and suddenly there 
sprung ahead of us from the grass a 
splendid doe. Instantly the Captain 
cried to me: “ Put in a shell with big 
shot; there's a buck in the grass.” 

I did not see the deer, but my com- 
rades did, and almost simultaneously 
two reports rang out, the buck gave one 
wild plunge, his head fell heavily against 
his shoulders, and he crushed to earth. 
We put the deer into the wagon, and 
then moved slowly along looking for 
quail under the cactus. [ watched the 
bush, but I did not change my heavy 
shells, and 'twas lucky for me that I did 
not, for as we approached the bush a 
magnificent yearling buck plunged from 
it not more than twenty-five vards 
away. He made a few jumps before | 
caught him, and, at the discharge of my 
gun, he made one wild leap and fell 
dead, his neck filled with No. 3 shot 
my wild goose load. Congratulations 
were showered upon me, and we thought 
we had achieved quite glory enough 
for one day, but I was destined to still 
more and continued sport at the fresh- 
water pond, where we found Mr. Thorne 
already busy. I liked the looks of that 
pond and, as I knew it was the only one 
for miles, ducks and geese would surely 
come there for water. Unfortunately 
I had but a few shells, but I decided 
to spend the balance of the day there, 
whilst the genial Captain and friend 
Hall went to the boat for shells. 

The day was quite warm and summer- 
like, and I divested myself of my coat, 
awaiting the flight of game. At times 
a few scattered flocks of ducks came in, 
and almost invariably paid toll. The 
noon hour was a drowsy one. The 
flight of ducks and geese began about 
two, and I looked longingly in the dis- 
tance for my companions. I was will- 
ing to go thirsty, I was willing to go 
hungry, but how I did wish for more 
ammunition! As it was, however, I 
killed a big bag of ducks and Canada 
geese before my companions returned. 

It was late when we reached the boat. 


I had gone hungry for most of the day, 
and, even had I not, I could have done 
ample justice to the venison, the quail, 
the oysters, and the hot biscuits that 
awaited me. 

The next morning we sailed further 
up the bay, passing islands of the same 
character as seen before, and saw hun- 
dreds of swans and pelicans on the 
island bars. We were now in pursuit 
of “redheads,” for, while they were 
abundant in portions of the bay, we were 
prevented by first one thing, then an- 
other, from getting at them. Sailing all 
the forenoon brought us to a little island 
which the Captain said was the first red- 
head grounds. With numerous decoys 
we sought the coves and inlets, but 
missed the flight. We killed a few 
ducks, but others of the party were 
more successful. 

The following morning we started 
again. Much time was wasted in an 
endeavor to locate the flight, yet the 
afternoon enabled us to make the score 
for the day good. The afternoon was 
one of observation for me, and, as I had 
noticed the flight of geese about two 
miles west of us, I knew that flight led 
to a fresh-water pond, and I determined 
to find that pond on the morrow and to 
get in line of a flight that had been un- 
disturbed for days, possibly weeks. “I 
am with you,” volunteered my col- 
league, Thorne, true sportsman that he 
is. Our “Captain,” of course 
cluded, 

We had an early breakfast, and a 
tramp of about two miles brough : 
a dried-up swale or low land, through 
which a belt of dried mud showed 
where fresh water had recently been. 
To an inexperienced hunter there was 
not so much to indicate that one would 
obtain good shooting here, but, havin 
marked the location the day before, 
and knowing the scarcity of fresh water, 
it Was a certainty to me that the geese 
would come here some time during the 
day for water. We dug pits for blir 
each on the opposite side of the por 
we stuck weeds into the soft soil which 
margined our blinds and were soon 
ready for the coming of the geese. At 
first they did not come, and Mr. Thorne, 
becoming impatient, wandered away to 
another pond where ducks were pitch- 
ing in, 

From my post I had ample opportu- 
nity to take in my surroundings. On 
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every side the prairie grass met the 
horizon; to the south the sand dunes 
protected the island from the roaring 
gulf, whose proximity was constantly 
heard, and once a schooner’s topmast 
glided along as if on the distant land ; 
to the west the hill arose with gentle 
slope, and cactus bushes and weeds and 
grass parted here and there disclosing 
the blue sky; at the north the dried 
bed island ponds were traced, and far 
away an old windmill stood like a senti- 
nel. Less than a hundred yards was an 
old barbed-wire fence, which to our 
memories will be ever dear, for over it 
the geese came in trios, sextets and 
flocks, and oftentimes were compelled to 
raise their flight to prevent striking it. 
Those who have hunted geese, or who 
have studied their habits, know with 
what regularity they come and go, and 
I knew that if we were in their line of 
flight we would enjoy the finest sport of 
our lives. 

The day was beautiful and clear ; the 
wind blew from the east just sufficient- 
ly strong to at times catch the strong 
pinions of the birds and veer them 
slightly. I had been in my blind per- 
haps half an hour, had killed eight ducks 
which I set up as decoys, when afar in 
the west I saw the first flight of Canada 
geese trailing along the dried pond beds. 
I watched them closely, for they were 
the forerunners of a great army, and I 
knew that their trail would be followed 
for the balance of the day by those who 
straggled behind. Along they came, 
nearer and nearer; they reached the 
old wire fence and, responding to my 
“ Ah-unk!” “Ah-unk!” they ceased 
vibrating their wings, sails were set, 
and, with vociferous cries, they hovered 
over my decoys. 

I doubled up one with each barrel and 
the balance hurried away in wild af- 
fright. The killing of the two geese af- 
forded me pleasure, but the greater 
pleasure came from the fact that I had 
circumvented the birds, had found their 
line of flight, and was promised a day of 
rare sport. The geese came every few 
minutes. Those I killed I set up for 
decoys, and, although I signaled after 
the first geese were killed, I had bagged 
eight before I could get my companion 
back. 

The main flight was now on and, as 
we waited for the birds to come between 
us, few flocks escaped paying toll. J 
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will not describe the many doub!es we 
made, how we at one time killed all of 
six which hovered over our decoys, and 
how we often killed birds at seemingly 
impossible distances and heights, nor 
will I confess to easy misses which we 
made by misjudging height, distance 
and speed. 

During a lull in the flight the Captain 
stopped at my blind, and when I com- 
plimented the beautiful day and the 
mild wind, which had now increased in 
force, he replied, ‘The day has been 
beautiful, but what will the night or 
the morrow be?” “The same as to- 
day,” I responded. “ Don’t depend upon 
that,” he replied ; “the wind is increas- 
ing, the cranes are uneasy, the flight of 
ducks is erratic, and the sky has taken 
on a darker tinge at the north, and 
to-night or to-morrow I look for a 
‘norther.’”’ “A norther?” I replied. 
‘I should be more than pleased to see 
one, for, coming from the North, I 
would like to see what our winds are 
like after they have reached you and 
passed over the entire South.” “Don’t 
you jest about a ‘norther,’” he replied, 
“for they are mighty serious affairs, 
and I reckon when you have encoun- 
tered one you will not care to see an- 
other.” 

About four o’clock the wind increased 
in force; it veered to the north and at 
five o'clock it was blowing a gale. The 
Captain was extremely anxious to reach 
his boat, and we reluctantly left our 
blinds. The ride to the boat was a cold 
one, and our skiffs were tossed like 
corks, for a “ norther” was upon us and 
the water was crested with white caps. 

Messrs. Hall and Marsh had put ina 
portion of the day after quail, and we 
found that unitedly we had bagged 
seventy-three geese, forty-one ducks, 
thirty-seven quail, two cranes and one 
wildcat. Mr. Hall shot the wildcat as 
it bounded from beneath a cactus bush. 

It had been our intention to have gone 
farther north and to Heinz Bay after 
red-heads and canvas-backs the next 
morning, but a head wind prevented, 
and, acting upon the advice of the Cap- 
tain, we lifted anchor and started on our 
return to Rockport, for we were assured 
the ‘“norther” would last several days 
and we could not fish or hunt. 

We were much disappointed in this, 
for the Captain of the White Rose had 
promised to draw his immense seine, 
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when he would catch anywhere from a 
barrel toa half a dozen barrels of the 
famous “ diamond-back terrapin.” Our 
trip to Rockford was a stormy one ; the 
wind blew a gale, the bay was very 
rough, and we all escaped seasickness 
by the narrowest of margins. Our sloop 
tossed and rolled in the trough of the 
sea, our mainsail was torn into shreds, 
our boats were enveloped at times in 
spray, so, taking it altogether, we ex- 
perienced a “norther” which justified 
the Captain’s prediction. We have no 
desire to encounter another. 

When the gale had blown itself out, 
Thorne and I decided to return with 
Captain Armstrong to the land of the 
“red-heads,” and so we sailed north 
again, this time destined for Heinz Bay, 
other red-head resorts and Port Lavaca. 
But we were destined not to reach 
either that night. After sailing an 
hour after dark we reached the harbor 
where we had previously landed and 
killed so many geese. We could not go 
farther, so decided to visit the geese 
again in the morning, and once more see 
that good old wire fence ; then in the 
afternoon to sail for Port Lavaca. 
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At break of day we were in the 
blinds. The day broke dark and dis- 
mal, and rain had filled allthe ponds. [ 
at once saw that we were apt to lose the 
line of flight, for there was so much 
water that the geese could find hundreds 
of fresh-water ponds now. So it proved. 
We got shots at only four geese and 
bagged twoof them. But the lowering 
day and north wind, the late “norther” 
and another approaching, stirred up the 
ducks so they came in flocks large and 
small to our decoys. At first, a mist 
moistened our hands and faces ; then it 
rained, and it kept on raining until we, 
in spite of corduroys, were soaked. 
Rain and sand played havoc with our 
guns. I felt several times like surren- 
dering to the weather, and finally, at 
about four o’clock, Mr. Thorne’s ex- 
tractor refused to work any longer and 
we gave up. 

One more day we put in on duck, and 
it was our last. We found a better flight 
about half a mile east of our former 
blinds. Then, as the time set for our 
outing was up, we put about and had a 
pleasant sail to Rockport. We had found 
all that Mr. Holland had promised. 


WINTER WORK WITH THE CAMERA. 


BY DR. JOHN NICOL. 


HE photographer who cannot see 
beauty even in “ November sad 
and drear”’ does well to follow the 
example of his kind bylaying aside 

his camera till the birds again begin to 
sing, and taking up some more con- 
genial source of amusement ; but he to 
whom photography is something higher 
than a mere amusement, who sees in it 
a means of recording his impressions 
of nature’s various and ever-changing 
moods, will recognize in the fall of the 
leaf, the gem-bedecked branches, spark- 
ling in the early sunshine, the hoar- 
frosted hedges, as if nature had taken to 
growing feathers, and the “beautiful 
snow,” covering all else in its mantle of 
virgin purity, opportunities of picture- 
making equal, at least, if not greater than 
are afforded by any other season. 

But beautiful as is nature in her 
various wintry garbs, their simple re- 
production by photography does not 
make pictures, or at least pictures in the 
truer and higher sense of the term. If 


it be true of a sunny summer landscape, 
with the cattle sheltering from the noon- 
day heat under the leafy branches or 
quenching their thirst in the babbling 
brook, that its beauty as a picture lies 
not so much in what is seen as in what 
is suggested, it is much more so of a 
snow-clad or ice-bound scene, as there 
is acharm in even a topographical repre- 
sentation of the former not generally 
found in the latter. 

This will be better understood by an 
examination of the illustrations Nos. 1 
and 2. Both are equally topographic, ¢. ¢., 
simple reproductions or records of fact; 
but No, 2, although beautiful enough in 
its way or of its kind to attract attention, 
does not retain it. Its beauty, all its 
beauty, is seen at a glance, whereas we 
return again and again to No. 1, and 
each time find something new to admire. 

Nos. 3 and 4 are ot a different kind, 
One well illustrates what is meant by 
“suggestion rather than depiction,” 
whilst the other illustrates what should 
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SHOOTING ON THE GULF COAST. 


BY W. B. LEFFINGWELL. 


wan. Y boyhood days 
an naan were spent 


where game 
was plentiful, 
and nothing but the 
exigencies of urgent 
business has been 
powerful enough to 
deprive me of an out- 
ing afield in each of 
the passing years. 
Last year I was a 
wa al bond slave to busi- 
ness in Chicago, 
while the fever of old-time sport ran 
with more than its wonted vigor ; yet 
the summer days glided by, and less 
and less seemed the probabilities that 
the yoke of labor would be lightened. 
But the fates were working my emanci- 
pation in the person of the Hon, Frank 
Holland, of Dallas, Texas, who sang the 
siren song of “A hunter's and angler’s 
paradise, where you can hunt geese, 
ducks, snipe, curlew or quail, catch tar- 
pon, trout, red fish or Spanish mackerel, 
nd dine on oysters, shrimp and terrapin 
within a few yards from where your 
boat is anchored.” 

Was Anthony ever tempted thus? 

I fell from the grace of business, and 
as such turpitude, like poverty, loves 
company, I drew into my net, as my 
chosen companion, the hard - worked 
secretary of Montgomery, Ward & Co, 
Mr. George A. Thorne. Together we 
left Chicago on a wintry morning bound 
for Rockport, Texas. Our journey was 
a most delightful one ; on the following 
day we were speeding through the scenic 
Ozark Mountains, that afternoonthrough 
the Indian Territory and at night 
through Texas. 

Our host had gathered his party at 
Kennedy, where our land journey ended 
and our outdoor life was to commence, 
and, mindful that variety is no less the 
soul of sport than of life, had yoked on 
a worthy triumvirate of other sports- 
men in the persons of three as good 
Nimrods as ever pulled trigger, Mr. 
Kirk Hall, of Dallas, and Col. I. L. El- 
wood and C. W. Marsh, of De Kalb, III. 

The first morning of our hunt broke as 
beautiful and fresh as June; the sun 
arose across the bay as bright and clear 






as in summer days ; at the wharves the 
little schooners rocked with gentle un- 
dulations, for the wind was just astir 
and the waters were tremulous. All 
had been prepared for our trip; and soon 
the Alice and White Kose spread their 
canvas wings. 

Captain William Armstrong, of our 
boat, Adice, assumed command, and we 
profited by his lore of land and sea, 
The first day we sailed perhaps twenty- 
five miles up Matagorda Bay, a beau- 
tiful sheet of water dotted here and 
there with islands of green, some small, 
some quite large, and all beached with 
myriad oyster shells. We stopped only 
once, and then to get oysters sufficient 
for our supper. That night the wind 
went down, the bay was as calm as a 
sleeping child and the heavens filled 
with stars of unusual brilliancy. Nota 
breath of air stirred, and it was so warm 
that we sat out of doors in our shirt 
sleeves. How the stars twinkled that 
night and were reflected in the sleeping 
waters! Our voices seemed unusually 
loud, but were hushed when the whis- 
tling wings of belated ducks were heard 
overhead, or the cry of a loon pierced 
the atmosphere and was answered by 
another apparently miles away. The 
next morning we did our first shooting. 

The party was divided, Messrs. Hol- 
land, Elwood, Marsh and Thorne pre- 
ferring to go after ducks and geese, and 
Mr. Hall and myself for quail. We 
landed on Matagorda Island—an island 
perhaps twenty-five miles long and 
from one to four miles wide—where we 
found a team awaiting us. It was a 
mule team, reins of rope, tugs of chain, 
but a wagon of excellent proportion. 
The parties placed at ponds for geese, 
Mr. Hall and [remained with the wagon 
and went in pursuit of quail. 

As we drove over the island I could 
not but notice the scenery and soil. 
Here and there little bunches of chap- 
arral shot abové the weeds and grass 
and gave a deeper tinge to the waving 
fields of brown and green, and the sandy 
soil was made more apparent at the foot 
of the cactus bushes. These bushes are 
the places where quail enjoy their mid- 
day siestas, for they seek them from ten 
o'clock till four, and there bask in the 
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warm sunshine and dust themselves. 
And such quantities of quail! Never 
had I seen them quite so plentiful before; 
almost every cactus bush had its covey 
of quail. We shot many, and as we 
drove we were told there were many 
deer on the island, and that possibly we 
might get a shot. 

Our course took us along the margin 
of a dry slough, and suddenly there 
sprung ahead of us from the grass a 
splendid doe. Instantly the Captain 
cried to me: “ Put in a shell with big 
shot ; there’s a buck 1n the grass.” 

I did not see the deer, but my com- 
rades did, and almost simultaneously 
two reports rang out, the buck gave one 
wild plunge, his head fell heavily against 
his shoulders, and he crushed to earth. 
We put the deer into the wagon, and 
then moved slowly along looking for 
quail under the cactus. I watched the 
bush, but I did not change my heavy 
shells, and ’twas lucky for me that I did 
not, for as we approached the bush a 
magnificent yearling buck plunged from 
it not more than twenty-five yards 
away. He made a few jumps before I 
caught him, and, at the discharge of my 
gun, he made one wild leap and fell 
dead, his neck filled with No. 3 shot— 
my wild goose load. Congratulations 
were showered upon me, and we thought 
we had achieved quite glory enough 
for one day, but I was destined to still 
more and continued sport at the fresh- 
water pond, where we found Mr. Thorne 
already busy. I liked the looks of that 
pond and, as I knew it was the only one 
for miles, ducks and geese would surely 
come there for water. Unfortunately 
I had but a few shells, but I decided 
to spend the balance of the day there, 
whilst the genial Captain and friend 
Hall went to the boat for sheils. 

The day was quite warm and summer- 
like, and I divested myself of my coat, 
awaiting the flight of game. At times 
a few scattered flocks of ducks came in, 
and almost invariably paid toll. The 
noon hour was a drowsy one. The 
flight of ducks and geese began about 
two, and I looked longingly in the dis- 
tance for my companions. I was will- 
ing to go thirsty, I was willing to go 
hungry, but how I did wish for more 
ammunition! As it was, however, I 
killed a big bag of ducks and Canada 
geese before my companions returned. 

It was late when we reached the boat. 
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I had gone hungry for most of the day, 
and, even had I not, I could have done 
ample justice to the venison, the quail, 
the oysters, and the hot biscuits that 
awaited me. 

The next morning we sailed further 
up the bay, passing islands of the same 
character as seen before, and saw hun- 
dreds of swans and pelicans on the 
island bars. We were now in pursuit 
of “redheads,” for, while they were 
abundant in portions of the bay, we were 
prevented by first one thing, then an- 
other, from getting atthem. Sailing all 
the forenoon brought us to a little island 
which the Captain said was the first red- 
head grounds. With numerous decoys 
we sought the coves and inlets, but 
missed the flight. We killed a few 
ducks, but others of the party were 
more successful. 

The following morning we started 
again. Much time was wasted in an 
endeavor to locate the flight, yet the 
afternoon enabled us to make the score 
for the day good. The afternoon was 
one of observation for me, and, as I had 
noticed the flight of geese about two 
miles west of us, I knew that flight led 
to a fresh-water pond, and I determined 
to find that pond on the morrow and to 
get in line of a flight that had been un- 
disturbed for days, possibly weeks. “I 
am with you,” volunteered my col- 
league, Thorne, true sportsman that he 
is. Our “Captain,” of course, was in- 
cluded. 

We had an early breakfast, and a 
tramp of about two miles brought us to 
a dried-up swale or low land, through 
which a belt of dried mud showed 
where fresh water had recently been. 
To an inexperienced hunter there was 
not so much to indicate that one would 
obtain good shooting here, but, having 
marked the location the day before, 
and knowing the scarcity of fresh water, 
it was a certainty to me that the geese 
would come here some time during the 
day for water. We dug pits for blinds, 
each on the opposite side of the pond; 
we stuck weeds into the soft soil which 
margined our blinds and were soon 
ready for the coming of the geese. At 
first they did not come, and Mr. Thorne, 
becoming impatient, wandered away to 
another pond where ducks were pitch- 
ing in. 

From my post I had ample opportu- 
nity to take in my surroundings. On 
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every side the prairie grass met the 
horizon; to the south the sand dunes 
protected the island from the roaring 
gulf, whose proximity was constantly 
heard, and once a schooner’s topmast 
glided along as if on the distant land; 
to the west the hill arose with gentle 
slope, and cactus bushes and weeds and 
grass parted here and there disclosing 
the biue sky; at the north the dried 
bed island ponds were traced, and far 
away an old windmill stood like a senti- 
nel. Less than a hundred yards was an 
old barbed-wire fence, which to our 
memories will be ever dear, for over it 
the geese came in trios, sextets and 
flocks, and oftentimes were compelled to 
raise their flight to prevent striking it. 
Those who have hunted geese, or who 
have studied their habits, know with 
what regularity they come and go, and 
I knew that if we were in their line of 
flight we would enjoy the finest sport of 
our lives. 

The day was beautiful and clear ; the 
wind blew from the east just sufficient- 
ly strong to at times catch the strong 
pinions of the birds and veer them 
slightly. I had been in my blind per- 
haps half an hour, had killed eight ducks 
which I set up as decoys, when afar in 
the west I saw the first flight of Canada 
geese trailing along the dried pond beds. 
I watched them closely, for they were 
the forerunners of a great army, and I 
knew that their trail would be followed 
for the balance of the day by those who 
straggled behind. Along they came, 
nearer and nearer; they reached the 
old wire fence and, responding to my 
“ Ah-unk!” “Ah-unk!” they ceased 
vibrating their wings, sails were set, 
and, with vociferous cries, they hovered 
over my decoys. 

I doubled up one with each barrel and 
the balance hurried away in wild af- 
fright. The killing of the two geese af- 
forded me pleasure, but the greater 
pleasure came from the fact that I had 
circumvented the birds, had found their 
line of flight, and was promised a day of 
rare sport. The geese came every few 
minutes. Those I killed I set up for 
decoys, and, although I signaled after 
the first geese were killed, I had bagged 
eight before I could get my companion 
back. 

The main flight was now on and, as 
we waited for the birds to come between 
us, few flocks escaped paying toll. I 
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will not describe the many doubles we 
made, how we at one time killed all of 
six which hovered over our decoys, and 
how we often killed birds at seemingly 
impossible distances and heights, nor 
will I confess to easy misses which we 
made by misjudging height, distance 
and speed. 

During a lull in the flight the Captain 
stopped at my blind, and when I com- 
plimented the beautiful day and the 
mild wind, which had now increased in 
force, he replied, “The day has been 
beautiful, but what will the night or 
the morrow be?” “The same as to- 
day,” I responded. ‘ Don’t depend upon 
that,” he replied ; “the wind is increas- 
ing, the cranes are uneasy, the flight of 
ducks is erratic, and the sky has taken 
on a darker tinge at the north, and 
to-night or to-morrow I look for a 
‘norther.’” ‘‘A norther?” I replied. 
‘‘T should be more than pleased to see 
one, for, coming from the North, I 
would like to see what our winds are 
like after they have reached you and 
passed over the entire South.” “Don’t 
you jest about a ‘norther,’”’ he replied, 
“for they are mighty serious affairs, 
and I reckon when you have encoun- 
tered one you will not care to see an- 
other.” 

About four o'clock the wind increased 
in force; it veered to the north and at 
five o’clock it was blowing a gale. The 
Captain was extremely anxious to reach 
his boat, and we reluctantly left our 
blinds. The ride to the boat was a cold 
one, and our skiffs were tossed like 
corks, for a “ norther ” was upon us and 
the water was crested with white caps. 

Messrs. Hall and Marsh had put ina 
portion of the day after quail, and we 
found that unitedly we had bagged 
seventy-three geese, forty-one ducks, 
thirty-seven quail, two cranes and one 
wildcat. Mr. Hall shot the wildcat as 
it bounded from beneath a cactus bush. 

It had been our intention to have gone 
farther north and to Heinz Bay after 
red-heads and canvas-backs the next 
morning, but a head wind prevented, 
and, acting upon the advice of the Cap- 
tain, we lifted anchor and started on our 
return to Rockport, for we were assured 
the “norther” would last several days 
and we could not fish or hunt. ; 

We were much disappointed in this, 
for the Captain of the White Rose had 
promised to draw his immense seine, 
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when he would catch anywhere from a 
barrel to a half a dozen barrels of the 
famous “ diamond-back terrapin.” Our 
trip to Rockford was a stormy one ; the 
wind blew a gale, the bay was very 
rough, and we all escaped seasickness 
by the narrowest of margins. Our sloop 
tossed and rolled in the trough of the 
sea, our mainsail was torn into shreds, 
our boats were enveloped at times in 
spray, so, taking it altogether, we ex- 
perienced a “norther” which justified 
the Captain’s prediction. We have no 
desire to encounter another. 

When the gale had blown itself out, 
Thorne and I decided to return with 
Captain Armstrong to the land of the 
“red-heads,” and so we sailed north 
again, this time destined for Heinz Bay, 
other red-head resorts and Port Lavaca, 
But we were destined not to reach 
either that night. After sailing an 
hour after dark we reached the harbor 
where we had previously landed and 
killed so many geese. We could not go 
farther, so decided to visit the geese 
again in the morning, and once more see 
that good old wire fence ; then in the 
afternoon to sail for Port Lavaca, 
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At break of day we were in the 
blinds. The day broke dark and dis- 
mal, and rain had filled allthe ponds. I 
at once saw that we were apt to lose the 
line of flight, for there was so much 
water that the geese could find hundreds 
of fresh-water ponds now. So it proved. 
We got shots at only four geese and 
bagged twoof them. But the lowering 
day and north wind, the late “norther” 
and another approaching, stirred up the 
ducks so they came in flocks large and 
small to our decoys. At first, a mist 
moistened our hands and faces ; then it 
rained, and it kept on raining until we, 
in spite of corduroys, were soaked. 
Rain and sand played havoc with our 
guns. I felt several times like surren- 
dering to the weather, and finally, at 
about four o’clock, Mr. Thorne’s ex- 
tractor refused to work any longer and 
we gave up. 

One more day we put in on duck, and 
it was our last. We found a better flight 
about half a mile east of our former 
blinds. Then, as the time set for our 
outing was up, we put about and had a 
pleasant sail to Rockport. We had found 
all that Mr. Holland had promised. 


WINTER WORK WITH THE CAMERA. 


BY DR. JOHN NICOL. 


HE photographer who cannot see 
beauty even in “ November sad 
and drear”’ does well to follow the 
example of his kind bylaying aside 

his camera till the birds again begin to 
sing, and taking up some more con- 
genial source of amusement ; but he to 
whom photography is something higher 
than a mere amusement, who sees in it 
a means of recording his impressions 
of nature’s various and ever-changing 
moods, will recognize in the fall of the 
leaf, the gem-bedecked branches, spark- 
ling in the early sunshine, the hoar- 
frosted hedges, as if nature had taken to 
growing feathers, and the “beautiful 
snow,” covering all else in its mantle of 
virgin purity, opportunities of picture- 
making equal, at least, if not greater than 
are afforded by any other season. 

But beautiful as is nature in her 
various wintry garbs, their simple re- 
production by photography does not 
make pictures, or at least pictures in the 
truer and higher sense of the term. If 


it be true of a sunny summer landscape, 
with the cattle sheltering from the noon- 
day heat under the leafy branches or 
quenching their thirst in the babbling 
brook, that its beauty as a picture lies 
not so much in what is seen as in what 
is suggested, it is much more so of a 
snow-clad or ice-bound scene, as there 
is acharm in even a topographical repre- 
sentation of the former not generally 
found in the latter. 

This will be better understood by an 
examination of the illustrations Nos. 1 


and 2. Both are equally topographic, 7. ¢., 


simple reproductions or records of fact; 
but No. 2, although beautiful enough in 
its way or of its kind to attract attention, 
does not retain it. Its beauty, all its 
beauty, is seen at a glance, whereas we 
return again and again to No. 1, and 
each time find something new to admire. 

Nos. 3 and 4 are ot a different kind, 
One well illustrates what is meant by 
“suggestion rather than depiction,” 


whilst the other illustrates what should 
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be understood by “boldness and 
breadth,” and how suppression may be 
employed for the realization of impres- 
sion. But suggestion, suppression and 
breadth will not alone make all the. dif- 
ference between a picture and a photo- 
graph. That there must also be a motz/, 
an object or objective point, goes with- 
out saying ; but without atmosphere— 
sometimes called aerial perspective and 
“hazy distance ”"—all the rest will be of 
little value. This will be better under- 
stood by an examination of 5 and 6, in 
which, in consequence of the absence 
of this essential quality in the former, 
the extreme distance is as well defined 
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differentiate the focus as to lead the 
eye to, and concentrate the attention 
on, the objective point of the picture. 
While speaking of atmosphere, there 
is one phase of winter work that should 
not be forgotten, one that should be 
watched and waited for, because it is 
as beautiful as it is rare and fleeting, 
It occurs in the early morning, when 
the whole landscape is, or it may be 
only the valleys are, seemingly obscured 
with a more or less dense mist or fog. 
The sun suddenly appears above the 
horizon, or, better still, above the hill- 
top, visible only by its effects, which 
are grand beyond description, like the 





Photo by John H. Scott. NU. 1.—ALONG 


as the immediate foreground ; every- 
thing is seen at a glance, leaving no 
room for the exercise of the imagina- 
tion, while the hazy homestead in the 
latter furnishes food for thought and 
gives a charm to surroundings that are 
otherwise unpicturesque, 

The main cause of a want of atmos- 
phere in so many landscapes is the 
general employment of too small stops. 
For purely topographical purposes F-32 
or even smaller may be employed with 
advantage, but in pictorial work F-16 
and in many cases F-8 will make all the 
difference between success and failure, 
by enabling the picture-maker to so 
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beautiful transformation scene of a pan- 
tomime, and they are even more fleet- 
ing. He who would succeed must not 
wait to make his selection till they 
come, but have things arranged, even to 
the point of view, beforehand. 

But beautiful as is winter work in re- 
pose, it is not less so in action, and in 
some phases of it even more interesting. 
The galaxy of skaters on the lake or 
river, the children on the humble 
“slide,” the sleigh party, merry as the 
bells on the horses, and the humble but 
—when occupied by the suitable two— 
delightful cutter, all afford opportunities 
for pictures that give pleasure to all. 











WINTER WORK WITIT THE CAMERA. 


Photo by Grondal. 


NO. 2.—‘‘ITS BEAUTY IS SEEN AT A GLANCE.” (7%. 509.) 


Photo by A. H, Lioyd. 
NO. 3.—‘‘ SUGGESTION RATHER THAN DEPICTION.” (7. 509.) 
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For the best ot this class of work the 
hand camera is almost a necessity, and 
so it should be undertaken only by the 
experienced photographer, as, although 
the inexperienced rush in where the ex- 
perienced hesitate to go, and the hand 
camera is in the hands of almost every 
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tions, and the greater the experience the 
more the tendency to form a too conservy- 
ative estimate of the latter. As a result 
of this, there are those who, while em- 
ploying the stand camera during the 
winter, lay aside the hand instrument 
till the sun is once more high in the 
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Photo, George D. Firmin. NO, 4,—‘* BOLDNESS AND BREADTH.” (jf. 5/0.) 


one we meet, only an experienced pho- 
tographer can turn it to the best account. 
Onjty the experienced whose experience 
has been gained through the employ- 
ment of the stand camera can fully re- 
alize both its possibilities and its limita- 


heavens, and try to secure by “ time,’ 
or, where that is impossible, by a shutter 
on the stand camera, what would be 
better and much more conveniently ob- 
tained by the hand. 

With plates of the great rapidity and 























WINTER WORK 
excellent quality now turned out by 
American plate-makers, a lens working 
at F-8 and a shutter set at about froma 
tenth to a twentieth of a second, there 
should be no difficulty, in the absence 
of sunshine, on the score of exposure. 
Winter work, on what I have called 
nature in repose, must be treated some- 
what differently from ordinary land- 
scape work. Inan unbroken foreground 
of snow the necessary light and shade 
can only be got from the undulation or 
irregularity of surface and with the 
sun low enough to make each promi- 
nence cast its shadow. The exposures 
must, therefore, be made in the morn- 


Photo by Grondal. 


ing, and as soon after sunrise as possi- 
ble, or as late as may be convenient in 
the afternoon. In such a foreground, 
shadows may also be made by treading 
footsteps, and the amount and direction 
of the treading may be made to give 
character or suggestion to the picture ; 
é. .. a wayside cottage with an untrod- 
den foreground suggesting “the light of 
other days,” or “the deserted home,” at 
once gets human interest and conveys 
the impression of a domestic circle with- 
in by the treading of a path, and even, 
to a certain extent, the size of that cir- 
cle by the amount of the treading. 


WITH THE CAMERA. 


NO. 5.—‘‘ WELL-DEFINED DISTANCE.” 


. ficiently dense to give the desirable snap 
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While it is true that one of the most 
essential features of pictorial photogra- 
phy generally is true tonality, the cor- 
rect rendering of light and shade, it is 
especially true of snow scenes, and un- 
fortunately it is the one feature that in 
them is most difficult to secure. Much 
depends on a correct exposure, which, 
while shorter than on a landscape in its 
green mantle, is yet longer than at first 
thought would be supposed, considering 
the mass of reflected light. The great 
thing to avoid is hardness, opacity in 
the negative, where there should be 
translucency ; and that will be obtained 
by what would otherwise be considered 
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over-exposure. Much may also be done 
by suitable development, which means 
development in a solution weak in the 
reducing agent, not more than one grain 
of pyrogallol, ortol, metol, etc., or half 
a grain of tolidol to each ounce, keeping 
the other ingredients at about the ordi- 
nary strength. If all has gone well the 
result will be a negative full of delicate 
detail giving prints of excellent quality, 
and with the highest of high lights only 
on such points as have been in brilliant 
sunshine. It may be, however, that 
even they are, in the negative, not suf- 
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to the point, and, as in the case of some 
ot the tank-developed negatives, re- 
course must necessarily be had to in- 
tensification. 

On the other hand, it may be that the 
negative is hard, giving prints that are 
simply white and black, caused by the 
covering up of the more delicate half- 
tones by prolonged development, and 
not the inevitable result of under-ex- 
posure. Under ordinary circumstances 
the better way is, in such cases, to repeat 
the exposure ; but as in winter work this 
is rarely possibie, the negative may be 
improved, and, indeed, if the half-tones 
are really there, may be made in every 
way satisfactory, by reduction with the 
recently introduced ammonium _per- 
sulphate, which, unlike all other reduc- 
ing agents, seems to attack only, or at 
least first and most strongly, the higher 
lights or most opaque parts of the nega- 
tive. The strength of the solution, 
within reasonable limits, seems imma- 
terial, but from three to five grains to 
the ounce does the work slowly, but 
surely. It may be applied over the 
whole surface by immersing the plate 
in a tray, or locally on a tuft of cotton, 
and the action at once stops by washing. 
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It would seem unnecessary to say a 
word about skies in winter work, but 
for the numbers of snow scenes that are 
everywhere seen with nothing better 
than white paper over them. It should 
never be forgotten that the finest winter 
picture that could be made, no matter 
how otherwise perfect, would be thrown 
out of tone and rendered worthless by < 
white-paper sky. He who aims at re- 
producing a snow-clad landscape should 
note the difference in luminosity be- 
tween the snow and the sky ; and if he 
cannot make the sky of the negative 
sufficiently translucent to indicate that 
difference, should turn his attention to 
some other class of work. 

Nor should the photographer who is 
also an artist be content with a sky that 
is merely correct in tone. A glance at 
the illustration No. 4 will show some- 
thing of the charm given by a suitable 
cloudland ; and although he may not 
succeed always, or even often, in secur- 
ing clouds and landscape together by 
one exposure, and probably oftener than 
not there are no clouds at the time of 
exposure, he is not fully equipped for 
such work till he has learned how to 
supply a suitable sky to any landscape 
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Photo by C. R. Pancoast. 


NO. 6.—**rHE HAZY HOMESTEAD.” 


(p. 510.) 














FISHING IN HAWAIIAN WATERS. 


BY ‘*BUCK WATERHOUSE.” 


S fishermen the Hawaiians are 
unsurpassed. They are highly 
skilful in a craft that has been 
handed down from father to son 

through many generations. 

The canoe we stepped into was 
low and narrow, made out of a 
“koa” tree, about twenty-five feet long. 
The inside had been burned out and 
smoothed down. At its deepest part it 
measured not more than two feet, and 
in width it was about eighteen inches. 
The front of the canoe was slightly bent 
up, with a piece of wood curved up, 
called the “ihu,’” or nose. The bow is 
covered in for about three feet witha 
slightly raised piece of wood to pre- 
vent the water entering while running 
through the surf, and under this the 
fisherman stores his lines, hooks, bait 
and water bottle or calabash. The hull 
of the canoe was painted black, the gun- 
wales a bright yellow. To prevent the 
canoe from upsetting, curved outriggers 
run out from one side, supported by a 
narrow float. In the bow of this canoe 
a paddler took his position, kneeling on 
his bare knees ; another kneeled nearly 
amidship ; the paddles used were broad, 
strong, and oval in shape. My friend 
and self were seated on narrow seats, 
there being four of them in the canoe. 

A gentle shove of the paddle, and the 
canoe glided out upon its mission. 
Deftly and swiftly the paddlers bent to 
their work, keeping time in rhythmic 
motion, and in a little while glided 


across the harbor or, bay. In the far 
distance two black specks were seen 
bobbing up and down upon the surface 
of the ocean. Tnese specks were two 
canoes that had preceded us to the fish- 
ing ground. 

It took all of an hour’s hard paddling 
to reach them. Upon arrival we found 
each canoe hada single occupant. They 
had not commenced their work, but had 
been arranging their lines. We were 
now about two miles off shore. This 
particular spot was the haunt of a fa- 
mous fish called the “ulaula,’” some- 
times called the “royal” fish, so named 
because it used to be “tabu’”’ to every- 
body but the king. It would be curi- 
ous and scientifically useful to discover 
what effect the revocation of the edict 
has had upon the fishing banks where 
this choice denizen of the sea is found. 
The fishing must aforetime have been 
of a very limited nature, for however 
voracious the appetite of his majesty 
may have been, and however generously 
the table of his satellites may have been 
supplied, the total consumption must 
have been exceedingly limited, in com- 
parison with the every-day and general 
fishing of to-day. Yet there is no lack 
of the royal and toothsome fish. 

The fishermen commenced at once to 
put their lines over the edges of the 
canoes. At the end of each line was a 
lava stone about as large as a man’s 
head ; this was used as a sinker. The 
line itself was a 34-inch cord, not unlike 
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a variety I have seen used in hammock 
netting. A little above the sinker and 
for a distance of about six feet, little 
bamboo canes, in a horizontal position, 
about a foot and a half in length, ran 
out from the main line, and from the 
ends of these canes dangled other pieces 
of line, to which were attached the baited 
hooks. The bait used was a portion of 
squid fish. 

Just prior to dropping the stones 
overboard, the fishermen took their 
bearings. This they did by a jutting 
piece of land on either side of them 
and what looked like the ruins of an old 
hut wall, situated far up the hillside in 
front. Being satisfied that their bear- 
ings were correct, the stones were 
slipped into the water. My eyes fol- 
lowed one of them in the transparent 
water for perhaps thirty feet. 

As the lines were running out, the 
fisherman not only attended to his line, 
but deftly plied his paddle to prevent 
the canoe drifting with the ocean cur- 
rent, explaining at the same time that 
the spot where the fish lay was but a 
small ledge, and if he missed it the 
least bit he would get no fish. It took 
several minutes for the lines to reach 
bottom, for we were fishing in one hun- 
dred and fifty fathoms of water. 

On the sinker-stone reaching bottom, 
the native, by a peculiar jerk, disen- 
gaged it, and drew the line about a 
fathom from the bottom. In about a 
minute one of the natives said he had a 
fish and commenced to pull in his line. 
How long that line was in coming up, 
and how eagerly I peered into the water ! 
But it had to come nine hundred feet. 

At length I could faintly outline some- 
thing white, which quickly changed to 
a beautiful pink and gold, and a *‘ royal” 
fish appeared. In length it measured 
twenty inches, and was shaped some- 
thing like a flounder. The colors were 
more brilliant than a goldfish’s. The 
other canoes were successful also, and 
we had three fish. 
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On the second attempt I was asked to 
hold the line and be initiated in the mys. 
tery. Down into the depths went the 
line, and fathom after fathom was reeled 
out. The native unloosed the stone. [ 
drew the cord up the required distance, 
and then waited for what seemed an 
eternity, but in reality barely a minute, 
when I felt the tiniest pull. It seemed 
like the faint pull of a minnow ona bent 
pin attached to athread. What a long 
time it seemed ere that line was drawn 
to the surface! But at length it came, 
and at theenda “royal” fish, caught at a 
depth of one hundred and fifty fath- 
oms. I was now content to watch. 

Again the lines disappeared and went 
through the same performance. This 
time the fisherman in our canoe in- 
formed us he had three fish. Ah! this 
wa, exciting. At length his tackle was 
pulled in, but revealed only two fish; 
he quickly informed us that the other 
one would soon float up, and asked us to 
watch for it. This I did, and in a few 
minutes it appeared about a canoe’s 
length away. 

A curious phenomenon about these 
fish was that on arrival at the surface 
their stomachs protruded from their 
mouths like inflated toy balloons. This 
was explained by one of the fishermen 
as a result of hauling the fish from 
the tremendous pressure of very deep 
water. The forenoon’s fishing totaled 
a catch of eleven of the “royal” fish, 
varying in length from fourteen to 
twenty-six inches. 

That same afternoon we had a “luau,” 
or native feast, underneath a group ot 
cocoanut trees. One of the courses 
comprised specimens of the fish we had 
caught. They were cooked in Hawaiian 
style, by being wrapped in “ki” leaves 
and baked in a layer of stones previous- 
ly heated. This manner of cooking 1s 
said by epicures to be the ideal way otf 
preserving the juices and taste. The 
* ulaula” was not misnamed when called 
a “royal” fish. It is a food for the gods. 


























UTING’S \/[ONTHLY REVIEW 


OF 


AMATEUR SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


THE NEW MEASUREMENT RULE, 


HE new measurement rule 
is a matter of vital inter- 
est. The Y. R. A. of Long 
Island have discussed it 

fully and their Executive Com- 
mittee have made the following 
report upon it : 





In the matter of the new meas- 
urement rule adopted on Octo- 
ber 1st by the Y. R. U. of North 
America, your Executive Com- 
mittee recommends that it be 
EF adopted to apply to schooners 
=—Z and cabin sloops, cutters and 
yawls; that as regards open 
sloops and all catboats, the rule 
now in force be retained ; that 
as to classification the 43-ft. 
class be retained as at present, 
and that other changes, as 
adopted by the Y. R. U., be 
adopted by the Association, Your committee also 
recommends that the 15-ft. and 2o0-ft. classes be 
abolished and that 18-ft. and a1-ft. classes be estab- 
lished in their place, also that provision be made for 
knockabout classes of 18 ft., 21 ft. and 25 ft. 1]. w. 1. 

The suggestion relating to the changes in 
the 15-ft. and 20-ft. classes was tabled, in order 
that an effort may be made to admit the knocka- 
bouts without making special classes for them, a 
committee being appointed to confer with the 
Boston Knockabout Association as to uniform 
rules. 

The most interesting and timely topic dis- 
cussed was brought to the attention of the As- 
sociation by Mr. E. C. Seward, of the Sachem’s 
Head Yacht Club, who deplored the rapid in- 
troduction of yachts of light and flimsy con- 
struction in all classes, to the exclusion of ves- 
sels of honest and wholesome build. All hands 
agreed with him that some sort of legislation 
Was necessary, and it was suggested that some 
limit to construction be imposed. Finally it 
was agreed that the Executive Committee 
should prepare a scheme of restrictions as to 
scantling, construction, etc., for all classes from 
30 ft. downward, with the end in view of estab- 


lishing cruising classes as distinct from racing 
classes. The proposition was made because of 
the serious results in certain classes through the 
introduction of a single new yacht of extreme 
model and exceptionally light and flimsy con- 
struction driving out of the racing a number of 
good all-round boats and entirely killing the 
class. 

The question raised by Mr. Seward is one of 
vital interest, as it brings up the conflict be- 
tween the racing machine pure and simple, and 
the good, honest boat with fair accommodations. 
Monstrosities with fin-keels now monopolize 
the races in the larger classes, while scows and 
ingenious nondescripts, which sailors would 
never mistake for boats, control all the sport in 
the smaller classes. How to give the owner of 
the honest boat a fair show, while at the same 
time dealing justly with the owner of the racing 
machine, is a problem that seeks for solution at 
the hands of constituted yachting authorities. 
The present fleet of ‘‘ freaks” is due in the first 
instance to the want of foresight displayed by 
the clubs in not legislating against them when 
they first made their appearance. Naval archi- 
tects are only human, and they cannot be 
blamed for taking advantage of any and every 
ill-considered rule adopted by the clubs. For 
instance, when beam was taxed in Great Brit- 
ain the result was the long, deep and narrow 
craft which so long prevailed across the At- 
lantic. The tax was taken off beam in 1886, 
and the consequence was the practical abolition 
of the narrow British cutter and the adoption 
of a beamier type of craft. At the present 
time, beam as a factor is utilized in much the 
same way both in this country and in Great 
Britain. Until some sage discovers what is 
absolutely the best type of yacht we shall con- 
tinue to go beating about the bush. 

The adoption of the girth rule, I fear, is not 
destined to work any very valuable lasting re- 
form, but it would not be fair to judge it until 
it has hadatrial. There is no doubt that a 
rating rule can be so framed as to make any 
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particular type come into vogue, and in the 
end that type is bound to be pushed to ex- 
tremes. Experience has shown that when this 
stage arises in an acute form the standard of 
rating is altered. This has been the case in 
the United States ever since the sport became 
established. When the New York Yacht Club 
was organized in 1844 the yachts were rated 
according to Custom House tonnage, first-class 
sloops allowing 35 seconds a ton and second- 
class sloops 45 seconds a ton to their inferiors. 
This system was in force only for two years. 
In 1846 a startling innovation was made. It 
was neither more nor less than getting the 
actual weight of the yachts, which was com- 
puted by the revolutions of screw-jacks placed 
under the keel of the boat when in dry dock. 
Here is an example culled from the club's 
archives ; 

SYREN.” 


yyT TTT e+0115,770 Ibs. 


YACHT ” 
Weight of boat.... 








Weight of keel.... 3,400 lbs. 
Weight of rudder..... éieaehseawe ° 219 Ibs. 
1: | ne c. Ch ekweDeeENane 119,395 lbs. 


Racing measurement, 53 tons 6 cwt. g lbs 
From these data the allowances were com- 
puted. This queer rule was in vogue until 
1852, when a widely different regulation was 
adopted, Sail area alone was taken into ac- 

count, the following being the allowance: 
First class—Over 3,300 square feet sail area, 1 second 

per foot. 
Second class 
onds per foot. 
Third class—Less than 2,300 feet, 1% seconds per foot. 


Between 2,300 and 3.300 feet, 1% sec- 


The natural result of this rule was the adop- 
tion of the light-draught boats vulgarly desig- 
nated as ‘‘ skimming dishes.” It was found that 
it took less canvas to drive this type of yacht 
through the water, and the consequence was the 
building of many curious craft whose models 
may now be seen on the walls of the New York 
Yacht Club. Hereis a striking example, which 
shows how the rule affected the sail area of the 
yachts. The schooner Rebecca, which, before 
the rule was made, used to carry a sail spread of 
3,303 square feet, was cut down to an area of 
1,306 square feet. This absurd rule was in 
force with a few modifications until 1871, when 
yet another sweeping change was made. This 
time the elements consisted of the yacht’s dis- 
placement in cubic feet and the length of the 
water-line. In1873 the rule was changed so as 
to take into account the cubic contents of the 
whole hull, In 1883 a plan was adopted taking 
into account, as a function of the new system, 
twice the water-line length and once the sail 
area. In 1890 the present rule was adopted by 
the New York Yacht Club, which, it should be 
understood, is not a member of the Y. R. U. of 
North America, but stands aloof, like the Larch- 
mont and some other clubs, and is not affected 
by this new girth rule, particulars of which were 
given in Ourtine for last month. 

Personally, I am opposed to any system that 
restricts or taxes sail, and I am glad to be able 
to quote the veteran Scotch yacht designer, Mr. 
William Fife, Sr., as being on my side of the 
fence. He wrote, in January, 1895: ‘‘ Iam not 
a believer in restricting sail; every yacht should 
get what she can carry. I know this idea has 


many opponents, although I never saw a valid 
A yacht can be spoiled with 


reason against it. 
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excessive spars and sails, and sail area may 
therefore be left to take care of itself. Tosat- 
isfy those, however, who fear that, in the ab- 
sence of any’ tax on sail area, excessive sail 
areas might be introduced, a maximum allow- 
ance of so many square feet per ton might be 
specified.” i 

It will be quite interesting to note how art- 
fully our naval architects will seek to cheat this 
new girth rule. 

Meanwhile the only way I see out of the 
difficulty between racing machine and honest 
boat is to sail them in different classes. It 
would be well to draw up tables of scantlings 
and rules for the construction of all racing 
yachts to be built in the future. As for the 
‘‘freaks”” unhappily now in existence, it is con- 
solatory to be assured that they will all fall to 
pieces very soon. It is a great wonder, indeed, 
that some of them did not succumb at the close 
of the first season. 

One thing is certain. The Y.R. U. of North 
America is destined to work many needed re- 
forms. The formation of such an association 
was advocated by me in Ourinc eight years 
ago, but the times were not ripe for itthen. It 
has, no doubt, a hard and uphill road before it, 
but it is bound to succeed, and the sport is sure 
to benefit both here and in Canada by its well- 
directed legislation. 

COMING EVENTS, 

The Atlantic Yacht Club will this year en- 
deavor to surpass itself in the way of aquatic 
brilliancy. The new club-house down at Sea 
Gate has fulfilled every proud anticipation of the 
members. ‘The war, which played havoc gen- 
erally with the sport, affected the Atlantic 
Club perhaps more than any other yachting 
organization, for the channels leading seaward 
were not only mined with torpedoes and other 
infernal machines, but closed to all vessels be- 
tween dusk and dawn. It is gratifying to 
learn, therefore, that in spite of these dominat- 
ing drawbacks the club has cause tor congratu- 
lation on the result of last season and is also in 
a prosperous condition financially. 

In the great fresh-water lakes the challenge 
of the Chicago Yacht Club for the Canada’s 
Cup, which has been accepted by the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club, has put all the amateur 
tars who ply on these magnificent sheets of 
water on their mettle ; and there will be, unless 
present indications fail, quite a fleet of boats 
that will aspire to the honor of fighting for or 
defending the trophy that l’encedor failed to 
capture. Perhaps our Canadian cousins will 
not take it amiss if I venture to suggest that 
the race would have a truer international 
flavor if their champion were designed by a 
Canadian born and bred. It will.be remem- 
bered that the successful Canada was a cratt 
wholly designed and partly built by William 
Fife, Jr., of Fairlee, on the Clyde, and cannot 
by the wildest stretch of imagination lay claim 
to be a representative Canadian racing yacht. 
I am sure that if such was ordered, a yacht de- 
signer could be found somewhere in the Do- 
minion to turn out a creditable craft. This. 
however, is by the way. 

The final arrangements for the match have 
been concluded, and the conditions signed by 
the committees of the Royal Canadian Yacht 

















Club, the challenger, and the Chicago Yacht 
Club, the defender. . 

The race is to be sailed on Lake Ontario, off 
Toronto Harbor, on a date and over courses to 
be afterward specified, under the racing rules 
of the Y. R. U. of the Great Lakes, subject to 
minor variations, and in accordance with the 
deed of gift of poy 16, 1897. The winner 
of three out of five races shall be declared the 
winner of the match. The first, third and fifth 
races shall be triangular, and the second and 
fourth to windward or to leeward and return ; 
the triangular races to be once round an equi- 
lateral triangle of twenty-one nautical miles, 
one side of the triangle to be to windward, if 
possible ; the windward and leeward races to 
be nine nautical miles and return. Any race 
not sailed in 53¢ hours shall be resailed. 

The competing yachts shall be in the 35-foot 
class of wooden construction, built in accord- 
ance with the scantling tables of the Y. R. U. 
of the Great Lakes. The yachts shall be meas- 
ured by the judges, or by a disinterested nomi- 
nee of the judges, at least two days before the 
first race. The crews shall be limited to six 
men, whose total weight shall not exceed 1,050 
pounds. Each yacht shall have on board dur- 
ing the races a representative named by her 
competitor, whose weight shall not exceed 150 
pounds. 

The races shall be sailed under the manage- 
ment of three judges, none of whom shall be 
interested in either yacht. One shall be ap- 
pointed by each club, and the two so appointed 
shall select a third on or before the first day of 
July, 1899, and they shall act as judges and 
timekeepers, and settle all disputes. The de- 
cision of the majority shall be final in all mat- 
ters. 

The signers of the conditions were: For the 
Chicago Yacht Club, D, R. Crawford, Chair- 
man ; John B. Berryman, George Warrington, 
and Charles H. Thorn, Secretary. 

For the Royal Canadian Yacht Club: Ai mil- 
ius Jarvis, Commodore ; C. A. B. Brown, E. H. 
Ambrose, F. M. Gray, and F. J. Ricardo- 
Seaver, Honorary Secretary. 

The Buffalo Y. C. will send a boat to Chi- 
cago to compete in the trial races for the se- 
lection of a challenger. One, and perhaps two, 
craft will represent Lake Erie in the contests. 
The intention is that the fastest craft on the 
Great Lakes shall be sent to Toronto to meet 
the Canadian defender. 

The new twin-screw steel steam yacht Cor- 
sar, built by T. S. Marvel & Co., at Newburg, 
N. Y., for Commodore J. Pierpont Morgan, was 
launched on December 12, 1898, Miss Morgan, 
eldest daughter of the owner, christening her. 
A large party witnessed the launch, which was 
entirely successful. The Corsazr was towed 
to Hoboken, where she will be fitted with her 
machinery, joiner work, furniture, etc. 

The Corsazr is similar in appearance to Cor- 
sair No, 2, now the U.S. S. Gloucester, but 
she is considerably larger than that vessel, be- 
Ing 302 feet over all, 252 feet 6 inches on the 
water-line, 33 feet 3 inches beam, 20 feet 6 
inches deep, with a draught of 15 feet. She 
has bilge keels 92 feet long and 18 inches deep. 
Her twin engines are of the triple expansion 
type, steam being supplied by two double- 
ended Scotch boilers. A speed of 19 knots is 
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confidently expected. She will be rigged as 
a schooner with two pole masts and a bowsprit. 
There are three large deck: houses, sheathed 
with mahogany, that forward being a dining- 
room, the one amidships the galley and chart- 
room, while the after one contains a stateroom 
for the owner and a companionway to the main 
cabin. 

Below deck the crew’s quarters are forward ; 
then the main saloon. Abaft the machinery, 
are several staterooms, all of which are finished 
in white and gold. The main saloon is fin- 
ished in quartered oak. The yacht has an 
elaborate electric-lighting plant. She carries 
six boats, a crew of sixty men, and her contract 
calls for her delivery on June 1st. Her cost is 
said to approximate $500,000. 

Colonel Oliver H. Payne’s big steam yacht 
Aphrodite, launched last December at Bath, 
Me., is being completed as fast as possible. She 
measures 303 feet over all, 260 feet on the load 
water-line, with a beam of 35 feet 6 inches, and 
a draught of 16 feet. She will be rigged as a 
bark, and will carry 17,000 square feet of canvas. 
Her bilge keels are 140 feet long, and project 
from the hull at their widest part 24 inches, 
She has a single screw, and her speed will be 
about 15 knots, her engines developing with 
natural draught 3,200 horse-power, Her hull 
is divided into fifteen water-tight compart- 
ments. She has ‘a steel deck-house 140 feet 
long, which is cased with mahogany. This 
makes a fine promenade deck. 

Colonel A. J. Drexel’s new steam yacht, de- 
signed by Mr. George L. Watson, is being built 
by Messrs. Scott at Greenock. She is to be 275 
feet long, 36 feet beam, and her Thames meas- 
urement will be 1,700 tons. She will have twin 
screws, and a speed of 17 knots. It is said she 
will be the most expensive yacht of her size 
ever built. 

The German Emperor's cutter Meteor will 
come out as a yawl this season. 

It is estimated that there are more than 22,- 
000 registered members represented in the 
Yacht Racing Union of North America. The 
sport is finding numbers of new recruits every 
day. 

Work is being pushed on the new home of 
the New York Yacht Club in West Forty-fourth 
street. No time will be lost, as the club is anx- 
ious to be settled comfortably there for the 
America’s Cup races. 


Y. R. U. OF THE GREAT LAKES. 

The Yacht Racing Union of the Great Lakes 
held its annual meeting at Buffalo, the follow- 
ing members of the Council being present : I. 
B. Hower, E. W. Radder and Otto F. Barthel, 
of the Interlake Yachting Association; 4 milius 
Jarvis, J. Frank Monck and J. E. Burroughs, of 
the Lake Yacht Racing Association of Lake 
Ontario, and W. R. Crawford, George R. 
Peare and F. W. Morgan, of the Lake Michi- 
gan Yachting Association. The Council, after 
due discussion, adopted new measurement and 
classification rules, which are practically iden- 
tical with those of the Y. R. U. of North Amer- 
ica, with the exception of a few amendments. 
Officers for the year were elected as follows: 
Chairman, Charles E. Kremer, of the Lake 
Michigan Yachting Association, Chicago, II1.; 
Secretary- Treasurer, J. Edmund Burroughs, 
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Lake Yacht Racing Association of Lake Onta- 
rio, Rochester, N. Y. Mr. 4=milius Jarvis was 
elected delegate to the Yacht Racing Union 
of North America. It was hinted that, as the 
Chicago Yacht Club had challenged the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club for the Canada’s Cup, 
the Council should suggest that the contest be 
confined to yachts of 35 feet racing length, 
this with a view to stimulate the building of 
many craft on the Great Lakesto take part in 
the trial contests. It is understood that the 
Council did use its influence for the plan, for 
the match was made on the 35-foot basis. 


CUP DEFENDER AND CUP CHALLENGER. 


It took the Defender only sixteen hours to 
sail under storm canvas from New Rochelle to 
Bristol, R. I., a distance of 145 miles. She was 
dismantled, and after her mast had been re- 
moved she was hauled out under the shed of 
her builders. There she was thoroughly over- 
hauled, her defective aluminum plates being 
removed and replaced. As she was completely 
under shelter the severe storms of late No- 
vember and early December did not delay the 
work. 

It is announced that both the old Defender 
and the new Herreshoff craft will be in com- 
mission early in the season; that they will be 
manned as nearly as possible by American sea- 
men; that the crews will be drilled until per- 
fect, and that the two vessels will be raced 
against each other until there is not the slight- 
est doubt as to the relative merits of each. Mr. 
C, Oliver Iselin will have the general supervi- 
sion of both craft. Thus he will be a very 
busy man all summer. 

It is now announced authoritatively that Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s cup challenger, Shamrock, 
will be constructed of nickel steel; that she 
will be built in sections by the Thornycrofts, 
the famous firm of torpedo-boat builders on 
the Thames ; and that the sections, when com- 
pleted, will be transported to Belfast, where the 
vessel will be put together at the shipyard of 
Harlan & Wolff. Nickel steel, as its name im- 
plies, is an alloy of steel with nickel. It pos- 
sesses all the qualities of steel for shipbuilding 
purposes, but it has in addition a_ breaking 
strain of 40 tons to the square inch as against 
27 for ordinary steel. It will thus be seen that 
there will be a great saving in weight from the 
use of this expensive metal. 

It is interesting to note that the 2o0-rater, 
Dragon I11., designed by Fife in 1893, had 
frames and beams of this metal, which was 
then for the first time used in yacht-building. 
The only yacht at present in existence built of 
nickel steel is the crack German 65-footer Kom- 
modore, designed by Herr Hagen, Director of 
the shipyard at Kiel. 

It is taken for granted by British yachtsmen 
that Valkyrze ///, will act as pace-maker for 
the Shamrock, so that Sir Thomas Lipton may 
be able to ‘‘ get a line ” on the speed of his craft. 
Valkyrie has been docked at Greenock for the 
first time since her return to Scotland. Several 
tons of mussels and barnacles were scraped 
from her bottom, which was fearfully dirty, as 
was only to be expected after being anchored 
so long in the muddy water of Greenock Bay. 
Her underbody was so rough that in all prob- 
ability she will have to be coppered if she re- 
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sumes her racing career. Those who saw her 
docked in 1895 in the Erie Basin will remember 
that the only covering of her underbody was a 
coat or two of coal tar thinned with turpentine, 
which as a preservative seems to have acted 
capitally. After being cleaned and tarred, l’a/- 
kyrive was towed back to Gourock. 
SALE OF THE ‘‘ EMERALD.” 

The sale of the fine schooner Emera/d, winner 
of two Goelet cups, by Mr. J. Rogers Maxwell, 
to Mr. W. E. Iselin, does not in any way mean 
that Mr. Maxwell will retire from the sport which 
he has followed enthusiastically from boyhood. 
He began his yachting career with a mere cockle- 
shell of a craft some fifteen feet long, ascend- 
ing by easy stages, and having had a hand in 
the design of every craft that has carried his 
private signal. I am assured that Mr. Max. 
well will take part in this coming season's 
racing in one or the other of the two new boats 
now being built for his sons. Mr. Maxwell al- 
ways steers his own yacht when racing, and he 
has perhaps the largest collection of cups ever 
won by ayachtsman. /mera/d had won many 
splendid victories, but her original owner was 
forced at last to admit that Co/onza was just a 
wee bit too fast for her. It is said that Mr. 
Maxwell will charter a steam yacht just to see 
how he likes it, for, strange to say, he has had 
no experience of a craft propelled by steam. 
If he finds boiler and engine to his taste, he 
may build a steamer for himself. Meanwhile 
one becomes curious to know what Commodore 
Postley will do during the season without Mr, 
Maxwell to sail against his dearly beloved 
Colonia. The rig of Emerald will be cut down, 
her wings will be clipped, and she will be used 
as acruiser. Her racing days are over. 

A, J. KENEALY. 
PACIFIC COAST. 

At the third annual regatta of the Pacific In- 
terclub Yacht Association, over the channel 
course, San Francisco, the yachts were divided 
into the following classes: 20- foot special, 
yawl special, 25-foot, 30-foot, 36-foot and 44- 
foot. Yachts of the 20-foot special class sailed 
over the ‘‘special course,” reckoned as five 
nautical miles ; those of the 25-foot and yawl 
classes over the ‘‘ middle course,” reckoned as 
ten nautical miles, and those of the 30-foot, 
36-foot, and 44-foot classes over the ‘‘long 
course,” reckoned as fourteen nautical miles. 
The courses are triangular, and test the yachts 
in beating, reaching and running free. The 
greatest interest was felt in the 30-foot class, 
in which were entered J. W. Pew’s sloop 
7ruant, winner in the first Association regatta, 
Carl Westerfeld’s sloop o/us, winner of the 
Perpetual Challenge Cup and of the Mac- 
donough Cup in the second Association regatta, 
and R. B. Mitchell’s sloop /awvz, the Encinal 
Yacht Club’s defender of the Perpetual Chal- 
lenge Cup. After a very close and exciting 
contest, the sloop .40/us won by 42 seconds 
actual time and 2 minutes corrected time. The 
Law Cup for 20-footers, presented by H. E. 
Law, last season’s Commodore of the Pacific 
Yacht Club, was won by O. Eastwood’s yawl 
Kittiwake. The Delegates’ Cup, presented by 
the delegates to the Association, was won by 
E. Donohoe’s Sfeedwe//, in the 44-foot class. 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 
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E are apparently in for an old-fashioned 

winter. As Shaffer Flanagan re- 

marked to his assistant ‘‘ Wollie” last 

fall, as he put the finishing touches to 

the Orange Lake I. Y. C. fleet, ‘‘ 1 am 

sure that there will be good ice on the lake this 

winter, for the gulls are flying up the Hudson 

early this season and the ducks are dropping 

on the lake in good shape for the crowd at 

Pine Point.” ‘‘ Quite correct,” was the reply 

to the veteran ice-yachtsman and custodian of 

the Orange Lake Ice Yacht fleet. His experi- 

ence on the Hudson in sailing sloops and ice- 
yachts was conclusive. 

The first ice in the East was at Red Bank, 
N.J., just back of Long Branch, in the Shrews- 
bury River, with six inches of clear, smooth, 
black ice, on December 13th. All boats were 
ready, including the Dazsy and Chas, P. Ir- 
vin's pennant-winner, lateen Georgze, Chas. 
Burd’s Zz, and Jacob Cornwell’s Aurora, with 
Garrett Morford’s /7aw. The Snipe and Mos- 
quito fleet had some hot impromptu races, but 
shortly the ice dissolved as quickly as a sum- 
mer day's dream. This has been the luck of 
the Shrewsbury for several years, although they 
now hold the Van Nostrom challenge cup, won 
from the Orange Lake I. Y.C. years ago by 
James Weaver’s Scud, and if the Orange Lake 
Club wishes to get it back they must race over 
the North Shrewsbury I Y.C. course. These 
laws are as unalterable as those of the Medes 
and Persians with ice-yachtsmen. As _ has 
been proved with the ‘‘blue rag,” known as 
the ice-yacht pennant of America in the Hud- 
son, the Northwestern pennant, now held at 
Lake Pepin, Wisconsin, and the Walker Cup at 
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WILLETT KIDD’s ‘f SNOWDRIFT.” 
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Cape Vincent, N. Y., whoever would win them 
must race over the holder’s course, or go with- 
out 

The first real racing of the season started at 
Orange Lake, N. Y., December 16th. Good ice 
was formed on the lake for the smaller boats, 
but just as the races were being pianned came 
a thaw, followed by a snow-storm, and heavy 
at that. It was on the afternoon of December 
27th that the opening race, at Orange Lake, 
took place. It was the short course of Io 
miies, with an old-fashioned line start, over a 
triangular course, five times around, for the 
challenge cup of 1898, open to all yachts of 
the fleet. The starters were: Vice-Commo- 
dore Kidd’s Snow Drift, Captain Robert 
Kernahan’s 7voudbler, and Elijah Walsh’s new 
boat Arctic. The breeze was stiff from the 
southwest and good time was made, consider 
ing the number of turns at stakes required. 
The Snow Drift won ; time, 21m. 30s. ; 7rowb- 
ler, second ; Arctic did not finish. 

In the secondrace on the same day, under the 
handicap rule, for the Higginson Challenge 
Cup, were entered George E. Trimble’s new 
.olus, Robert Kernahan’s 7roudler, Vice- 
Commodore Kidd’s Szow Drift, Commodore 
H. C. Higginson’s new Co/d Wave, and Frank 
G. Wood’s Flying /7b.. The Snow Drift also 
won this race, her time being 28m. Ios. ; 
Troubler, second ; Cold Wave, third ; “o/us 
fourth. 

On the 29th of December a 10-mile race was 
sailed for the Kidd champion pennant at 


Orange Lake, with a light breeze from the 
southwest. The yachts entered were //y7ng 


Jib, sailed by Captain James O'Brien ; (o/d 
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Wave, sailed } Arctic, third; 
by Commodore iP Flying Sib, 
H. C. Higgin- , E P fourth. j 
son; 7roubler, f In the second 
sailed by Alder- \ ff ’ race on the 
man (‘ Capt. os /, y I, . same day, for 
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The wind grad- ! ao was made over 
ually petered / the course, ow- 
out, and at the / ing to the wind 
end of four / ; . and ice, but 
miles the race / ‘ Capt. Bob Ker- 
had to be given / nahan’s 7roud- 
up, owing to f J /er covered the 
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at thispoint, ~~" a el utes flat, Cold 
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Cold Wave, : a Se eee ene eee the last three 
a close second, boats not being 

On December near the finish- 
3oth two races were sailed at Orange Lake ers. The competent Regatta Committee for 


in the afternoon. 


The ice was soft and covered 


with water in patches, but a fair breeze was 


blowing from the southwest. 
1o-mile triangular course. 


for the challenge cup of ’88, 
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the day was Vice - Commodore Kidd, Capt. 
James O’Brien and Alderman David Brown. 
The two newest and most up-to-date ice- 
yachts built this year are Commodore H. C 
Higginson’s Co/d Wave, of Orange Lake Ice 
Yacht Club, carrying 435 50-100 square feet of 
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366 43-100 square feet in her cross-cut sails. 
The dimensions of the Cold Wave follow, 
per draft: Backbone over all, 41ft. 31n.; center 
timber from rudder post to center of runner 
plank, 27ft. 7in. ; length of runner plank, 2oft. 
7in.x15in.x54in., tapering to 3 inches at ends, 
The offset table, allowing 3 feet for each letter 
working toward the rudder post and allowing 
for a 2-inch oak cap, is as follows: A, 6in. ; B, 
1in.; C, 113{1n. ; D, 11¥in. ; E, 11 in. ; F, 
min; -G, Trin. ; rin. ; 1, 93in. ; J, 
Sin. ; K, vin, : Us, 686in.; -M, oin., ; cap at 
stern, 434x5%in. ; cap at bow, 4x5%in. The 
backbone is selected bass wood, cut green. The 
runner plank is butternut wood. Each stick 
has the natural curve upward, The runners 
are the regulation Buckhout, with oak chocks 
and braces. All spars are hollow, and as light 
as can be produced. The dimensions of the 
sails are as follows: Mainsail, leech, 29 %ft. ; 
boom, 23%ft.; hoist, 134%ft.; gaff, 14/ft. ; 
jib: on stay, 19%ft. ; hoist, 153/ft.; foot, r1ft. 
Our readers will note that the total of C. R. 
comes within a straight line of heel of fore run- 
ner. Thisis required for a perfectly balanced 
ice-yacht, no matter of whatrig ordesign. The 
Breeze, owned by Howard S. Folger, a prom- 
inent ice-yacht racing man, of the Kingston 
(Canada) Club, is one of the newest boats built 
outside of the United States, her backbone, 
of British Columbia cedar, and as fine a piece of 
wood as ever cut, being exactly 29 feet 6 inches 
over all, The runner plank is of one piece of bass 
wood with considerable upward curve, and the 
runners have a track of 15% feet. The runners 
are of Buckhout production, only longer than 
usually used for a boat of her size. They 
measure 6 feet over all, and work in angle 
chocks of aluminum bronze. Alliron work is of 
aluminum, aloft, and all spars are hollow. Her 
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ODEL  yachtsmen, recognizing that 
union is strength, have followed the 
lead of their brethren in the broader 
field of sport and have formed an 
organization called the Model Yacht- 

Racing Union of North America, Its objects 
may be briefly summarized as follows: To 
encourage and stimulate model-yacht design- 
ing, sailing and racing. All recognized model 
or miniature yacht clubs in good standing, 
composed of members of lawful age, hav- 
ing sailing stations in North America, are 
entitled to representation in the union, Each 
club shall be represented in the union by three 
delegates, one of whom shall be the commodore 
of the club. The other two delegates shall be 
selected advisedly from the regatta committee. 

The powers of the union shall be advisory, 
and no club shall be bound by the action of the 
union until two-thirds of the clubs composing 
the union have ratified such action. The union 
shall be governed by seven representatives, 
elected annually by the union; not more than 
two representatives from one club shall be 
eligible. 

The duties of the council shall be to appoint 
special officers and committees to frame racing 
rules and arrange dates for union racing events 
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suit of sails are of the very newest pattern of 
special 80z. duck, and are cross-cut. The di- 
mensions are as follows: Mainsail boom, 22ft. ; 
hoist, r2ft. ; gaff, 14ft. 6in. ; leech, 3oft. 61n. ; 
jib: leech, 17ft. ; hoist, 13ft. 6in. ; foot, oft. 

At the annual meeting of the Orange Lake 
Ice Yacht Club, the following officers were 
elected for the season: H.C, Higginson, Com- 
modore; Dr. Willett Kidd, Vice-Commodore ; 
Chas. M. Stebbens, Secretary and Treasurer, 
with Chas. A. Dixon, Measurer. Commodore 
Higginson appointed the following as Regatta 
Committee : Vice-Commodore Kidd, Frank G. 
Wood, Lester Ketcham, P. Delany, and James 
O’Brien. The meeting showed a membership 
of 65, with 16 ice-yachts in commission in the 
fleet. There are tive club prizes in the way of 
cups and pennants to be raced for this season. 

This year's election for officers of the Kings- 
ton Ice Yacht Club, of Canada, resulted as fol- 
lows : Commodore, Francis H. Macnee; Vice- 
Commodore, E. C, Gildersleeve ; Secretary and 
Treasurer, J, Campbell Strange; Measurer, 
Chas. M. Parker. Regatta Committee: D. 
Allan Black, James Dix, Alexander Horn, 
James B. Conway, W. D. Hart, Frank Strange, 
and J. Campbell Strange. 

Zero weather in the early days ot January 
brought out most of the big boats of the fleets 
of the Hudson River, Carthage Landing and 
New Hamburg Ice Yacht clubs. The contest 
for fourth-class honors was fought out on Jan- 
uary 11 by the boats of the Hudson River Club. 
The competing yachts were: ABrzsk, H. Von- 
derlinden ; Esguzmaux, James Breese; Arze/, 
Archie Rogers ; Comet, Norman Wright. The 
Arzel finished first in 30 minutes, and the 
Comet second in 30 minutes 20 seconds. The 
Brisk came in third and the £sguzmaux fourth. 

Percy ASHLEY, 
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for adoption by the union; to determine and 
settle all questions and disputes between mem- 
bers of the union relating to model yachting 
which may be referred to them for a decision, 
which decision shall be final; and to take such 
steps as they may consider necessary and ex- 
pedient to carry into effect the objects of the 
union. The council shall elect a chairman, 
secretary and statistician. 

The annual meeting shall be held in New York 
in April, the fall meeting in November. Special 
meetings shall be called upon the written re- 
quest of the representatives of twoclubs, Four 
representatives, representing two clubs, shall 
constitute a quorum. The expenses of the 
union shall be borne equally by all clubs be- 
longing to the union. Each representative 
shall be entitled to one vote, and voting by 
proxy is permissible. 

Model yachtsmen generally have hailed with 
joy the formation of this organization, which 
seems sure in the near future to give a stimulus 
to the fascinating pastime, and to encourage 
competition. By and by when our Canadian 
cousins join the union, which is only a question 
of time, international races of great interest 
and importance are sure to result to the great 
advantage of yacht designing. 
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NEW REDUCING AGENT. 
HOTOGRAPHERS are indebted to the 
Messrs. Lumiére, of France, for one of 
the most important discoveries in con- 
nection with their art that has been 
made during recent years—a dzscrimz- 
nating reducing agent. 

To know just how far to carry, or just when 
to stop development, has always been more or 
less of a difficulty, not only with the tyro, but 
even with the more experienced ; and perhaps 
more frequently than not, especially with those 
who aim at work of the highest class, recourse 
is had to reduction or intensification. Each is 
valuable in its way, but they have one common 
fault—the alteration of the now recognized 
most important feature of a photograph, its 
values, that is, its truthful rendering of light 
and shade, or true gradation. 

As a means of overcoming the difficulty, it 
has frequently been recommended to carry 
development considerably beyond what was 
known to be sufficient, and then by reduction 
to bring the negative to the desired state. Of 
the many reducing agents Farmer’s solution, 
consisting of about a 15 per cent. solution of 
sodium hyposulphite with the addition of suf- 
ficient of a solution of potassium ferricyanide 
to give it a deep straw color, but they all pos- 
sess the serious drawback of acting equally over 
the whole plate, reducing the shadows as much 
as the lights, practically removing half-darks 
and middle-tints, and putting the negatives in 
a condition to give prints that are simply white 
and black. 

What was wanted was a method by which 
reduction might be obtained without altering 
the values or tonality secured by something like 
correct exposure ; a reducer that would reduce 
in proportion to the depth of the deposit, instead 
of equally all over; that would deal hardly, if 
at all, with the little that gives detail in the 
deepest shadows; more, but still gently, with 
the half-darks and middle-tints, and with its 
full energy on the half-lights and lights; a re- 
ducer, in fact, that would discriminate between 
the various parts of the image, and, as if acting 
on that discrimination, reducing each part only 
to the necessary extent. 

A reducer of that much longed for but little to 
be expected quality has been found in ammo- 
nium persulphate by the Messrs. Lumiere, not 
the bisulphate, acid sulphate, or hydrogensul- 
phate, having the formula N Hy SQg, and fre- 
quently spoken of as persulphate, but probably a 
true persulphate with the formula NH, SO,. 
It has been put on the market by the discoverers 
of its properties in the form of small white 
crystals, easily soluble in water to at least con- 
siderably beyond the strength required, and is 
supposed to be produced by electrolysis from 
the hydrogensulphate, the atom of hydrogen 
being eliminated, and the per-salt formed at 
the negative electrode, thus NH, HSO,— 
NH,S0,+H. Ido not know that it has as 
yet found its way across the water, but as it 
has attracted a good deal of attention in Britain, 
our enterprising stock dealers will soon be able 
to supply it. 
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For general reduction, Messrs. Lumiere rec- 
ommend a solution of about five per cent., say, 
twenty-five grains to the ounce, although solu- 
tions as weak as two per cent. seem to answer 
as well, only occupying more time. The nega- 
tive is simply placed in a tray containing as 
much of the solution as will cover it, the tray 
rocked, and the plate examined from time to 
time, and when sufficient reduction has been 
obtained the action stopped by liberal washing, 
or, better still, immersion in solution of hypo. 

Supposing ammonium persulphate be all that 
is claimed for it, there need no longer be any 
difficulty in knowing when to stop develop- 
ment. It will only be necessary to carry it far 
enough to be swve that it is sufficient without 
any fear of its being too much, and then, if 
necessary, reducing it to the desired state. 

For local reduction, lowering the tone of a 
too dense sky or of a too obtrusive light, a 
stronger solution, even up to ten per cent., may 
be employed on a tuft of cotton, whereby the 
artist who knows just what he wants should 
have no difficulty in getting it. 

Nor is its power confined to the reduction of 
negatives; it is equally applicable to prints, 
either that have been over-printed wholly or in 
part. For general reduction the prints may be 
immersed in a two per cent. solution, or it may 
be applied with a sponge to lighten a fore- 
ground or a too deep shadow, and in that way 
the photographer may have, to a large extent 
at least, the control over a silver print, and 
especially on such as bromide and velox, as is 
claimed for the gum-bichromate method 


REMEDY FOR OVER-EXPOSURE. 


The popularity of the hand camera has large- 
ty reduced the percentage of over-exposures, 
although at the cost of what is worse, a larger 
proportion of hopeless under-exposures. But 
there are still some who recognize the advan- 
tage of time andatripod. They, or many of 
them, find with exposure as with development 
a difficulty in hitting on just what is right, and 
it may be that the solution of that problem will 
also be found in the ammonium persulphate. 

As is well known, the result of over-exposure 
is a thin,weak negative, from which only a flat, 
tame print can be obtained, a print without a 
spark of high light, because of the translucence 
of even the densest part of the negative. In- 
tensification, the only remedy ever tried, only 
increased the time required for printing, as it 
could not alter the relative densities; but, ac- 
cording to that well-known authority, W. B. 
Bolton, over-exposures to any reasonable ex- 
tent may be, by the assistance of ammonium 
persulphate, developed to any degree of con- 
trast, even to the black and white characterized 
as ‘*soot and whitewash.” 

For this purpose a solution should be pre 
pared consisting of ammonium persulphate, 
twenty-five grains; ammonium bromide, five 
grains; water, one ounce, and a few drops added 
tothe developer. The action will be slower and 


the contrast greater in proportion to the quan- 
tity of persulphate solution added, but a little 
practical experience will enable the operator to 
Dr. Joun NICOL. 


secure the desired result. 























INTER has noterrors for the golfer of 
the States. If he be more or less re- 
stricted in his location, and robust, he 
can find opportunity in plenty, and 

competitors in abundance on the snow-covered 
links. If he be a man or woman of leisure 
and can follow the season South, play in con- 
tinuous abundance, and under the best of 
management, can be had on the chain of links 
of the East Coast Golf Club, ranging from St. 
Augustine to Nassau in the West Indies. 

This combination of links marks a develop- 
ment in the game that is characteristic of the 
trend of modern events, and brings to the player 
that maximum of opportunity and comfort and 
minimum of cost, which are the claim of com- 
binations and trusts in commercial matters. 
Whatever may be the pros and cons of such 
organizations in the field of production and 
distribution in the world of manufacture, there 
can be no doubt that in golf it is entirely to the 
interest of the golfer to be able to follow the 
game on well-appointed links in competent 
hands, and to enjoy the best of society and 
creature-comforts over a series of localities each 
differing, yet all containing exactly what, as a 
golfer, he needs 

The links at St. Augustine, for instance, are 
in the hands of D. H. M. Findlay (a brother of 
A. H. Findlay), whose strong point is teaching, 
and where could the novitiate find a pleasanter 
entry into the game than fair Augustine 

few miles farther down the coast is 
Ormonde, where the incomparable sands by the 
sea unite all the advantages of good golf with 
the inexhaustible pleasures of cycling by the 
sea on roads, pounded by nature on the margin 
of the ocean. Here play will be continuous, 
and cared for by George Merritt, who brings 
his knowledge from the ‘‘ land o’ cakes.” 

Arthur H. Fenn will take the golfer in 
charge at Palm Beach, and if trolling on Lake 
Worth and bass fishing from the Ocean Pier 
pall on the sportsman, he can pull himself to- 
gether on the excellent links in an atmosphere 
that defies the breath of winter and brings heal- 
ing on its wings, or if he would go farther 
South Miami bids him put the finishing touches 
on his practice ere he take the wings of the 
morning and fly over sea to Key West or sub- 
tropical Nassau, An organization so wide- 
spread and so well managed must indeed be 
not only tempting but satisfying. 

At Lakewood, the fall of the earliest snow 
seems to bring to life all the flagging zeal that 
along summer may have dulled, and on New 
Year’s day eighty-six lusty wielders of the 
club met on its snow-covered links, where al- 
though the greens were white and the balls 
were red, the game went merrily through a 
series of well-fought contests for the Gould 
Cup, won by H. A. Dailey, Jr., of Ardsley, with 
a net score of 76, with E. L. Chetwood of Rich- 
mond Hill second, with 78 net, and I. C. Ren- 
nard, of Tuxedo, won the cup for the best gross 
score of 88. The remaining players covered a 
wide range of home clubs, and nearly all the 
eighty-six starters handed in cards. ~ 

The Baltusrol players were out in the snow 
on the same day, and Tyng maintained his 
summer's form by playing from scratch and 
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winning from a field of a dozen with a score of 


"he close of the past season still offers points, 
upon which it is profitable to ponder, for in- 
stance : The ridiculous custom of approximat- 
ing a medal-play score from a match-play card 
was solemnly observed, with the result that one 
competitor had a card of 80, about half a stroke 
better than his card in the medal-play round, 
and several strokes better than he would do 
once in fifty times over the same course, with 
every ball holed out, and every stroke counted. 
Still it is a pretty custom and permits a man to 
recall to humble listeners, that he did such and 
such a course in so many strokes—something 
he did not do—but in a hard and critical world 
certain forms of lying are spiritual emollients, 
good and soothing to the mind of man, as is 
cold cream, or vaseline, or mutton suet to a 
dried and painful skin. Let us be the last to 
suggest that we abolish the gentle art of lying 
at golf, only may we beware of believing. 
Many an able golfer has 


‘* Made such a sinner of his memory, 
To credit his own lie.” 


It adds zest to appetite, makes smiling faces, 
brings sound sleep, lends confidence to the shy 
and awkward, to make such a sinner of mem- 
ory that it can make a score of go look like 80; 
and after all, what’s the harm? Better—-if one 
needs must—lie about golf scores, than about 
one’s neighbors ! 

Whether it be the quality of our turf, or the 
American temperament which dislikes taking 
pains with details, the writer, who has seen 
very little of golf courses this summer, is unable 
to say; but our short game isstill woefully weak 
and uncertain. Men who with the wooden 
clubs and at the long game are worthy compet- 
itors of the best players, are still puzzling over 
approach shots and puts. Indeed, it is very 
doubtful whether with our swift climatic 
changes and the hard ground of most—practi- 
sally ail—of our links, we shall ever be able to 
acquire the billiard-like accuracy of the short 
game that is possible on softer and springier 
turf. Certainly up to now, practically none of 
our men has mastered this department of the 
game. It is not only the quality of the ground 
upon which the ball is to land that counts, but, 
as so many players forget, the ground from 
which the ball takes off, so to speak. There is 
a certain spin given to a ball struck by an iron 
club, when it 1s lying upon tough, wiry grass, 
that it never gets when lying upon hard, baked 
soil. The ball is so much more manageable, so 
much more amenable to delicate treatment 
when it is teed upon spears of grass than when 
it is played from an unyielding surface, that this 
difference alone marks a difference of many 
strokes in a game, 

It is to be hoped that soon we can persuade 
half a dozen of the best amateurs from the 
other side tocome here and play over a number 
of our golf courses. Their comments upon our 
turf and the quality of their play would en- 
lighten us as to this, as nothing else can. 

At the open championship two new men— 
Fred Herd and Alex Smith—both from the 
Washington Park Club, of Chicago, took first 
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and second honors. They both affirmed dur- 
ing the tournament that the professionals of 
the first class in Great Britain would ‘simply 
run away” from the field of players who took 
part in this meeting. Se let us not be too well 
satisfied with what we have accomplished thus 
far. ALBION 
PACIFIC COAST RECORDs, 


The interest in gobf is steadily increasing in 
California. Round San Francisco there are 
three strong clubs: the San Francisco, the San 
Rafael and the Oakland, The San Francisco 
Golf Club has a nine-hole links on the Presidio 
Military Reservation, where a commodious 
club-house is being erected. The San Rafael 
Golf Club has a temporary course of nine holes 
near San Rafael, Marin county, and is laying 
out a fine eighteen-hole course and building a 
handsome club-house in Happy Valley. The 
new and quarters will be ready next 
spring. The Oakland Golf Club has a good 
course at Adam’s Point, Oakland, a convenient 
club-house, and about 225 members. 

Mr. Orestes Pierce has presented to the Oak- 
land Club a silver trophy. Twice a year com- 
petitions among the men are held, and the 
player who makes the best score has the honor 
of having his name engraved on ‘‘ The Captain's 
Cup.” A competition was held to decide who 
should be eligible to compete for the Cup on 
the following Saturday—eighteen holes, no one 
making a higher average than 50 strokes for g 
holes, to be eligible. The results in the two 
competitions are given below 


links 


Qualifying 
Competition, 


November s. 


‘Captain's Cup” 
Competition, 
November 12. 
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HE result of the final games in 
the South was productive of 
startling surprises, no less than 
those of the East, the far, and 
middle West. Sewanee de- 

feated Vanderbilt, Auburn defeated 
University of Georgia, South Car- 
olina Polytechnic defeated 
University of South Carolina, 
and University of North Caro- 
lina defeated Virginia. 

These reversals are closely 
connected with conditions that 
foreshadowed them. 

Sewanee commenced the season with a good 
uucleus of old players, around which was built 
a perfect working team full of the same ginger 
that has always been a feature of her work, 
but adding to it a knowledge of the game here- 
tofore unknown there. As a perfect machine it 
was the best in the South, and the record made 
will be a standard for her to work to in the 
future, 

Vanderbilt University nearly all her 
players from the star ’97 team, but around one 
or two old landmarks was gathered a team, 
which, though without victory, played through 
a hard schedule without overwhelming defeat; 
and the team exhibited such dash that, with 






lost 
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Player. Gross. Average. Gross. Average. 
G. D. Greenwood..... 4 47 95 47% 
J McKee..... eeeerseee 04 47 103 51% 
R. M. Fitzgerald rey) 48 93 46% 
Ps BOWIOB, 6.5... 2. 68 49 106 53 
E. R. Folger ‘ 98 49 go 
9 45 
i P, Edwards. 100 50 118 59 
COORE.0c2s008 . 100 50 102 Sr 
tne W. Gow...... we os of 48 


. J. Folger thus was winner, with a score 
Pv 90, or an average of 45 for 9g holes. 

The first competition for the Liver pool silver 
medal, 18 holes, men’s handicap, took place on 
the links of the San Francisco Golf Club. 
There were eleven competitors, but only nine 
of these made returns, which are given below : 






. First Second i Handi- 
Player. Round. Round, ©795S- cap. Net. 
H. D. Pilisbury........ 56 53 109 14 95 
i OE OC 59 54 113 18 95 
Charles Page... . . 50 53 103 6 97 
William Thomas. 52 52 104 € 98 
S. L. Abbott, Jr. 51 48 99 ° 99 
Dr. Hibbetts..... 54 46 100 oO 100 
J. W. Byrne...... 53 113 10 103 
= Knight.. 71 145 18 127 
. E. Worden 78 156 < 156 
To decide the tie between H. D. Pillsbury 


and T. G. Roberts, an extra round of nine holes 
was played, each player retaining his handicap. 
T. G. Roberts made the round in s5ostrokes, or, 
with his handicap of 9, a net score of 41 ; H. D. 
Pillsbury, with a handicap of 7, made the round 
in 49 strokes, or a net score of 42. ‘T. G. Rob- 
erts accordingly won the medal competition, 
and also a special prize open to the players 
making the six best gross scores in the 18 hole 
competition. 

Besides the golf clubs mentioned, there are 
also links at B 3urlingame (San Mateo county), 
at Los Angeles, at Riverside, and Santa Cata- 
lina. ARTHUR INKERSLEY, 


S © U Tv lant ° 





another year’s training, an organization may 
be produced doing credit to the coach and the 
institution. 

Alabama Polytechnic, Georgia’s old-time 
rival, sprung a surprise in defeating the Crack- 
ersin Atlanta, before a great crowd. The game 
was exciting and the score close, Alabama win- 
ning 18—17. Both teams exhibited fast offense, 
but lamentable defense. The spectators were 
enthusiastic, and regretted the disturbance that 
caused the umpire to give Alabama the game, 
5-- 0. 

University of Georgia defeated Vanderbilt 
in the early season, and the enthusiasm at 
Athens. seems to have worked against the 
future of the team, as-later they met North 
Carolina and were defeated 53—o0, Eastern 
rules. Walden, captain, deserves credit for 
his steady play during the season, but the star 
of the team was Jones at full-back, who is 
undoubtedly the quickest punter in the South. 

South Carolina College, under able coaching, 
developed a good team, which when its string 
of adversities are considered, was deserving ot 
more success. Polytechnic was also in fine 
form. The game between them was a good ex- 


hibition of sport, but South Carolina was unable 
to stand the hard plunging of the crimson 
backs, losing 24-0. 




















At Virginia, a new method was adopted, the 
coaching being entirely by the alumni, and, 
all things considered, the plan may be re- 
garded as successful. Most of the season was 


spent on defense, and this was evidenced 
throughout by the closeness of all the scores. 
Virginia has good reasons for continuing the 
system, as many points were developed during 
the season demonstrating the wisdom of the 
change, and there are few who doubt her 
ability to establish her superiority in ’99 

North Carolina, the new champions of the 
South, have won their honors fairly, and none 
dispute their superiority over all other Southern 
teams for ’98. The work reflects the greatest 
credit upon the management and players, for 
by energy and perseverance they have turned 
out a great team. Their rush-line was not 
heavy, but of good weight for speed, many of 
them getting into interference and backing up 
in superb form. The backs were fast, and 
tackled sharply. Captain Rogers, at quarter, 
played a good game, and exhibited generalship 
of a high order. 





ATHLETICS. 
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Southern football, for this season, has gone a 


step forward in more waysthan one. Notonly 
has the character of the plays and their execu- 
tion been of a higher order, but the spirit of 
fairness and true sportsmanship marked every 
contest, with but few unimportant exceptions. 

The custom of selecting eleven men who may 
properly represent the playing strength of the 
South in an All-Southern team, is a difficult 
task, but the one this year seems, by common 
consent, to be the following : 










COMI icesecesesa ous Templemagn. ...c..cescce Virginia 
i ) Fitzgerald.......... Vanderbilt 
Guards. .....seseeee: VROlss ociiacs ... Virginia 
. RR ee uivdandnawn/ca sew Virginia 
Tackles......+- -..se0 POMMORE. «) caccccvcesns Carolina 

{ Summersgill.......... Virginia 
Ends " EROGINOES, . ccccecs «se Carolina 
Ut BROCK. 60s 0x00 = ee Georgia 
oO.) A err OWOEE oo eisccves ..-Carolina 
aie acks...<.ccccc, PTMCRES .ccccsccveseecs Carolina 


) Dye.. .. Vanderbilt 
In the great game at Richmond, Thanks- 
giving, Carolina defeated Virginia, 6-2. 
W. LAMBETH. 


ATHLETICS. 
7 CURLING. composed of the best athletic talent in Ireland 
HE first of the impor- will visit this country. If the right men are 
Ne 5 tant curling fixtures ble to come, Ireland will have no difficulty in 
of the season was putting some remarkable performers in the 
decided December “eld. : . 
2gth at Van Cort- The most famous of her representatives is W. 
landt Lake, N. Y J. M. Newburn of Dublin University. Newburn 
{ This was the twenty- holds the world’s record for broad jumping, 


second contest between 
representatives of the 
North and the South of 
Scotland for the Dalrym- 
ple Medal, and resulted in 
a victory for the men of 
the South. Five rinks were 
laid out, each occupied by 
teams of four men a side. 
The scores by rinks were as follows : 








Rink. North. South. 
IL 
8 
25 
19 
24 
Grand total...c.c.s.00. 54 87 


This contest gives us another instance of how 
athletics and other sports seem to run in cer- 
tain families. On rink No 2 were playing the 
brothers Robert, Wilham, Henry and T. T. 
Archibald, who represented the Highlanders, 
while on rink No. 5 were to be seen the broth- 
ers D. F., M. I., J. T. and W. D. Edwards, 
from the Lowlands. 

J. Kelloch, who was skip of the team making 
highest score, won the Hoogland Flag. The 
Kirkpatrick Medal went to skip W. D. Ed- 
wards, whose team had second highest score. 

TRACK ATHLETICS, 

There is every prospect that athletics will 
have a particularly brilliant and interesting 
season during the coming summer, for, in ad- 
dition to the usual round of meetings and cham- 
pionships, it has been announced that a team 





having cleared at the Ball's Bridge grounds, 
Dublin, last August, a distance of 23ft. gin. 
This is by no means his greatest jump, for a 
month later he cleared 24ft. 63in., and 2sft. 
3in.; the latter performance 1s under investiga- 
tion before being accepted by English author- 
ities. He is credited with 25ft. 11in. in prac- 
tice. Newburn is one of those giant athletes of 
whom it is difficult to tell where their per 
formances will end; he stands 6ft. 6in. in height 
and comes close to 200 pounds when in con- 
dition. 

D. Horgan, who is a remarkable shot-putter, 
has a record of 48ft. %in.; he has won both 
English and lrish championships. Horgan isa 
useful man on any team, for in addition to his 
shot-putting, he can clear the bar at 6ft. in the 
high jump, and can throw a 16-lb hammer in 
fine style. 

The hammer-thrower of the team would un- 
doubtedly be T. J. Kelly, who holds the British 
record with 157ft. 11in. He is also another re 
markably good all-round athlete—undoubtedly 
the best all-round man in Ireland 

If Hugh Welsh comes with the team some 
very lively mile runs may be expected, for he 
covered the distance last summer in 4m, 17 I-5s 
and can do the half in very fast time. Among 
the well-known short-distance men who may be 
expected are D. J. Leahy, J. C. Meredith and 
H. M McNamara. 

The Pastime Athletic Club of New York are 
making extensive arrangements for a cross- 
country handicap of eight miles, to be known 
as theJerome Handicap. Therun will take place 
on March 26th, and the entries rlose March rsth, 
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with E. Estoppey, Jr., 721 St. Nicholas Avenue, 
New York. 

There will be three valuable medal prizes, in 
addition to prizes for fast time, novice, and 
winning team; there will also be bronze medals 
presented to the first fifty men. It may be 
judged from this that the club anticipate a large 
entry. 

The nineteenth annual cross-country contest 
between Oxford and Cambridge universities, 
England, was run over the eight-mile course of 
the Thames Hare and Hounds Club, Decem- 
ber 2d. Oxford beat Cambridge by a score of 
25 points against 30. 

For many years this race was decided over the 
Oxford and Cambridge courses alternately, but 
it was decided advisable to hold it over neutral 
ground, and the most famous of metropolitan 
courses was selected. The course is an undu- 
lating one, alternating with pasture, ploughed 
land and highways, and is intersected and 
crossed by several fenced roads and brooks, 
presenting jumps and obstacles with great fre- 
quency 

E. A. Dawson, of Worcester College, Ox- 
ford, was the first man home, covering the 
course 1n 46m. 45 4-55 

The University of Pennsylvania track team 
and candidates for this season have started 
their daily preliminary winter practice on the 
new indoor track constructed under the south 
grand stand at Franklin Field. 

The track 1s protected from the wind and 
storms, but is at the same time in the open air. 
The path is of cinders, and is therefore not 
likely to freeze or get hard enough to jar the 
runners in very cold weather. It is laid out in 
eight laps to the mile. The corners are rather 
sharp for fast turns, but asthe principal winter 
work is done with the object of keeping men in 
good trim, rather than developing speed, this is 
not of much importance. A good stretch of 
120 yards straight-away has been left for the 
sprinters to work on. Good provision has also 
been made for high-jump and pole-vault can- 
didates, so that they will in no way interfere 
with the track men when at work. 

The Harvard track men have outlined an 
attractive season’s work. An indoor track meet, 
the first one in some years, will be held on 
February 11. The class games will be held on 
April 15. There will not be any ’varsity meet, 
but an open set of games will take its place. 
The dual games with Yale will be held on May 
13,and the finishing contests will be those for the 
intercollegiate championship. Training started 
January 12, and the call for candidates brought 
outone hundred and sixteen men. Mr, Lathrop 
has the men at work daily, in four squads. 

The New York A. C. annual election of 
officers provoked a contest, an unusual event in 
that association. Altogether, 897 ballots were 
cast. The result showed an overwhelming vic- 
tory for the regular ticket. In the contest for 
Vice-President, Louis H. Orr polled 649 votes, 
against 249 for Dr. T. Hamilton Burch. The 
full returns were as follows: 

President, Thomas L. Watson, 86: ; Vice-President, 
Louis H. Orr, 649; Secretary, Charles L. Burnham, 
869; Treasurer, Charles E. Goodhue, 881; Captain, 


Frederick M. Hansling, 870; Governors for two years 
—Howard P. Frothingham, 876; Albert E. Colfax, 886; 
Edward W. Kearney, 876; Charles J. Kintner, 883; 
Adams, 883; Frank Keck, 885; Joseph 
R. H. Gofte, Jr., 889 


Frederick T. 
J. O'Donohue, Jr., 879; 
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SKATING. 

The season of amateur skating opened De- 
cember 26th with a series of races on Verona 
Lake, Montclair, N. J. A track was laid out 
six laps to the mile. The lake is a picturesque 
place, and being surrounded by sloping banks 
affords ample opportunity for spectators to 
watch skating contests without being on the 
ice. This is a great advantage. 

The sport opened with a one-mile novice 
race which, for the first half, was too much of a 
‘loafing ”” contest. Eventually Gus Hornfeck 
set the pace, and won easily by fifteen yards. 
J. E. Fullerton came in five yards ahead of the 
third man, 

The next race, aone-mile handicap, proved 
an exciting event. Thescratch man went off 
at agreat pace and caught the field at the first 
quarter-mile. Leroy See was in the lead, with 
M. R. Hornfeck next. Hornfeck and Merritt 
kept close behind See until about fifty yards 
from the finish, when See let out and crossed 
the line a winner by three yards. Hornfeck 
and Merritt were almost a tie for second place. 

The last race was athree-mile handicap. See 
was not long in taking up the lead in this race, 
and covered the first mile in 3m. 25s., the sec- 
ond mile in 6m. 45s. He was closely followed 
by Hornfeck. The two were well ahead of 
McClave. On the last lap See started a spurt 
tor home ; about a hundred yards from the 
line he struck a rut in the ice and fell, but 
got up in time to finish second. 

The summaries follow : 

One-mile novice—Won by Gus Hornfeck, Montclair ; 
James E. Fullerton, Brooklyn, 2; G. P. Holland, New 
Haven, 3. Time, 3m. 35 2-5s. 

One-mile handicap—Won by Leroy See, Berkeley 
School, soyds.; M. R. Hornfeck, Montclair, soyds., 2 


W.H. Merritt, St. John, N. B., scratch, 3. Time, ym. 
1s 


Three-mile handicap—Won by M. R. Hornfeck, 
Montelair, 125yds.; Leroy See, Berkeley School, 125 
yds., 2; C. McClave, New York A. C., scratch, 3. 

On January 11th three amateur skating races 
were held at Spring Lake, Poughkeepsie. The 
programme consisted of a one-mile novice, 
two mile handicap and the one-mile champion- 
ship of Poughkeepsie. The weather was in- 
tensely cold and the ice hard and smooth; a 
strong wind interfered somewhat with the 
speed of the contestants. 

The summary follows : 

One-mile novice —Won by P. Hulett, Newburg; 
Albert Nutt, 2; A. Javery, Flushing, 3. Time, 3m. 44s 

Two-mile handicap—Won by F. R. Sager, Newburg 
scratch ; Charles McClave, New York A. C., scratch, 
2; O. Roosa, Newburg, 60 yards, 3. Time, 6m. 53 3°58. 

One-mile, Poughkeepsie Championship—Won by L. 
Schlude; Frank Hoffman, 2; Paul Hulett, 3. Time, 
3m. 38 2-5S. 





LACROSSE. 

On January 2, representatives of Cornell, 
Harvard and Columbia met in New York and 
formed a new collegiate league which will be 
known as the Inter-University Lacrosse 
League. This league takes the place of the In- 
ter-collegiate League, and differs from it in 
that only teams from universities are admitted. 

A trophy cup has been presented by Mr. 
Walker, of Walkersville, Canada, which will 
become the property of the team winning it 
the greatest number of times in five years. 

It is probable that teams from Yale and 
Pennsylvania will also come into the League. 

; VIGILANT. 

















HE alterations suggested in our pages at 
the end of last season were incorpo- 
rated too laxly, by rules of discretion, 
rather than absolute mandatory direc- 
tions, by the American Hockey League 

in the rules governing the play for this season. 
The interpretation at present placed upon them 
has failed to insure the fair play so desirable 
for the future of the game. It is to be hoped 
that time will modify this unfortunate tend- 
ency. 

The second of the two championship games, 
already played on January 5th and 6th, showed 
the value of the question of goal-cages, A very 
doubtful goal was shot in the second game, 
and many disinterested spectators declared 
that the puck passed many inches outside the 
goal-posts. In both games the play, both on 
and off side, was the subject of very adverse 
criticism. 

Two important events have transpired in the 
hockey world—the formation of an intercolle- 
giate hockey association, and the decision of 
the Amateur Hockey League to hold itself open 
to championship challenges from winners of 
other amateur leagues. Both strengthen the 
game materially, and the latter puts the A. H. 
L. in a better light, since its winning team may 
fairly be considered the amateur champions of 
the country unless they are challenged and 
beaten for the honor. The date limit set for 
such challenges, March 2oth, is amply late 
enough for even the Western players to send a 
team East, if they decide to look for champion- 
ship honors. The St. Louis Hockey Club has 
threatened to make an Eastern campaign in 
search of championship honors, while the 
Quaker City Hockey Club, of Philadelphia, 
may also challenge for the championship at the 
end of the season. The winners of the Inter- 
collegiate championship might also furnish an- 
other aspirant, and then a championship tour- 
nament would almost surely be necessary at 
the end of the winter. 

Both the St. Paul and Philadelphia clubs ap- 
plied for admission to the A. H. L., but the 
league wisely declined to admit them to their 
championship series, since this would entail 
their transferring part of the schedule of games 
to these distant cities, and would ultimately 
threaten the game with the same spirit of pro- 
fessionalism that exists in baseball, When the 





League would have a ‘‘ circuit” and the play- 
ers would have to travel so far to play schedule 
games, they could not well attend to any 
legitimate business and still play hockey. A 
similar point came up in the formation of the 
Intercollegiate Association, and Harvard and 
Cornell are both likely to stay out of this organ- 
ization because of the distance their players 
would have to travel to play their champion- 
ship games. The Intercollegiate schedule will 
probably include only New York, Brooklyn, 
and Philadelphia, and five clubs are expected 
to compete, Yale, Pennsylvania, Columbus, 
Princeton and Brown. 

This question of generalizing instead of local- 
izing the Leagues and their championship 
matches is one that involves the amateur life 
of the game, for it is only a short step from the 
purest amateur standing to full-fledged profes- 
sionalism when a game attracts crowds to see 
it played, and the gate receipts are considera- 
ble. This step is generally first taken by the 
formation of a ‘‘ circuit” schedule that requires 
players from one city to visit another to play. 
For the outcome of such a move it is only nec- 
essary to look at roller polo, which has become 
almost wholly professional within a year or 
two by similar steps; or basketball, to which 
the leech of professionalism has already at- 
tached itself. 

The annual meeting of the Amateur Hockey 
League was held at the New York Athletic 
Club-house, December 8th. The following offi- 
cers were then elected for 1899: President, 
Bartow S. Weeks, New York A. C.; Vice- 
President, ‘William A. Larned, St. Nicholas 
Skating Club ; Secretary and Treasurer, How- 
ard Drakely, Brooklyn Skating Club; Execu- 
tive Committee, A. Knowlson, Hockey Club of 
New York ; W. H. Truax, Montclair Hockey 
Club; J. S. Garvin, Brooklyn Skating Club, 
and the officers above. 

Three new clubs applied for membership in 
the League, the Quaker City Hockey Club, of 
Philadelphia, the St. Louis Hockey Club, and 
the South Orange Field Club. After consider- 
able discussion, none of the three was ad- 
mitted, but the following resolution was 
passed : ‘‘ Resolved, That the winner of the 
League championship holds itself open to a 
challenge from the winners of any organized 
league in the United States, up to March 2oth.” 

The schedule for the season follows : 


February 2—Montclair H. C. vs. Hockey Club of 
N. Y., at Brooklyn. 

February 7—Brooklyn H. C. vs. New York A. C., at 
New York. 

February 9g—St. Nicholas H. C. 
at New York. 

February 14—Brooklyr H. C. 


vs. Montclair H.C., 


vs. Montclair H.C., at 


Brooklyn. 
February 16—New York A. C. vs. Hockey Club of 
N. Y., at New York. 


February 21—Brooklyn H. C. vs. Hockey Club of N. 
Y., at New York. 

February 23—New York A. C. vs. St. Nicholas H. 
C., at New York. 

February 28—Brooklyn H. C. vs. St. Nicholas H. C., 
at Brooklyn. 

March 2—Hockey Club of N. Y. vs. 
at New York. 

March 7—New York A. C. vs. 
New York. 

March 9—St. Nicholas H. C. vs. Hockey Club of N. 
Y., at New York. 


Montclair H. C., 


Montclair H. C., at 
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DOGS OF 


1O-DAY—THE YORKSHIRE TERRIER. 
HIS very pretty and rather smart littledog 
hasa host of friends, especially among 
fashionable ladies, whose pet he has 
been for years. It may be the task of 
my lady’s maid to bathe and comb the 
silken hair of the pet, orit may happen that my 
lady loves her dog to the point where she will 
herself attend to his toilet—in either event the 
Yorkshire terrier has a pretty good time. 

He is, pre-eminently, a dog for the house. 
Small and vivacious enough to keep trotting 
about, up-stairs and down, he exercises himself, 
and in so doing keeps himself in good con- 
dition. While rightly ranking among the 
‘*toys,” he is no pampered fool, for there is a 
good set of brains in his small skull. His de- 
scription and scale of points are as follows : 

In generat appearance, a long-coated, well- 
proportioned pet dog, very compact in form, 
neat, spritely, and having a busy, important 
air. Coat straight and hanging evenly down 
each side, and showing a decided parting from 
nose to end of tail. 

Head—Rather small, flat, not too round in 
skull, broad at muzzle. Nose black. Hair on 
muzzle very long, of bright, golden tan, un- 
mixed with dark or sooty hair; hair on sides 
of head very long, and of deeper tan than on 
center of head. Eyes, medium size, not promi- 
nent, dark, with intelligent expression ; edges 
of eyelids dark. 

Ears—Quite erect; if not cut, V-shaped, 
small and erect, and covered with short hair. 
Mouth even, with sound teeth. 

Body—Very compact ; loins good, and level 
on top of back. 

Coat—As long and straight as possible, zo¢ 
wavy; glossy, like silk, not woolly ; extending 
from back of head to root of tail. Color, bright 
steel blue, not intermingled with fawn, light, 
or dark hairs. 

Legs and feet — Legs quite straight ; hair 
a bright, golden tan, a shade lighter at ends 
than at roots. Feet,round as possible ; nails 
black. Weight (limit) 12 pounds. 

Scale of points—Quantity and color of hair 
on body, 25; quality of coat, 15; tan, 15; head, 
10; eyes, mouth, and ears (5), 15; legs and feet, 
5; tail, 5; general appearance, 10. Total, 100, 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB'S SHOW. 

The Westminster Kennel Club’s twenty-third 
annual bench show, February 21st-24th, bids 
fair to be the greatest event of its kind on rec- 
Madison Square Garden will be filled 


ord, 


with the ‘‘ 400” of fashionable humanity, and 
many times more than 4oo of fashionable dog- 
dom; and ‘‘The nights shall be filled with 
music, and the curs that infest the day shall 
hold their benches in triumph and steadfastly 
yelp away.” Thisisn’t just what the poet said, 
but it goes. The man who wrote ‘‘ My bark is 
on the sea,” didn’t know Madison Square in 
dog-show time, and the scientist who thought 
he could identify a tree by the bark on it was 
asfar astray. Everything growing about Madi- 
son Square between February 21st and 24th is 
either dog-wood—or dog wouldn’t—and that 
settles it. 

However, the show bids fair to be the usual 
howling success, The gentlemen having charge 
of it include Messrs. George de Forest Grant, 
Winthrop Rutherford, B. R. Kittredge, and 
that best of superintendents and secretaries, 
Mr, James Mortimer. The specialty clubs will 
figure prominently. 

The judges will be as follows: St. Bernards 
and Newfoundlands, Miss Anna Whitney, of 
Lancaster, Mass.; bloodhounds, deerhounds, 
greyhounds, foxhounds, Chesapeake Bays, set- 
ters and pointers, the veteran John M. David- 
son, of Monroe, Mich.; mastiffs, collies, sheep- 
dogs, bull-terriers, fox-terriers and Airedales, 
Mr. R. F. Mayhew, of New York ; Great Danes, 
Mr, J. Blackburn Miller, of Newburg ; borzois, 
Mr. E.L Kraus, of Slatington, Pa.; spaniels 
(except toys), Mr. H. K. Bloodgood, of New 
Marlboro, Mass.; bulldogs, Mr. John H_ Mat- 
thews, of New York; French bulldogs, Mr. 
John R. Buchan, of New York; Boston ter- 
riers, Mr. Fred G. Davis, of Boston ; beagles, 
Mr. Geo. B. Post, Jr., of New York ; dachs- 
hundes and bassets, the well-known artist, Mr. 
G. Muss-Arnolt, of Tuckahoe, N. Y.; Irish ter- 
riers, Mr. O. W. Dormer, of Milton, Mass.; 
dalmatians, poodles, terriers (not otherwise 
placed), pugs, whippets, Italian greyhounds, 
schipperkes, pomeranians, toys and misceila- 
neous, Dr. M. F. Cryer, of Philadelphia. 

The entry list is very heavy, and all entries 
close February 6th, at the office of Superinten- 
dent Mortimer, 1123 Broadway. 

CINCINNATI DOG OWNERS’ PROTECTION 
ASSOCIATION, 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, an association was 
formed in February, 1898, for the better pro- 
tection of man’s noblest friend, the dog. It 
has already done good work, and as it acts 
upon the principle that a good dog is a good 
thing and worth taking care of, dog owners 
will sympathize with its efforts. An article in 
its constitution says: ‘‘ First, the protection of 
dogs ; second, the securing of a distinct recog- 
nition of an unqualified property right in them, 
either by decisions under existing laws, or by 
the enactment of such additional ones as may 
be found necessary ; third, the apprehension 
and conviction of persons stealing, injuring, 
or killing dogs belonging to members of the 
association; and, fourth, the testing, when 
deemed expedient, of any laws or ordinances.” 

This is good for the dogs, and anything 
which is good for the dogs is good enough to 
stand a fair trial. Nomap. 























THE MEADOW LARK (Sturnel/a magna). 


HE man who does not know this beauti- 
ful bird has never tasted the full joys of 
the fields in spring. The lark, with his 
yellow breast, black crescent and gamy- 
looking back, is one of the most pleas- 

ing features of the great out-doors during the 
mating season. While mainly of a terrestrial 
habit, he frequently alights upon the topmost 
twig’ of a tree, whence he delivers a thin, wiry 
note, or a characteristic twitter like a wee 
snare-drum, as he takes wing. This call may 
be repeated while the bird is a-wing. 

But his vocal abilities amount to more than 
this, and he has a song—a sweet, rather high- 
pitched fluting —which he very frequently sings 
as he walks amid the young growing grass. 
“ Nigger-can’t-see-me !” are the words an old 
darky once told me the lark said, and they fit 
the musical utterance fairly well. 

The lark has a habit of lying close in the grass, 
like a quail, and quite often flushing only a 
few yards from one's foot. Its flight is rather 
rapid, a hurried buzzing of the wings, alternat- 
ing with a period of sailing. Upon either side 
of the tail are white feathers, and these, sharply 
contrasting with the general brown tone of the 
upper parts, are very noticeable when the bird 
is in the air. 

The meadow lark arrives early in the spring, 
and during mild winters may remain North the 
year round, The nest is built upon the ground, 
usually in a tuft of rank grass. It is roofed 
with bent grass, and it sometimes has a tun- 
nel-like entrance of bent interwoven grass- 
blades. The eggs, from four to six in number, 
are white speckled with reddish brown. There 
1s a variety of the meadow lark found on the 
great plains of the West, which as a musician 
greatly excels its relatives of the East, its song 
being remarkably sweet and appealing. 

The meadow lark is about the size of a quail, 
although lighter in weight. It winters from 
Massachusetts and Illinois southward. Far 
too many gunners treat this bird asa game- 
bird and shoot it upon every opportunity. Its 
close flush and whirring flight may somewhat 
tesemble the noisy rush of the quail, but the 
resemblance is very faint, as the headlong 





ROD AND GUA. 


speed is lacking, and a duffer with a gun 
might kill five larks straight when he could not 
bag two quail for five shells. 

The plea that the flavor of the lark warrants 
his destruction will not hold water, for, to be 
candid, the bird upon the board is unpalatable. 
Far wiser and better would it be to leave him 
unharmed upon his dearly-loved meadows, 
where he performs valuable service by destroy- 
ing a host of grasshoppers and other trouble- 
some insects. No true sportsman should shoot 
a lark ; his buzzing flight is too easy, while his 
song and his services fairly entitle him to pro- 
tection. My drawing will give a fair idea of the 
bird as he appears when perched upon a lofty 
limb and ready to take flight. 


THE ARTIFICIAL PROPAGATION OF GAME, 


The recent attempt to induce the Government 
to undertake the artificial propagation of vari- 
ous varieties of game, as has been done suc- 
cessfully in the case of game and purely food 
fishes, may prove worthy of serious considera- 
tion. So far as certain species are concerned, 
the idea embraces no insurmountable obsta- 
cles. The idea of fish hatcheries was at first 
laughed at, yet to-day we know better. 

Under proper, scientific management, the 
modern fish hatchery does most profitable work, 
and millions of young fish of the most desira- 
able sorts are annually sent to waters which 
require re-stocking. In the case of trout, for 
instance, were it not for the hatcheries and the 
‘‘ planting” of the fry, few rods would now 
arch over streams in which wild trout were 
once plentiful. 


In England, as most sportsmen know, the 
supply of pheasants has for long ceased to de- 
pend upon the natural increase of wild birds. 
Pheasant rearing by artificial means has proved 
to be the only way by which to fully stock the 
covers, 

In this country we have a greater variety of 
ganie beasts and birds to select from, and here, 
if anywhere, artificial propagation, if properly 
managed, should prove a success. The deer 
and elk may be bred as easily as cattle, under 
reasonable confinement, and experience might 
point the way to the more difficult problem of 
the moose and the caribou. 

Among the feathered game, that best of 
birds, the quail, should be most easily man- 
aged with profit. The question of the pheasant 
has already been solved, as the bird has now 
made a home in perhaps more than half of the 
Statesin the Union. Certain species of ducks, 
too, might be artificially cultivated to advan- 
tage, while other varieties of upland and marsh 
game might be experimented with as the pro- 
cess developed. If the Government should 
take hold of this problem of game propagation 
and handle it as successfully as it has handled 
the fish, every good sportsman should rise up 
and call the Government blessed ; and if, at the 
same time, or in advance, an efficient check 
could be put upon the game-hog and the fish- 
hog of to-day, the blessing would be doubled, 


Ep, W. Sanpys. 
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AMATEUR CYCLE RECORDS. 
REVISED TO JANUARY IST, 1899. 
COMPETITION. TANDEM, FLYING START, PACED. 
NE-FOURTH mile, standing start, compe One-fourth mile, Haggarty- Williams, Waltham, 


tition, G. F. Rovce, 
1894, ) 3-5. 
One-third mile, Philip J. Bornwasser 
Louisville, Ky., Sept. 4, 1897. 0.40 3-5. 
Edward Ll Woodside 


1995, 1.00. 


Paterson, N. J., July 4, 


One-half mile, lewelly: Park, 
Pa., July 30, 

Two-third mile, E. L. W 
May 28, 1898, 1.21. 


ilson, Washington, D. C., 





One mile, W. Robertson, Denver, Col., Oct. 2, 1897, 
1.59. 

Two miles, C. J. Wagner, Newby Oval, Ind., Aug. 12 
18,8, 3.53. 

Three miles, Harry A. Gibson, Newby Oval, Ind, 
Aug. 12, 1898, 5.52. 

Four miles, C. J]. Wagner. Newby Oval, Ind., Aug.1 
18098, 7-47 1-5. 

Five miles, Harry A. Gibson, Newby Oval, Ind., 
Aug. 12, 1898, 9.43 1-5. 

Six miles, Forest H. Wilson, Chicago, Ill., Sept. 22 
1896, 12.58 2-5; 7 miles, 15.07 Ss: 8 miles, 17.24 3-5; 9 
miles, 19.34 3-5; 10 miles, 21.47 4- 


3°55 

3 11 miles, 24.01 4-5; 
12 miles, 26.07 4-5; 13 miles, 28.18; 14 miles, 30.24 2-5, 
15 miles, 32.40 16 miles, 34.39; 17 Miles, 36.54 3-5 
18 miles, 1y Miles, 41.21 3-5; 20 miles, 43 
21 miles, 4 > miles, 48 03 3-53 23 miles, 
miles, 52.24 1-5 











50.13 1-53 24 














Twenty-five Ss oon i. Beauregard, Fail River, 
Mass., Sept. = 5 4-5 

Thirty miles, A rE ~ ad ere apolis, Minn., Aug 
m5, 1895, 1.12.34 1-53; 35 Miles, 1.24.34 4 40 miles, 
1.37.34 45 miles, 1.51.40; 50 ‘les. 2.00.32 I-53 55 
miles, 2. >; 69 miles, 2.39.01. 

AGAINST TIME, FLYING START, UNPACED, 

One-fourth mile, E. E. Simons, Deming, New Mexico, 
May 26, 1896, 0.25 1-5; 1-3 mile, 0.33 3-5. 

One-half iil: C. V. Dasey, Denver, Col., July g, 1898, 
0.58. 

['wo-thirds mile, J. G. Heil, Denver, Col., July 31, 


1897, 1.21 1-5 
Three-fourths mile, 

1804, 
One 


F. B. Stowe, Springfield, Oct. 20 


1.37: 


mile, Harry C. Clark, Denver, Col., Oct. 17, 1895, 


Two miles, Joseph Heil, Denver, Col., Aug. 21, 1897, 


Denver, Col., Dec. 
11.56 4-5 
Wis., July 2, 1897, 


Hackenberger, 
}. 31 53; 5 miles, 


Thre e miles, O. B 
3 1895, 7-03; 4 miles 
Ten miles, A. ¢ 
24.19 2.5 
Twenty 
29, 1897, 0. 
miles, 1.30.39 2- 
5° miles, 2.14.05. 
Fifty-five miles, 
July 31, 1897, 2.48.3 
.58 4-5 3 70 miles, 
miles, 
4-43-¢ I-55 95 





7. Kluefer, Racine, 
Arthur J. Thibodeau, Chicago, III., 
7; 25 miles, 1.03.45; 30 miles, 1.16.45 3 35 
; go miles, 1.44 42 2-53; 45 miles, 1.59 214753 


miles, 





Boston, Mass., 
3-04.45 1-5: 65 miles, 
miles, 1-5; 80 

4.26.09 miles, 
>» miles, 5. 


Rudolph Lauricks, 
2-5; 60 miles, 





3-53-33 
4-53 90 


16.24 2-5. 





4.10.05 2-5; 8 
miles, 


5-00.35 ; 10 


AGAINST TIME, FLYING START, PACED, 
A. Moross, Detroit, Mich., 
0.31 1-5; 1-2 mile, o.50 2-5. 
Two-thirds mile, H. M. Sidwell, Chester 
Oct. 5, 1897, 1.09 3-5; 3-4 mile, 1.18 
One mile, H. G. Gardiner, Wil 


11, 1897, 1.43 2- 


One-fourth mile, 
mile, 


Nov. 8, 
18 0.243 I- 
Park, Ohio, 
low Grove, Pa., Sept 
Two miles, E. I 
15098, 3.42 4-5. 
Three miles, Ray 
5 ; 4 miles, 7.5 


eV. 


.. Wilson, Washington, D. C., May 19, 


Duer, Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 23, 1897, 





miles Dasey, Denver, Col., Oct. 2, 1897, 





Six miles, Ray Duer, 
12.053 7 miles, 14.00 


10 Miles, 20.19 2-53 15 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 109, 
2-5; 8 miles, 16.13 < 
miles, 30.47 3-53 2c 


. 1897, 
; 9 miles, 18.14; 
miles, 41.24 2°53 








25 miles, 51 7 1-5 





ass., Oct. 27, 1894, 0.25 4-5; 1-3 mile, 0.34 mile, 


1 mile, 1.52 3-5. 


2-53 1-2 


0.52 1°25 


FLYING START, UNPACED. 
One-fourth mile, Earl Peabody and E. Llewellyn, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Aug. 12, 1898, 0.24 1- 
One-third mile, J. F. Finn and W. E 
falo, N. Y., Oct. 27, 1397, 0.34 2-5. 
One-half mile, Ingraham Brothers, 
Park, Aug. 31, 1898, 0.52 3-5. 


z. 3, DeTemple, Buf- 


Charles River 


Two-thirds mile, Davisworth and Mitchell, Louis- 
ville, Ky., July 4, 1896, 1.17. 
One mile, F. A. Joseph and F. G. Hood, Detroit, 


Mich., June 18, 1898, 1.50. 

Dixon and Chas. Kraft, San Fran- 
5. 
Dasey and Chas. Goranflo, Den- 
1897, 6.24 2-5; 4 Miles, 8.36 1-5; 5 miles, 


Two miles, Geo. E. 
cisco, Dec. 5, 1896, 4 

Three miles, C. V. 
ver, Col., July 1¢ 
10.40 4°5- 








TANDEM, STANDING START, COMPETITION, 
One mile, E.C. Hausman and G. 

bury, Conn., Sept. 9, 1897, 1.55 3-5. 
Two miles, Geo. H. Collett and E. C. 

Waterbury, Conn., July 29, 1898, 4.09 4-5. 


H. Collett, Water- 


Hausman, 


TRIPLET, FLYING START, UNPACED, 


One-half mile, J. R. O’Mara, Walther, Charles 


Geo. 


R. Pease, Newby Oval, Ind., July 4, 1898, 0.50/1-5. 
One mile, G. W. Connor, Jr., H. S. Russell, Walter 
Holland, Waterbury, Conn., June 23, 1898, 1.54 4-5 


Two miles, Perrie, Gracey and O'Neill, P kdledetgien, 
Pa., Aug. 27, 1806, 4.17 1-5; 3 miles, 6.29, 4 miles, 8.43; 
5 miles, 10.57 1-5; 6 miles, 13.12; 7 miles, 15.28 1-5; 8 miles, 
17-42 3-5; 9 miles, 19.51 3 10 miles, 22.13 15 miles, 
33-32 2-5; 20 Miles, 44.50 1-5; 25 miles, 56.02 3-5. 





rRIPLET, COMPETITION, 
One mile, H. S. Russell, Walter Holland, G. W. Con- 
nor, Jr., Waterbury, Conn., July 4, 1898, 2.01 1-5. 


HANDICAP RECORDS. 


One-third mile, F. L. Kramer, Tioga Track, Philadel- 
phia, Sept. 17, 1898,.0.41 4-5 

One-half mile, Edward Liewellyn, Woodside Park, 
Philadelphia, July 30, 1898, 1.00. 

One mile, F. L. Kramer, Manhattan Beach, Aug. 27, 
1898, 2.08 4-5. 

Two miles. F. L. 
13, 1898, 4.17. 


Kramer, Newby Oval, Ind., Aug. 


TANDEM, HANDICAP RECORD, 


Two miles, Geo. Collett and E. C. Hausman, Water- 


bury, Conn., July 29, 1898, 4.09 4-5. 


TRIPLET, HANDICAP. 


One mile, H. S. Russell, Walter Holland and G. W. 
Connor, Jr., Waterbury, Conn., July 4, 1898, 2.01 1-5 
HOUR RECORD, FLYING START, PACED 
One hour, 28 miles, 1,585 yards, Ray Duer, Buffalo, 
N. Y., Oct. 19, 1897. 
HOUR RECORD, TRIPLET, FLYING START, UNPACED. 


One hour, 26 miles, 1.373 1-3 yards, Perrie, Gracey and 
O Neill, Philadelphia, I Aug. 27, 1896. 














CYCLING. 


AND 


RACING 


THE LEAGUE OF 
WHEELMEN. 


HE 1899 meeting 
of the National 
Assembly of the 
Leagueof Ameri- 
can Wheelmen 

will be held at Provi- 
dence, R. I., during the 
second week in Febru- 
ary. At that time the 
/ question of the retention 
or relinquishment of con- 
trol over racing affairs 
in the United States will 
come up for discussion, 
and possibly for ultimate 
decision. For over two 
years past, differences 
of opinion upon this mat- 
ter of League policy 
have troubled the entire 
organization; and the 
minority sentiment in favor of abandonment 
was so seriously entertained at the last Febru 
ary meeting that, before adjournment, the 
Executive Committee was instructed to inves- 
tigate, and report a year later, upon the feasi- 
bility of relinquishing the conduct of the sport 
to another organization, owing to the growing 
opinion among members that the two should 
be divorced. ‘The text of that report is not, ot 
course, available at this time, but the per- 
sonnel of the committee, composed of officers 
known to hold decided and conflicting views, 
leaves little to be doubted that whatever rec- 
ommendation is offered, will lack unanimity. 
and make it clear that the whole matter will 
be referred to the Assembly, with no show of 
progress toward settlement as a result of a 
year’s debate in committee. 

The national organization is singularly di- 
vided on the question of expediency involved. 
Ata meeting held at Chicago in December, a 
number of mid-West League of American 
Wheelmen officials, among them Mr. George 
D. Locke, Mr. C. W. Mears, Mr. F. D. Valken- 
berg, and Mr. Wallace Sherwood, respectively 
chief consuls of Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin, and 
Indiana, informally declared themselves in 
favor of the continued control of racing by the 
League. At nearly the same point of time, the 
board of officers of the New York State Divis- 
1on, in annual meeting at Rochester, practically 
declared against the retention of racing con- 
trol. There was a spirited contest over the re- 
tention of the State racing board by the di- 
vision ; at the end of the discussion, the vote 
stood 33 against the retention of the State 
racing board to 8 in favor of it. A resolution 
was finally passed striking the words ** racing 
board” from the constitution and by-laws of 
the division. Meanwhile, prominent clubs both 
East and West, passed resolutions favor ing the 
one course or the other, a careful canvass of 
them showing, however, a decided preference 
for relinquishment, the usual form being that 
advanced by the Century Wheelmen, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa, one of the best known League clubs 
in the country, as follows : ‘t Resolved, That it 
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is the sentiment of the Century Wheelmen that 
the League of American Wheelmen abandon 
control of cycle racing.” 

Unless amicably and permanently settled, 
this problem plainly threatens the peace and 
harmony of the nationai body. A two-thirds 
vote is necessary to inaugurate a change; but 
if I were to risk a prophecy at this time, it 
would be to the end that such a majority would 
be forthcoming. The present inability of the 
national racing board, well officered and well 
equipped as it is, to govern the whole mass of 
racing men ; and the difficulty or impossibility 
of sustaining its rulings on ‘all occasions, to- 
gether with the fact that more than one-half of 
the best tracks in the United States have been 
alienated from the League of American Wheel- 
men within the past twelve months, make in- 
evitable a change, or a crisis of endless possi- 
bilities for harm to the sport. In Greater New 
York alone, Madison Square Garden, Berkeley 
Oval, and Manhattan Beach tracks have all 
been suspended from League 
Wheelmen privileges ; and the 
metropolitan district, 
League of American 
practically smothered 


of American 
sport in the 
under the control of the 

Wheelmen, has_ been 
since the midsummer of 
1898 in consequence, A like condition prevails 
in many other cities. The action of the board 
of officers of the New York State Division, al- 
ready quoted, removes all mention of racing 
from its constitution and by-laws, and practi- 
caliy burns the bridge behind the resolution to 
relinquish in the most influential of divisions, 
and makes resumption a matter of extreme 
delicacy and difficulty. 

It may earnestly be inquired in what hands 
amateur racing will find itself if divorced from 
the League of American Wheelmen. No defi- 
nite answer can, at this time, be ventured. Its 
control should naturally be exercised by or- 
ganizations representing the leading tracks, 
the one hand, and racing men’s or saaiaahitela 
on the other—not by a body made up almost 
wholly of riders having no active connection 
with racing or track management. The re- 
cently organized National Cycling Association 
—so self-styled—waits the opportunity which it 
confidently expects will follow the February 
meeting of the Assembly, to assume direction 
over all branches of thesport. In the National 
Cycling Association, the interests of the leading 
track owners are dominant, but it is fortunate 
in having enlisted the active participation in its 
enterprise, of many of the most experienced 
and efficient men latterly identified with cycle 
racing in the United States ; still the details of 
its plans are yet unrevealed, and League senti- 
ment is somewhat incredulous concern ing it. 
It is barely possible that the League of Ameri- 
can Wheelmen will separate i itself from at- 
tempted control of professional competition, 
and ~ 1in the government of amateur sport 
alone ; or, if racing is divorced altogether, the 
havens Amateur Union may be willing to 
accept the latter charge. It can scarcely be 
doubted, however, that if the League of Ameri- 
can Wheelmen finally decides against retaining 
racing control, either wholly or in part, some 
means will be found to take up what it relin- 
quishes, and adequately care for 1t. 
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THE IMPENDING ELECTIONS OF THE 
AMERICAN WHEELMEN. 
President Isaac B. Potter, of the League of 
American Wheelmen, has definitely announced 
his unwillingness to stand for re-election, and 
the question of officers for the ensuing year 
has become a vital one. Pennsy!vama and 
Massachusetts have already combined on Vice- 
Consul Thomas J. Keenan, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
as a presidential candidate. C. Frank Kireker, 
of New Jersey, who is also mentioned in con- 
nection with the same office, is handicapped 
by the fact that the present treasurer, who 1s 
booked for another year, 1s also trom New Jer- 
sey, and is using official influence for Mr. 
Keenan. For the first time in the history of 
the National Assembly, Pennsylvania will have 
a larger delegation than New York—47 as 
against 46—which augurs well for Mr. Keenan. 
Candidates for other offices are still in debate. 


LEAGUE OF 


CANADIAN WHEELMEN S ASSOCIATION 


Montreal has already put in the field candi- 
dates for the highest offices in the gift ot 
the Canadian Wheelmen’s Association : Louis 
Rubenstein, the present Vice-President, and A. 
B. Rattray. chief-consul of the Montreal dis- 
trict, for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency 
respectively. The Province of Ontario men 
whose names have received the most consider- 
ation are E. B. Ryckman, of Toronto, and Dr. 
J. D. Balfour, of London, Ont. Mr. Ryckman 
is looked upon as the stronger candidate. For 
the Vice-Presidency, no candidate has yet been 
announced trom Ontario, although the friends 
of H. B. Howson, chiet-consul of the Toronto 
District, support him tor that office. 


PROPOSED SIDE-PATH LAW FOR NEW YORK STATE. 

An act in relation to the use of bicycles on 
side-paths, for licensing bicycles, for the ap- 
pointment of side-path commissioners, and to 
provide tor the construction, maintenance, 
regulation, preservation and shading of side- 
paths, drafted by representatives of the wheel- 
men from all sections of the Empire State, will 
be presented to the present legislature as soon 
as the right opportunity offers. This bill ap. 
plies to all the counties of the State with the 
exception of Albany and Monroe, which have 
already laws of their own. It gives the power 
of appointment of side-path commissioners to 
county judges, instead of to boards of super- 
visors, which were designated in the original 
draft of the measure, and provides that each 
commission shall consist of five members. The 
annual side-path fee to be collected from riders 
is fixed at fifty cents. The most important sec- 
tions of the bill, not already noted, as it now 
stands are as follows: 

Section 6. No person shall drive, lead, stand or 
hitch any horse, cattle, sheep, swine or other animals 
upon any side-path now constructed or hereafter to be 
constructed in this State. 

Sec. 7. No person shall wilfully obstruct, injure or 
destroy any side-path or any portion thereof now con- 
structed or hereafter to be constructed in said State. 

Sec. 8. No person shall ride any bicycle on any side- 
path in said State at a greater speed than ten miles 
per hour. Bicycle riders traveling in opposite direc- 
tions on said paths shall turn to the right in passing, 
and every bicycle rider overtaking another on said 
paths shall turn to the left 1n passing. 

Sec. 9. The side-paths heretofore constructed and 
hereafter to be constructed in said State are hereby 
placed under the control and direction of the boards of 
side-path commissioners of the various counties in 
which they are located. 
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Sec. 10, Any board of side-path commissioners, with 
the consent of the commissioner of highways, or other 
officer performing similar duties, having jurisdiction 
thereof, may remove limbs of trees overhanging any 
side-path in the country wherein said board has juris- 
diction, when 1n the judgment of said board the same 
shall interfere with the free passage of bicycles along 
said path. 2 : 

Sec. 11. Any person who ridesa bicycle on any side- 
path in this State in violation of any of the sections of 
this act, or does any of the acts by the provisions of 
this law forbidden, is guilty of a misdemeanor, and is 
punishable by imprisonment in any penitentiary or 
jail for a term not exceeding twenty-five days, or a 
fine of not less than five dollars or more than twenty- 
five dollars, or both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 12. Courts of special session having jurisdic- 
tion to try misdemeanors as provided by section fifty- 
six of the code of criminal procedure, shall have 
exclusive jurisdiction to try offenders 1n all cases oc- 
curring under this act, in the same manner as in other 
cases where they now have jurisdiction, and to render 
and enforce judgment to the extent herein provided; 
and said courts shall have jurisdiction of ail said of- 
fenses committed within the county where said courts 
are held, in the same manner as though the defendant 
had deen taken before a magistrate of atown where 
the offense was committed. THE PROWLER, 

CYCLISTS AND ELECTRIC-CAR LINES. 

The vacuum behind a swift electric car 
makes pedaling so easy for wheelmen that the 
temptation to utilize the car as a pacer is great. 
A common cause of bicycle accidents is due to 
a cyclist suddenly coming out from behind a 
car which he has followed, and attempting to 
cross the parallel track in front of a car moving 
in the opposite direction, as illustrated in Dia- 
gram 1. Car A is going in the direction desig- 
nated by the arrow. The wheelman is follow- 
ing at C. Riding is easy there, for the car 
takes off the force of the air. When the wheel- 
man turns out he sometimes crosses as marked 
D, forgetting that a car (B) may be riding on 
the other track and in an opposite direction, 
with the result that he is either struck by the 
tender at E, or barely misses it. Of course, you 
can avoid riding behind electrics on double- 
track systems, If you do ride, be sure that the 
other track is clear before crossing, or better 
leave the car on the opposite side to the track, 

SIDE-PACING. 

Some cyclists get practically the same bene- 
fit trom a speedy electric by hugging its side, 
as shown in No, II. Car A is moving as indi- 
cated by the arrow, and the wheelman (C) 1s 
running along the line B. If the wind is right, 
and the bicyclist keeps in the right position 
with the car, the suction will draw him along 
and make pedaling easy. Many examples 
could be quoted of dan- 
gers from side-riding : 
for instance,a man riding 
on the front platform of 
the car dismounted at D, 
while the car was going, 
and the wheelman was 
unable to stop, and ran 
him down. In another 
case, car E was moving 
as indicated; a bicyclist 
(G) was keeping to the 
side of the car on the line 
F, Suddenly the front 
wheel of the bicycle en- 
countered a flange rail at 
H, throwing the rider 
and breaking the wheel- 
fork. If the rider had 
taken the angle I in 
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crossing, the front wheel would have passed 
the highest of flange rails. 


UNEXPECTED SHAKE-UPS. 


Odd things happen to riders who make a 
practice of reducing labor by following in the 
wake of electrics. Two cases witnessed by the 
writer are presented in Diagram III. Car A 
was moving at a rapid rate, and followed close 
by two wheelmen at B. This was on a country 
line where the cars often ran long distances 
without a stop. But in this case something 
caused the motor-man to apply the brake and 
reverse the motor when at high speed, result- 
ing in the piling up of the two wheelmen 
against the rear dash-board. Both were hurt 
anc the wheels were dam- 
aged. Such accidents 
are avoided by keeping 
ten or twelve feet in the 
rear of the dasher. Of 
course, thereby the full 
benefit of the suction of 
the air would not be had, 
r. but it is better to lose 
‘some benefit than incur 
unnecessary risk, 

The other accident 
happened next a car in 
which the writer was a 
passenger. This car is 
marked C, and was fol- 
lowed by a wheelman at 
D. A muddy section of the road was approached 
and the wheelman turned out of the tracks on 
the line E. There happened to be a curbstone 
there and one pedal struck this curb, throwing 
the rider and bicycle over against the side of 
the moving carat F. The wheelman escaped 
with a tew bruises, but the frame of the wheel 
was ruined by being pressed out of shape be- 
tween the curb and side of car. 
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II Vaforeseen Trovbies 


SWUNG BY A WIRE, 

In cut IV are two singular accidents which 
were described to the writer by witnesses. Bi- 
cyclist B was pacing car A. It seems that a 
cross stay-wire had previously broken from its 
fastening at D, and swung from C down to the 
tracks, The car struck this wire and swung it 
in such way that one end caught around a 
pedal crank on the bicycle of the wheelman 
behind. The wire was turned a number of 
times about the crank, drawing the wheel side- 
ways, two or three feet, on the ground, and 
throwing the wheelman, 
bruising him, and dam- 
aging the bicycle. In 
another instance a 
wheelman was following 
car F in same way, when 
a cross-road was ap. 
proached. Here the team 
H was in readiness to 
cross, and the driver be- 
ing in a hurry, sup- 
posed that the coast 
behind the car was clear, 
and promptly whipped 
up the horse to cross. 
But the wheelman was 
there and the horse 
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struck him at the point 
G, resulting in injuries 
alike to rider, horse 
and bicycle. 


TRICKS OF TRACKS. 


The space between 
car-tracks is not al- 
ways safe to wheel 
over, for one cannot see 
the ground until right 
on it. The accident 
illustrated in sketch V 
happened to the writer, 
who was following car 
A, when the front 
wheel of the bicycle engaged with the frog in 
a cross-track at C, resulting in a spill in the 
mud and springing of the steering head of the 
bicycle. The next event happened to a wheel- 
man who was pacing car 
D, and gave no thought 
to road conditions. An 
excavation was made at 
E by workmen anda flag- 
man stood at F to warn 
teams and others. But 
no account was taken of 
cyclists speeding in the 
wake of cars, and con- 
sequently the wheelman 
referred to was surprised 
when his wheel dove in- 
tothe ditch, bruising him 
and shaking up the bi- 
cycle generally. These 
are some of the dangers of using electric cars 
for pacing machines. G. D. Rice. 


NORTHWEST FROM CHICAGO, 
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The lake-sprinkled rolling lands of southern 
and central Wisconsin are now within four or 
five hours of Chicago by rail, or they may be 
reached in two or three days’ easy riding by 
wheel. As the trip around the Chicago-Elgin- 
Aurora triangle is the most popular century 
course in the West, so is the journey from 
Chicago, northwestward, the most popular of 
tours. The particular charm of a cycle excur- 
sion in this direction is the nearness of the lake 
on the outward route and the excellent riding 
and change of scene afforded by taking the 
road further inland on the return. If the time 
available be one day, a leisurely tour may be 
made from Chicago to Evanston and return, a 
distance of about thirty miles; if two days, 
over the Waukegan century course, 100 miles 
northwestward, vza Evanston, Wheeling and 
Libertyville, turning eastward at Saugatuck 
and southeastward at Waukegan, returning to 
Chicago vza Lake Forest, Fort Sheridan and 
Evanston again. Three days will allow for a 
round trip to Milwaukee, about eighty-five 
miles each way, while a week will afford a 
splendid tour from Chicago to Milwaukee, with 
a return route through Oconomowoc, Wau- 
kesha and Lake Geneva, and thence down the 
superb Fox River Valley, past Huntley, Al. 
gonquin, Dundee, Elgin, St. Charles, Geneva, 
Batavia, Aurora, Downer’s Grove and Hins- 
dale, paralleling for the last 7 miles the 
second and third sections of the Elgin-Aurora 
century course, outlined herewith. 
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The latter tour is approximately 250 miles in 
length, and is, in brief, a skeleton of the gigan- 
tic scheme cherished in the mind of the middle 
West, the great Sheridan Drive. This move- 
ment bids fair to accomplish more for good 
roads than any previous effort, however earnest 
and practical. While the undertaking may 
seem at first glance too stupendous to be at- 
tempted, a closer study of the situations and 
surroundings will convince any thoughtful per- 
son that all apparent obstacles may be easily 
surmounted, and that the eventual successful 
completion of the work is assured. By reason 
of the fact that the Lake Shore extension ot 
the present Sheridan Road will connect by < 
fine boulevard the two great cities of Chicago 
and Milwaukee, and that for the greater part 
of the distance it will be within sight and 
sound of Lake Michigan, this eighty-five miles 
will undoubtedly retain its present fame and 
supremacy. But there are possibilities in the 
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western sections, where it winds through the 
wooded hills and valleys of the Fox and around 
the shores of many Wisconsin and Illinois lakes, 
which will make these portions of the com- 
pleted Sheridan Drive fully as attractive from 
a scenic point of view. It may take the citizens 
of these townships longer to complete their 
portions of the work, by reason of less avail- 
able funds, but when finished these sections 
will not suffer by comparison. At some places 
the sparseness of the population will not per- 
mit the speedy completion of the road on plans 
generous enough to be in keeping with its gen- 
eral character. This contingency has not been 
overlooked by the promoters of the enterprise, 
however, and, when the proper time comes, the 
citizens of Chicago and Milwaukee and other 
cities and towns will contribute to a general 
fund to be expended on such sections of the 
road as are fairly entitled to the co-operation of 
the general organization, 
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ANSWERS TO CORKESZONOENTS. : 


‘* ANDREWS. ’— Differences in form in golf 
are often puzzling, and amongst women more 
than men. The result of the tournament tor 
the championship of the Woman’s Golf Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia was one of those sur 
prises that are not uncommon in this sport. 
Miss Edith Burt, of the Country Club, who 
made sucha good showing at Ardsley in the 
championship contest, and Miss Frances Gris- 
com, of the Merion Cricket Club, who also 
played excellent golf.on that occasion, were 
both easily distanced; and Miss Davids, the 
champion of last year, succumbed to the supe- 
rior playing of Miss Elsie Cassatt, who at Ards- 
ley was scarcely in the running. 

T. B. F.—One hundred miles on the track 
were ridden in 3:11:01 1-5. by Constant Huret, 
at Paris, France, on October roth. This mar- 
velous performance was made possible, how- 
ever, only by the employment of several elec- 
tric pacing vehicles equipped with wind shields. 

The 1898 English amateur championships, 
with their holders, are these : 

One-quarter mile, T. Summersgill ; one mile, 
W. A. Edmonds; tive miles, A. S Ingram; 
twenty-five miles, H. W. Payne ; fifty miles, H 
Chinn; two miles, tandem, Callaghan and 
Burand. 

** Mapison."—If we look back to the days 
when bull-baiting and other brutal sports flour- 
ished, we will readily perceive why the bulldog 
always attacks the head and invariably re- 
tains his hold, no matter at what pain or peril 
to himself. The dogs were carefully bred to 
foster certain qualities of gameness, tenacity 
of grip, and endurance. Their business was 
to rush to the head of the bull, pin him by the 
nose, and then to hang on to him, no matter 
what happened. To secure the tenacious grip, 
peculiar developments of skull, jaws, and 
muscles were 


essential, and these were se- 
cured by a careful system of breeding in the 
direction of the points desired. In course of 
time the head, jaws, neck, and shoulders be- 
came so curiously fitted to their purpose that 
the bulldog possessed an ability to retain his 
hold and to endure punishment which has 
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never been approached by any other member 
of the canine race which 1s without the bulldog 
cross. 

West Point.—The expedition was certainly 
a most remarkable one, and a distinct triumph 
tor the wheel. If the cycle can outstrip the 
horse, not only on the good roads of thickly 
settled communities, but in the wilds of the 
frontier, it must necessarily become a future 
military reliance whenever celerity of move- 
ment is required. 

The other trip was around Long Island by 
twenty-eight picked men from Company E, 
Eighth Regiment, a record of 398 miles, ridden 
mostly in the rain. The squad started under the 
command of Capt, T. E. Lyon, with a cycle am- 
bulance, a civil engineer to make maps, and a 
photographer. Each man carried his rifle fast- 
ened to his machine, a haversack, canteen and 
cup on his back, a bayonet and cartridge-box 
at his belt, and an army blanket strapped to 
the handle-bar of his wheel. The course fol- 
lowed was via Creedmoor, Babylon, Patchogue. 
Center Moriches, Sag Harbor, Greenport, Riv- 
erhead, Port Jefferson and Oyster Bay, the 
party camping and foraging for provisions 
along the entire route, as though traversing a 
barren country. The most meritorious feat ot 
the trip was accomplished by Priv. W. 
Dixon, who was dispatched at seven o'clock on 
the morning of July 21st with a message to be 
delivered at Jamaica, one hundred miles dis- 
tant, in seven hours. Under the most un- 
favorable circumstances he completed the run 
in about eight hours’ actual riding time. ; 

In reviewing the results of his trip Captain 
Lyon said, in part: 

“J think that it has been shown that the 
bicycle can be made an important factor in 
military operations, particularly in the direc- 
tion of reconnoissance and for the sending of 
messages. Several times the company was 
distributed over a large territory and easily 
collected by messengers sent out, while the ride 
of Private Dixon proved conclusively that 
under the most adverse circumstances a bicycle 
can accomplish much more than a horse. 














